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PREFACE. 


y/^T  a  period  when  war  was  fpreading  defolation  over 
the  faireft  parts  of  Europe,  when  anarchy  feemed 
to  be  extending  its  frightful  progrefs  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  when  the  ftorms  that  were  gathering  over  his  native 
country  *  in  particular,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  fay  how 
foon  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  Author  of  the  following  pages 
was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpofe  of  exa- 
mining with  his  own  eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various 
accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the  flourilhing  and 
happy  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afcertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency,  any 
part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  forv^ard  to,  as  an 
eligible  and  agreeable  place  of  abode.  Arrived  in  America, 
he  travelled  pretty  generally  through  the  ftates  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New 

*  Ireland. 

A  2  York; 
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York  ;  he  afterwards  paffed  into  the  Canadas,  defirous  of 
obtaining  equal  information  as  to  the  ftate  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, and  of  determining  from  his  own  immediate  obfer- 
vations,  how  far  the  prefent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eritifli  dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior,  or 
otherwife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  who  had  now 
indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but  were  formerly  common 
members  of  the  fame  extenfive  empire. 

When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  moft  diftant  intention  of 
publifhing  his  travels ;  but  finding  on  his  return  home, 
that  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  letters 
was  quite  new  to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think 
that  it  might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unaccept^ 
able  to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  commit- 
ting them  to  print:  accordingly  the  prefent  volume  is  now 
offered  to  the  world,  in  an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  enter- 
taining to  all  readers,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fo  to  fome,  as  well 
as  ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  fliall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has  fpoken  with  too 
much  afperity  of  American  men  and  American  manners, 
-the  Author  begs  that  fuch  language  may  not  be  afcribed  to 
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liafly  prejudice,  and  a  blind  partiality  for  every  thing  that 
is  European.  He  croffed  the  Atlantic  flrongly  prepoffeffed 
in  favour  of  the  people  and  the  country,  vs^hich  he  was 
about  to  vilit ;  and  if  he  returned  w^ith  fentiments  of  a  dif- 
ferent tendency,  they  refulted  folely  from  a  cool  and  dif- 
paffionate  obfervation  of  what,  chance  prefented  to  his  view 
when  abroad. 

An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
fcenery  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed  did  not 
fail  to  attract  a  great  part  of  his  attention ;  and  interfperfed 
through  the  book  will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought 
would  be  moft  interefling  to  his  readers :  they  are  what  lie 
himfelf  iketched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Seat  of  General  Wafliington^  indeed,  excepted,  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  View  of  Bethlehem.  He  has  many  more  views 
in  his  poffeffion  ;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  furnifh  his 
Publifher  w^ith  a  few  only,  in  hopes  that  the  engraving 
from  them  would  be  well  executed,  rather  than  v/ith  a 
great  many,  which,  had  they  been  given,  mufl  either  have 
been  in  a  ftyle  unv/orthy  of  the  public  eye,  or  elfe  have 
fwelled  the  price  of  the  volume  beyond  the  reach  of 

many 
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many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refemblance  which 
thefe  views  bear  to  their  refpedlive  archetypes,  thofe  alone 
can  be  judges  who  have  been  fpedators  of  the  original 
fcenes.  With  regard  to  the  Catarad  of  Niagara,  however, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  no  one 
muft  exped  to  find  a  lively  reprefentation  of  its  wonderful 
and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they  executed  by  artifts  of 
far  fuperior  merit ;  the  inferting  of  the  three  in  the  prefent 
work  is  done  merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may  be  fo  call- 
ed, to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  pofition  and  appearance  of 
that  ftupendous  Catarad.  Thofe  v/ho  are  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be 
gratified,  at  leafl  fo  he  has  been  given  to  underfland  by  the 
artifl  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are,  with  a  fet  of  views 
from  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Captain  Fifher,  of  the  Royal 
Britifh  Artillery,  which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have 
vifited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than  any  paintings  or 
engravings  that  are  extant. 


Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the  perufal  of  the 
enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft  beg  leave  to  apprize  him, 
r  that 
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that  they  are  the  produdion  of  a  very  youthful  pen,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  write  a  great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the 
prefs.  It  is  now  for  the  firfl  time  that  one  of  its  produc- 
tions is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye.  As  a 
firft:  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  prefent 
work  may  meet  with  a  generous  indulgence,  and  not  be  too 
feverely  criticifed  on  account  of  its  numerous  imperfec- 
tions. 


Dublin, 
:;oth  December  1798. 
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My  dear  sir,  Philadelphia,  November,  1795. 

OUR  paffage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable  in  the  extreme, 
I'he  weather  for  the  moft  part  was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy 
adverfe  gales  fo  frequently  retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weftward, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on  which  we  left 
Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the  American  coaft.  I  fhall  not  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a  fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninterefting  and  wearifome  view  of  Iky  and  water, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a  fpeedy  profped:  of  delivery  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  fmall  trading  vefiTel,  difi^afed  amongfi;  the 
pafi*engers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a  long  voyage,  can  belt 
imagine  what  it  mufi;  have  been. 

The  firfl:  objedis  which  meet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  American 
coafi:,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which  the  fiiorc 
is  thickly  coveeed  to  the  Very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a,  diflance, 
have  the  appearance  of  fmall  iflands;  but  as  you  draw  nearer  they  are 
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feen  to  unite  and  the  tall  foreft  rifing  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at 
lafl  prefents  itfelf  in  all  its  majefty  to  your  view.  The  land  which  we 
made  was  fituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  before  noon 
we  pafTed  between  the  Capes  Henlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  The  capes  are  only  eighteen  miles  apart,  but  within 
them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  miles.  It  afterwards 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  at  Bombay  Hook,  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about  lix  miles  wide;  at  Reedv  Ifland, 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  it  is  three  miles  wide ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  one  mile  wide. 

The  {bores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  Delaware,  for  a  very  confider- 
able  diftance  upwards,  are  low;  and  they  are  covered,  like  the  coaft,. 
with  one  vaft  foreft,  excepting  merely  in  a  few  places,  where  extenfive 
marfhes  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pleafing  than  the 
views  with  which  we  were  entertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Phdadelphia. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red  and  yellow 
tints  which  autumn  had  fuftufed  over  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  pop- 
lars appeared  beautifully  blended  with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty 
pines;  whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  fmoothly  along  under  the 
banks,  refleded  in  its  glafty  furface  the  varied  colours  of  the  objedls  on 
fhore,  as  well  as  the  images  of  multitudes  of  veffels  of  various  fizes,, 
which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  filently  along 
with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards  Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  elevated ;  and  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  interfperfed  with  numberlefs  neat  farni-houfes, 
■with  villages  and  towns ;  and  are  in  fome  parts  cultivated  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  The  New  Jerfey  lliore,.  on  the  right  hand  fide,, 
remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Veffels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  wind  is  fa- 
vourable, in  twenty-fourhours;  but  unfortunately,  as  our  fhip  entered  the 
river,  the  wind  died  away,  and  fhe  had  to  depend  folely  upon  the  tide, 
v/hich  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  only  in  the  hour.  Finding 
that  the  pafTage  up  to  the  city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  te- 
§  dious. 
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dioiis,  I  would  fain  have  gone  on  fliore  far  below  it;  but  this  the  captain 
would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  enabled  in 
confequence  of  the  dreadful  pe:flilence  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the 
year  1793,  the  mafter  of  any  vefTel  bound  for  that  port  is  made  fubjed; 
to  a  very  heavy  fine,  if  he  fufiers  any  perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether 
mariner  or  paffenger,  to  go  on  fhore  in  any  part  of  the  flate,  before  his 
velTel  is  examined  by  the  health  officer:  and  any  perfon  that  goes  on 
fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  mafter  of  the  veflel,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exigence  of  this 
law  fhould  not  be  known  on  board  a  veflel  bound  for  a  port  in  Pennfyl- 
vania, it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  pilot  to  furnifli  the  mafter  and  the  palTengers 
on  board  with  copies  of  it,  with  which  he  always  comes  provided. 
The  health  officer,  who  is  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  refides  at  Mifflin 
Fort,  four  miles  below  the  city,  where  there  is  a  fmall  garrifon  kept.  A 
boat  is  always  -fent  on  fhore  for  him  from  the  fhip.  After  having  been 
toffed  about  on  the  ocean  for  nine  weeks  nearly,  nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing  than  to  be  kept  thus  clofe  to  the  fhore  without  being  permit- 
ted to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not  feen  farther  off"  than 
three  miles,  a  point  of  land  covered  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the 
view.  On  weathering  this  point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you,  and  at 
that  diftance  it  looks  extremely  well  3  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  city 
makes  a  poor  appearance,  as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  con- 
fufed  heaps  of  wooden  ftorehoufes,  crowded  upon  each  other,  the  chief 
of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of  artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which 
project  a  confiderable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a  redangu- 
lar  form,  and  built  of  wood ;  they  jut  out  in  every  direction,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  fhipping,  the  largeft  merchant  vefTcls 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  therri.  Behind  thefe  wharfs,  and  parallel 
to  the  river,  runs  Water-llreet.  This  is  the  firft  flreet  which  you  ufually 
enter  after  landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve  to  give  a  ftranger  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  either  of  the  neatnefs  or  commodioufnefs  of  the  pub- 
lic ways  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide;  and  im- 
mediately  behind  the  houfes,  which  ftand  on  the  fide  farthefl  from  the 
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water,  a  high  bank,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  rifes,  which 
renders  the  air  very  confined.  Added  to  this,  fuch  flenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt  that  is  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  on  the  pavement,  and  in  part  to  what  is  depofited  in 
wafle  houfes,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  the  ftreet,  that  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  pafs  through  it.  It  was  here  that  the  malignant  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  year  1793,  which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages ;  and  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  in  general,  the  ftreet  is  found  extremely  unhealthy. 
That  the  inhabitants,  after  fuffering  fo  much  from  the  ficknefs  that  ori- 
ginated in  it,  fliould  remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
ftreet  is  truly  furprifing;  more  efpecially  fo,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  flreets  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  as  much  diftinguifhed 
for  the  neatnefs  that  prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its 
dirty  condition. 

On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank  which  rifts  be- 
hind Water- ftreet,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and 
it  was  intended  by  the  founder  that  no  houfes  (hould  have  been  ereded 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  however,  as  there  was  no  pofitive  law  to  this  effeS:, 
the  convenience  of  the  fituation  foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there, 
and  they  are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by  throwing 
wharfs  farther  out  into  the  fiiream.    In  another  re{fQ&.  alfo  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  was  not  adhered  to.    The  ground  allotted  for  it  was 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and  one  mile  in  breadth.    Purfuant  to 
this  fcheme,  the  houfes  were  begun  on  the  Delaware  fide  ;  but  inftead 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the  current  of  building, 
has  kept  entirely  on  one  fide.    The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly 
along  the  Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to- 
wards the  Schuylkill :  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  one  river  over  the  other.    All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary 
line  of  the  oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the    Liberties,"  as  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irregularly  built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  in- 
terfed:  each  other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan.  The 
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principal  ftreet  is  one  hundred  feet  wide;  the  others  vary  from  eighty 
to  .fifty.  They  are  all  tolerably  well  paved  with  pebble  ftones  in  the 
middle ;  and  on  each  iide,  for  the  convenience  of  pafTengers,  there  is  a 
footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  the  mofl:  part  built  of 
brick    a  few,  and  a  few  only,  are  of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in  general  fmall,  heavy,  and 
inconvenient ;  bat  amongft  thofe  which  have  been  lately  ered:ed,  many 
are  to  be  found  that  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole  city, 
however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that  particularly  attra<St  the 
attention,  on  account  of  their  lize  and  architecture,  and  but  little  beauty 
is  obfervable  in  the  defigns  of  any  of  thefe.  The  mofl:  fpacious  and  the 
mofl  remarkable  one  amongft  them  flands  in  Chefnut-flreet,  but  it  is 
not  yet  quite  finiflied.  At  prefent  it  appears  a  huge  mafs  of  red  brick 
and  pale  blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and  elegance. 
This  fuperb  manfion,  according  to  report,  has  already  coft  upwards  of 
fifty  thoufand  guineas,  and  ftands  as  a  monument  of  the  increafing 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  taflelefs  piles  of  red 
brick,  ornamented  with  the  fame  fort  of  blue  marble  as  that  already 
mentioned,  and  which  but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except 
the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prefbyterian  church  in 
High-ftreet.  The  latter  building  is  ornamented  with  a  handfome  por- 
tico in  front,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order  j  but  it  is 
feen  to  great  difadvantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe,  which  occupies 
the  center  of  the  flreet  before  it.  The  buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are 
moft  deferving  of  notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident's  Houfe,  the 
Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut-flreet ;  and,  confidering  that 
no  more  than  fifty -three  years  elapfed  from  the  time  the  firil  cabin  was 
built  on  the  fpot  marked  out  for  the  city,  until  it  was  ere(5ted,  the  archi- 
tecture calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admiration.  The  State  Houfe 
is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  iCgiflative  bodies  of  the  flate.  Attached 
to  tiiis  edifice  are  the  congrefs  and  the  city-halis.    In  the  former,  the 
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congrefs  of  the  United  States  meets  to  tranfad:  bufinefs.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  in  the  plaineft  manner.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  gal- 
lery, open  to  every  perfon  that  chufes  to  enter  it ;  the  ftair-cafe  leading 
to  which  runs  diredtly  from  the  public  ftreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is 
in  the  ftory  above  this,  and  it  is  furniflied  and  fitted  up  in  a  much  fu- 
perior  ftyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  city  hall  the  courts  of 
juflice  are  held,  the  fupreme  court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  flate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  prefident's  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  ered:ed  for  the  refidence  of 
the  prefident,  before  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government 
-from  Philadelphia  was  agitated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
was  drawn  by  a  private  gentleman,  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  pofiefied,  it  is  faid,  of  no  fmall  Hiare  of  merit; 
but  the  committee  of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the  plan  into 
confideration,  and  to  dired:  the  building,  conceiving  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  reverfed  the  pofitions  of  the  upper  and  lower  ftories, 
placing  the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  pilafters,  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented, appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  committee  alfo  contrived, 
that  the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments,  inftead  of  opening  into 
a  fpacious  area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  defigned  at  firft,  fhould  face 
towards  the  confined  back  yards  of  the  adjoining  houfes.  This  build- 
ing is  not  yet  finifhed,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to 
the  federal  city  of  Wafhington  is  fo  fhortly  to  take  place,  it  is  moft 
probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by  the  prefident.  To  what 
purpofe  it  will  be  now  applied  is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  converted  into  a  city  hotel ;  others,  that  it  will  be  deflined 
for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  (late.  For  the  latter  purpofe, 
it  would  be  unfit  in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep  up  an  eflablifhment 
fuitable  to  a  dwelling  of  one-fourth  part  the  fize  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  accommodation  for  the 
fick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of 
it,  cannot  be  furpafied  by  any  inftitution  of  tbe  kind  in  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.    At  prefent  but  one 
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wing  and  a  part  of  the  center  are  finifhed  j  but  the  refl  of  the  building- 
is  in  a  flate  of  forwardnefs.  It  is  two  flories  high,  and  underneath  the 
whole  aie  cells  for  lunatics.  Perfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of 
body  or  mind  are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have  dif- 
eafes  that  are  contagions,  and  of  a  malignant  nature;  fuch  patients, 
however,  have  the  advice  of  the  attending  phyficians  gratis,  and  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicine  from  the  hofpital  difpenfary. 

The  produdive  ftock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the  year  1793*  was  efti- 
mated  X^.  17,065  currency;  befides  which  there  are  eflates  belonging  to. 
it  that  as  yet  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  legiflature  granted 
£.  10,000  far  enlarging  the  building,  and  adding  thereto  a  Lying-in  and 
Foundling  hofpital.  The  annual  private  donations  are  very  conliderable. 
Thofe  that  contribute  a  certain  fum  have  the  power  of  elefting  the  di- 
redtors,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  chofen  yearly.  The  directors  ap- 
point fix  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  the  city  to  attend; 
there  is  alfo  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  refident  in  the  houfe.  From  the 
year  17") 6,  when  it  was  built,  to  the  year  1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,000- 
-  patients  were  admitted  into  this  hofpital,  upwards  of  6,000  of  whom 
were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hofpital  ftands  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  fpacious  walks  within  the  inclofure  for  fuch 
of  the  patients  as  are  in  a  ftate  of  convalefcence. 

The  Bettering  Houfe,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  ftands  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  fomewhat  farther  removed 
from  the  houfes  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extenfive  walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
are  here  fujniflied  with  employment,  and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted. 
During  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many  aged  and  reduced  perfons 
feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it  again  on  the  return  of  fpring. 
Whilfl  they  ftay  there,  they  are  under  very  little  reftraint,  and  go  in 
and  out  when  they  pleafe ;  they  muft,  however,  behave  orderly.  This, 
inftitution  is  fupported  by  a  tax  on  the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a  fpacious  building  of  common  ftone,  one  hundred  feet  in 
front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  folitary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and  the  apart- 
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ments  are  all  arched,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire.  Behind  the 
building  are  extenfive  yards,  which  are  fecured  by  lofty  walls.  This 
gaol  is  better  regulated,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
By  the  new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enacted,  no  crime  is  pu- 
nifliable  with  death,  excepting  murder  of  the  firft  degree,  by  which  is 
meant,  murder  that  is  perpetrated  by  wilful  premeditated  intention,  or 
in  attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every  other  offence, 
according  to  its  enormity,  is  puniilied  by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a 
determined  duration.  Objeftions  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  pu- 
nifhment,  as  not  being  fufficiently  fevere  on  the  individual  to  atone 
for  an  atrocious  crime  j  nor  capable,  becaufe  not  inflid;ed  in  public, 
of  deterring  evil-minded  perfons  in  the  community  from  the  commiffion 
of  offences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law  j  but  on  a  clofe  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  to  be  very  fevere  j  and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
iylvania,  it  feems  better  calculated  to  reftrain  the  exceffes  of  the  people 
than  any  other.  If  any  public  punifhment  could  ftrike  terror  into  the 
lawlefs  part  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  inflidlion  of  death 
would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever ;  but  death  is  diverted  of  many  of  his 
terrors,  after  being  often  prefented  to  our  view;  fo  that  we  find  in 
countries,  for  inftance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  punifhment, 
the  falutary  effects  that  might  be  expedted  from  it  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft.  The  unfortunate  wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  looks 
forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the  moment  in  which  he  is  to  be 
launched  into  eternity  ;  his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with 
him,  becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fuddenly  been  impeded 
by  the  courfe  of  juftice:  or,  if  he  is  not  too  much  hardened  in  the 
paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a  prey  to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of 
his  impending  fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confoling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  endure  are  but  the 
pangs  of  a  moment,  which  they  illuftratc  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe 
death  he  was  perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a  few  weeks  before.  A 
month  does  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  repeated  executions ;  and 
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thei-e  is  fcarcely  a  vagabond  to  be  met  with  in  the  countiy,  who  has  not 
leen  a  fellow  creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  We  all  know  what 
little  good  effect  fuch  fpedacles  produce.  But  immured  in  darknefs 
^  and  folitude,  the  prifoner  fuffers  pangs  worfe  than  death  a  hundred 
times  in  the  day :  he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  refledions ;  there  is  no  one 
thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  efcape  from 
the  horrors  which  continually  haunt  his  imagination.  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  the  moft  hardened  offender  is  foon  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  repent- 
ance. 

But  pnnifhment  by  imprifonment,  according  to  the  laws  of  Pennfyiva- 
nia,  is  impofed,  not  only  as  an  expiation  of  paft  offences,  and  an  example 
to  the  guilty  part  of  fociety,  but  for  another  pnrpofe,  regarded  by  few 
penal  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  cf  the  criminal.  The  regulations 
of  the  gaol,  are  calculated  to  promote  this  eited:  as  foon  as  poffible,  fo 
that  the  building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a  penitentiary  houfe 
more  than  that  of  a  e^ol.  As  foon  as  a  criminal  is  committed  to  the 
prifon  he  is  made  to  wafli ;  his  hair  is  fhorn,  and  if  not  decently  clothed, 
he  is  furniihied  with  clean  apparel >  then  he  is  thrown  into  a  folitarj 
cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  wide,  where  he  remains  debarred 
from  the  fight  of  every  hving  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  bare  neceffities  of  his  nature,  but  who  is  forbidden, 
on  any  account,  to  fpeak  to  him  without  there  is  abfolute  occafion.  If 
a  prifoner  is  at  all  refrad;ory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  imprifoned 
is  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  confined  in  a  cell  fecluded  even 
from  the  light  of  heaven.  This  is  the  worfl  that  can  be  inflicted  upon 
him. 

The  gaol  is  infpefted  twice  every  week  by  twelve  perfons  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  who  are  chofen  annually  from  amongfl  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go  through  the  troublefome 
functions  of  the  office  without  any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They 
divide  themfelves  into  committees ;  each  of  thefe  takes  it  in  turn,  for  a 
ftated  period,  to  vifit  every  part  of  the  prifon ;  and  a  report  is  made  to 
the  infpedors  at  large,  who  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed, 
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From  the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by  the  infpec- 
tors,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  judges,  regulate  the  treatment  of 
each  individual  prlfoner  during  his  confinement.  This  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  his  crime,  and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repentance.  So- 
litary confinement  in  a  dark  cell  is  looke-d  upon  as  the  feverefl:  ufage  j 
next,  folitary  confinement  in  a  cell  with  the  admifilon  of  light ;  next, 
confinement  in  a  cell  where  the  prifoner  is  allowed  to  do  fome  fort  of 
work;  laftly,  labour  in  company  with  others.  The  prifoners  are 
obliged  to  bathe  twice  every  week,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  pur- 
pofe  being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and  alfo  to  change 
their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regularly  provided.  Thofe  in  folitary 
confinement  are  kept  upon  bread  and  water;  but  thofe  who  labour 
sre  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  :  meat  is  difpenfed 
only  in  finall  quantities,  twice  in  the  week.  Their  drink  is  water ; 
on  no  pretence  is  any  other  beverage  fufFered  to  be  brought  into  the 
prifon.  This  diet  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afix)rd  the  prifoners 
fiirength  fufiicient  to  perform  the  labour  that  is  impofed  upon  them ; 
whereas  a  more  generous  one  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds 
lefs  humble  and  fubmiffive.  Thofe  who  labour,  are  employed  in  the 
particular  trade  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  prifon;  if  not  acquainted  with  any,  fomething  is 
foon  found  that  they  can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for  fhoemakers, 
another  for  taylors,  a  third  for  carpenters,  and  fo  on  ;  and  in  the  yards 
are  ftone-cutters,  fmiths,  nailers,  6cc.  &c. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  the 
prifon  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  manufaftory.  Good  order  and 
decency  prevail  throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a  fpe<ftator  is  never  alTailed -by 
thefightof  fuch  ghafilyand  fqualid  figures  as  are  continually  to  be  met  with 
in  our  prifons ;  fo  far,  alfo,  is  a  vifitor  from  being  infulted,  thit  he  is 
fcarcely  noticed  as  he  paffes  through  the  difi^erent  wards.  The  prifoners. 
are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  other  without  there  is  neceffity ;  they 
are  alfo  forbidden  to  laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  dilturb- 
ance.  An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one  performs 
his  work  diligently ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  fmalleft  refiftance  to  any  of  the 
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regulations,  the  offender  is  immediately  caft  into  a  folitary  cell,  to  fubfifl 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  behaviour  j 
but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this  treatment,  who  have  once  expe- 
rienced it,  is  fuch,  that  it  is  feldom  found  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The 
women  are  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  their  fex.  The  labourers  all  eat  together  in  one  large  apartment; 
and  regularly,  every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  attend. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at  times  with  .  the  prifoners, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  their  minds  and  principles.  The  infpediors, 
when  they  vifit  the  prifon,  alfo  do  the  fame  j  fo  that  when  a  prifoner 
is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  man  ;  he  has  been  habi- 
tuated to  employment,  and  has  received  good  inftrudiions.  The  greatefl: 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  According  to  the  regulations,  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  vifit  the  prifon  without  permiffion  of  the  infped-ors.  The 
greatefl:  care  is  aHb  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  fick  there  are  proper  apartments  and  good  advice  pro- 
vided. The  longeft  period  of  confinement  is  for  a  rape,  which  is  not 
to  be  lefs  than  ten  years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.  For  high 
treafon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  fix  nor  more 
than  twelve  years.  There  are  prifons  in  every  county  throughout  Penn- 
fylvania,  but  none  as  yet  are  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which  ' 
has  been  defcribed.  Criminals  are  frequently  fent  from  other  parts  of  the 
flate  to  receive  puniiliment  in  the  prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  condu6ted,  that  inflead  of  being  an  expenfe,  it 
now  annually  produces  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  flate. 
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population  of  Philadelphia. — Some  Account  of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Cha' 
ra^er  and  Mcmners — Private  Amufements. — Americans  lofe  their  Teeth 
prematurely. — Theatrical  Amufements  only  pertnitted  of  late. — ^takers. 
— Prefident's  Levee  and  Drawing  'k.oom. — Places  of  puhlic  Worjhip.—^ 
Carriages,  'what  fort  of  ufed  in  Philadelphia. — Taverns,  how  coridudied  in 
America. — Difficulty  of  procuring  Servants. — Character  of  the  lower 
ClaJJes  of  People  in  America, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November. 

jpHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  cenfus  taken  in  the  Year  1790, 
contained  42,000  people.  From  the  natural  increafe,  however, 
of  population,  and  the  influx  of  flrangers,  the  number  is  fuppofed  now 
to  be  near  50,000,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1793,  -which  fwept  oft  4,000  people.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  Eng- 
lifh,  Irifh,  Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born  citizens, 
defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe  by- 
far  the  mod:  numerous  clafs.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  mofl  part 
engaged  in  fome  fort  of  bufinefs  j  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  live  without 
any  oflenfible  profeffions,  on  the  fortunes  which  they  themfelves  have 
raifed ;  but  thefe  men  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their 
property,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  the  file  of  lands,  -which 
they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more  on  advantageous  terms. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  man  of  any  property  in  the  coun- 
try, who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land,  which  may 
be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  a  large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  are  aflembled  together 
itom  fo  many  different  quarters,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  diverfity 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  very  ge- 
n/erally  made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  perfons  from  other  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philadelphians  are  extremely  deficient  in 
hofpitality  and  politenefs  towards  Grangers.  Amongfl  the  uppermoft 
circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  liaughtinefs,  and  oftentation  are  confpi- 
cuoiis ;  and  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  that 
an  order  of  nobility  fliould  be  eftablilhed,  by  which  they  might  be 
exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they  are  in  their 
own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general  there  is  a  cold- 
nefs  and  referve,  as  if  they  were  fufpicious  of  fome  deligns  againft  them, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  thein.  In  their 
private  focieties  a  trijiejjc  is  apparent,  near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never 
approach.  It  is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteeleft  houfes,  to  fee  a  large 
party  of  from -twenty  to  thirty  perfons  affembled,  and  feated  round  a 
room,  without  partaking  of  any  other  amufement  than  what  arifes  from 
the  converfation,  moll  frequently  in  whifpers,  that  paffes  betv/een  the 
two  perfons  who  are  feated  next  to  each  other.  The  party  meets  be- 
tween jQx  and  feven  in  the  evening;  tea  is  ferved  with  much  form ; 
and  at  ten,  by  which  time  moft  of  the  company  are  wearied  with  having 
remained  fo  long  ftationary,  they  return  to  their  own  homes.  Still, 
however,  they  are  not  ftrangers  to  mufic,  cards,  or  dancing  their 
knowledge  of  mufic,  indeed^  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but  in  dancing,  which 
appears  to  be  their  mofl  favourite  amufement,  they  certainly  excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilft  young,  are  very  pretty,  but  by  the  time 
they  become  mothers  of  a  little  family  they  lofe  all  their  beauty,  their  com- 
pletions fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they  hardly  appear 
like  the  fame  creatures.  In  a  few  inftances  only  it  would  be  poflible  to 
find  a  fine  woman  of  the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a  large  family.  The 
fudden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a  circumfiance  Vv'hich  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty ;  both  men.  and  women,  American  born,  lofing 
'  them  very  generally  at  an  early  age.  Some  afcribe  it  to  the  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold  3  but  negroes,  who  are 
expofed  to  the  fame  tranfition  of  climate,  are  diftinguifhed  for  the  whiter 
jnefs  and  beauty  of  their  teeth  ;  and  the  Indians  alfo,  who  are  more  ex- 
pofed than  either,  preferve  their  teeth  in  good  order.  Others  at- 
tribute it- to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  confedlonary.    Of  cbnfeftionarys 
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the  Americans  in  the  towns  certainly  make  an  inordinate  ufe  ;  but 
in  the  country,  where  the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting 
fuch  things,  the  men,  but  more  generally  the  women,  alfo  lofe  their 
teeth  very  prematurely.  Moll  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  ge- 
neral ufe  they  make  of  falted  provifions.  In  the  country  p  irts  of 
America  in  particular,  the  people  live  upon  falted  pork  and  falted  fifh 
nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  part,  flnce  1779,  that  any  public  ainufe- 
ments  have  been  fuffered  in  this  city ;  the  old  corporation,  which  con- 
fifted  moflly  of  the  Quakers,  and  not  of 'the  moft  liberal  minded  people 
in  the  city,  having  always  oppofed  the  eftablifhment  of  any  place  for  the 
purpofe.  Now,  however,  there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Little  or  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood,  and  a  very 
indifferent  building.  The' new  ohe'is  built  of  brick,  and  neatly  fitted 
up  within ;  but  it  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  town.  A  fh -eking 
cu'Ilom  obtains. here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at  times 
is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  difagreeable  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  going  away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and 
porter  is  brought  between  the  ads,  precifely  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tavern.  The  adors  are  procured,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j  none  of  them  are  very  eminent  per- 
formers, but  they  are  equal  to  what  are  ufually  met  vv'ith  in  the 
country  towns  of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood; 
equeftrian  and  other  exercifes  are  performed  there,  fimilar  to  thofe  at 
Aftley's.  Dancing  aflemblifs  are  held  regularly  every  fortnight  through 
the  winter,  and  occafionally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fummer,  the  people  that  can  make  it  convenient  retire  to 
country  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  all  public  and 
private  aniufements  ceafe;  winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Congrefs 
being  then  a/lembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo  clofely  attended  to,  as  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

The  prefident  fmds  it  neccflary,  in  general,  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  congrefs,  and  refides  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  feffion.    Once  in  the  week,  during  his  ftay  in  the  city,  he 
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has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  At 
thefe  he  always  appears  himfelf  in  a  court  drefs,  and  it  is  expecfled  that 
the  foreign  minifters  fhould  always  attend  in  the  fame  flyle;  this  they 
conftantly  do,  excepting  the  French  minifter,  who  makes  a  point  of 
going  in  diiliabille,  not  to  fay  worfe  of  it.  Otiier  perfons  are  at  liberty 
.  to  go  as  they  think  proper.  Mrs.  Wafliington,  alfo,  has  a  drawing 
room  once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladies  are  feated  in  great 
form  round  the  ap.artment,  and  tea,  coffee,  &c.  ferved  *. 

~  Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers  in  America,  but 
their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame  proportion  now  to  that  of  the 
other  citizens  which  it  did  formerly.  At  prefent  they  form  about  one. 
fourth  only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  ai]y  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Quakers,  on  the  contrary  they  have  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  but  from  the  great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a  different 
perfuafion.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  live  places  for  public 
worfliip ;  to  the  Frefbyterians  and  Seceders  fix;  to  the  Englifh  Epifco- 
palians  three;  to  German  Lutherans  two;  to  the  Roman  Catholics  four^ 
and  one  refpedtively  to  the  Swedifh  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Baptifls, 
Univerfal  Baptifts,  Methodifts-  and  Jews.  On  a  Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  dreffed;  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  in  particular  are 
remarkably  well  clothed.  This  is  a  great  day  alfo  for  little  excurlions 
into  the  country. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia  confift  of  coaches,  cha- 
riots, chaifes,  coachees,  and  .light  waggons,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
built  in  Philadelphia.  The  equipages  of  a  few  individuals  are  extremely 
oftentatious  ;  nor  dees  there  appear  in  any  that  neatnefs  and  elegance 
which  might  be  expe(3;ed  amongfl:  a  fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of 
imitating  the  fafhions  of  England,  and  that  are  continually  getting 
models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachee  is  a  carriage  peculiar,.  I 
believe,  to  Am€rica ;  the  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a  coach, 


*  Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefent 
prefident,  or  not,  1  have  not  heard.  Many  ob- 
jeftions  were  made  to  it  by  the  democrattc 
party  during  the  adminiftration  of  Geileral 


Wafhingtonj  as  being  inconfvftent  with  thefpirit 
of  a  republican  government,  and  deftruftive  of 
that  equality  which  ought  to  reign  aniongft  the 
citizens  of  every  clafs. 

but 
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but  of  the  fame  fhape.  In  the  front  it  Is  left  quite  open  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a  bench  under  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
There  are  two  feats  in  it  for  the  paiTengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces 
towards  the  horfes.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  fmall  props,  which  arc 
placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the  pannels, 
it  is  quite  open,  and  to  guard  againft  bad  weather  there  are  curtains, 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fallen  to  buttons  placed 
for  the  purpofe  on  the  outfide.  There  is  alfo  a  leathern  curtain  to  hang 
occafionally  between- the  driver  and  pafi^engers. 

The  hght  wa^igons  are  on  the  fame  conllrudtion,  and  are  calculated 
to  accommodate  from  four  to  twel/e  people.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  fmall  waggon  and  a  coachee  is,  that  the  latter  is  better  finifh- 
ed,  has  varnifhed  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  fide.  The  former  has  no 
doors,  but  the  pafTengers  fcramble  in  the  beft  way  they  can,  over  the 
feat  of  the  driver.  The  waggons  are  ufed  univerfdly  for  flage  carriages. 

The  accommodations  at  the  taverns,  by  which  name  they  call  all 
inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  they  are,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  country.  The  mode  of  con- 
du(5ling  them  is  nearly  the  fame  every  where.  The  traveller  is  fhewn, 
on  arrival,  into  a  room  which  is  common  to  every  perfon  in  the  houfe, 
and  which  is  generally  the  one  fet  apart  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  All  the  fi:rangers  that  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down  to 
thefe  meals  promifcuoufly,  and,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  the  family 
of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a  part  of  the  company.  I;  is  feldom  that  a 
private  parlour  or  drawing  room  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  taverns, 
even  in  the  towns  j  and  it  is  always  with  reludance  that  breakfafl  or 
dinner  is  ferved  up  feparately  to  any  individual.  If  a  fingle  bed  room 
can  be  procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  j  but  it"  is  not  always 
that  even  this  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who  travel  through  the  country 
mufi;  often  fubmit  to  be  crammed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely 
fufficient  fpace  to  walk  between  the  beds.*    Strangers  who  remain  for 

any . 

Having  flopped  one  niglit  at  Elkton,  on     my  firft  enquiries  from  the  landlord,  on  alighting- 
my  journey  to  Baltimore  in  the  public  carriage,    as  there  were  many  paflengers  in  the  flage,  were 
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liny  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  moft  ufually  go  to  private  board- 
ing houfes,  of  which  great  numbers  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  matter  to  procure  furniflied  lodgings  without  paying  for 
board. 

At  all  the  taverns,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  particularly  in  the  latter," 
the  attendance  is  very  bad  j  indeed,  excepting  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where 
there  are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty to  procure  domeftic  fervants  of  any  defcription.  The  generality  of 
fervants  that  are  met  with  in  Philadelphia  are  emigrant  Europeans  they, 
however,  for  the  moft  part,  only  remain  in  fervice  until  they  can  fave  a 
little  money,  when  they  conftantly  quit  their  mafters,  being  led  to  do  fo 
by  that  defire  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  every  perfon  in  America  may  enjoy  that  will  be  induftrious. 
The  few  that  remain  fteady  to  thofe  who  have  hired  them  are  retained 
at  mofi:  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Americans,  none  but  thofe  of  the 
moft  indifferent  charadlers  ever  enter  into  fervice,  which  they  confider 
as  fuitable  only  to  negroes ;  the  negroes  again,  in  Pennfylvania  and  in 
the  other  ftates  where  fteps  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  11a very,  are  taught  by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every 
refpedt  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  endeavour  to  imitate 
them  by  being  faucj.  It  is  the  fame  both  with  males  and  females.  I  muft 
here  obferve,  that  amongfb  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongft  thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there 
is  a  want  of  good  manners  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoft  every 
foreigner  j  I  wi£h  alfo  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  remark  has 
been  made,  merely  becaufe  the  fame  deference  and  the  fame  refpedlful 
attention,  which  we  fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  who  are  in  a  lituation  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  themfelves,  is  not  alfo  paid  in  America  to  perfons  in  the  fame 
ftation  j  it  is  the  want  of  common  civility  I  complain  of,  which  it  is 

to  know  vvhat accommodation  his  houfe  afforded,  trouble  about  tKe  extent  of  Kis  accommodations, 

He  feemed  much  furprifed  that  any  enquiries  as  he  had  no  leis  than  eleve>;  beds  in  one  of  his 

fiioutd  be  made  on  fuch  a  fubjjft,  and  with  much  rooms. 
£onfcquence  told  me,  I  need  not  give  myfelf  any 
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always  defirable  to  behold  betweea  man  and  man,  let  their  iituations  in 
life  be  what  they  may^  and  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, or  to  the  fpirit  of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obfervable  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  wild  Indians  that  wander  through  the  forefts  of  this  vaft 
continent,  the  nioft  free  and  independent  of  all  human  beings.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  lower  clafies  of  people  will  return  rude  and 
impertinent  anfwers  to  queftions  couched  in  the  mofl  civil  terms^ 
and  will  infult  a  perfon  that  bears  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  on 
purpofe  to  fliew  how  much  they  confider  themfelves  upon  an  equality 
with  him.  Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  an  any  terms  } 
they  feetn  to  think  that  it  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a  ftranger  that  he  is  really  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  but  by  being  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence. 
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'Journey  to  Baltimore. — Defcriptmi  of  the  Country  about  Fhiladelphia,-^ 
Floating  Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  how  C07iJiruBed. — Mills  in  Brandy- 
wine  Creek, — Improvement  in  the  Machinery  of  Flour  Mills  in  Ame- 
,  rica, — Town  of  Wilmington. — 'Log  'Hovfes. — Bad  Roads. — Fijie  Pro- 
fpeSis. — How  relijhed  by  Americans. — 'Taverns. — Sufquehamiah  River. — - 
Town  of  Baltimore. — Plan  of  the  Town. — Harbour. — Public  and  pri" 
inate  Buildings. — Inhabita?its. — Country  between  Baltimore  and  Wajlj- 
ington. — Execrable  Roads, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafliington,  November 

the  1 6th  of  November  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  The 
only  mode  of  conveyance  which  offers  for  a  traveller,  who  is  not 
provided  with  his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  the  public  ftage  waggon  ; 
it  is  poflible,  indeed,  to  procure  a  private  carriage  at  Philadelphia  to  go 
on  to  Baltimore,  for  which  a  great  price  is  always  demanded ;  but 

there 
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there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  hiring  a  carriage  or  horfes  from  ftage  to  flage. 
The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cultivated,  and  it  abounds  with 
neat  country  houfes ;  but  it  has  a  bare  appearance,  being  almoft  totally 
flripped  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down  without  mercy  for 
firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the  plough  ;  neither  are  there  any  hedges, 
an  idea  prevailing  that  they  in^poverifh  the  land  wherever  they  are 
planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the  common  poft  and  rail,  or  of  the  an- 
gular kind.  Thefe  laft  are  made  of  rails  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
roughly  fplit  out  of  trees,  and  placed  horizontally  above  one  another, 
as  the  bars  of  a  gate  but  each  tier  of  rails,  or  gate  as  it  were,  inftead  of 
being  on  a  ftraight  line  with  the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a  different  di- 
rection, fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufhcient  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  rails 
of  one  tier  to  reft  fteadily  on  thofe  of  the  next«  As  thefe  fences,  from 
their  ferpentine  courfe,  occupy  at  leaft  fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a 
common  pofl  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a  great  deal  more  wood, 
they  are  mollly  laid  afide  whenever  land  and  timber  become  objedrs  of 
importance,  as  they  foon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweft  of  three  floating  bridges, 
which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  The  view  on  paffing  this  river,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The  banks  on  each  fide 
are  high,  and  for  many  miles  above  afford  the  moft  delightful  fituations 
for  villas.  A  very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  is  feen  on 
pafling  the  river  jufl  above  the  bridge.  Adjoining  to  it  are  public  gar- 
dens, and  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  are  formed  of  large  trees,  Vv'hich  are  placed  in  the 
water  tranfverfely,  and  chained  together  j  beams  are  then  laid  lengthways 
upon  thefe,  and  the  whole  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way  convenient 
for  pa<7<;  ngers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a  railing.  When  very  heavy  car- 
riages go  r'crofs  thefe  bridges,  they  fink  a  few  inches  below  the  furface  pf 
the  water ;  but  the  pafTage  is  by  no  means  dangerous.  They  are  kept 
in  an  even  direction  acrofs  the  river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in 
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different  parts,  and  are  alfo  ftrongly  fecured  on  both  fhores.  Over  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies,  they  are  fo  contrived  that  a 
piece  can  be  removed  to  allow  veffels  to  pafs  through.  Thefe  bridges 
are  frequently  damaged,  and  fomecimes  entirely  carried  av/.'.y,  during 
floods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be 
much  ice  floating  in  the  river.  To  guaid  againft  this,  when  danger  is 
apprehended  and  the  flood  does  not  come  on  too  rapidly^  they  unfaften 
all  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  is  conllned  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  let  the  whole  float  down  with  the  ftream  to  a  convenient  part  of  ths 
fhore,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  fecured. 

The  country,  after  paffing  the  Schuylkill,  ispleafingly  diveniBed  with 
rifing  grounds  and  woods,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  good  ftate  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  firfl  town  of  any  note  which  you  come  to  is  Chefler,  hitcQn 
miles  from  Philadelphia  j  this  town  contains  about  fixty  dwellings,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  nrr!;  colonian  affembly  fat. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tov/n  there  is  a  very  grand  view  of  the 
river  Delaware. 

About  half  a  mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington  is  Brandy-wine 
River,  retnarkable  for  its  mills,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  being  built  almoft 
clofe  to  each  other  upon  it.  The  water,  juft  above  the  bridge  which 
is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with  great  violence  over  a  bed 
of  rocks;  and  feats,  at  a  very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three 
times  the  number  of  mills  already  built.  VefTels  carrying  i,ooo  buHiels 
of  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them,  and  by  means  of  machinery 
their  cargoes  are  received  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour,  fome  for  fawing  of 
wood,  and  others  for  flone.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  flour  mills  in  America  are  very  great.  The 
chief  of  thefe  confifl:  in  a  new  application  of  the  fcrew,  and  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  what  are  called  elevators,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  chain  pump.  The  fcrew  is  made  by  fticking  fmall 
thin  pieces  of  board,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  into  a  cy- 
linder,-fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral  line.  This  fcrew  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofition,  and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour  from  one 
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end  of  a  trough  to  the  other.  For  in  fiance, 'in  the  trough  which  tc- 
ceives  the  meal  immediately  coming  from  the ,  ftones,  a' fcrew  of  this 
kind  is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  on,  to  the  diHance  of  fix  or 
eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a  refervoir ;  from  thence,  Vv'ithout  any  manual 
labour,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevator&y 
which  confiil  of  a  number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the  fize  of  tea-cups,  at- 
tached to  a  long  band  that  goes  round  a  wheel  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  the  wheels-, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour  below,  and  take 
their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they  empty  themf^lves  as  they  turn 
round  the  upper  wheel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  ^n  any  thing,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
dud.  By  means  of  thefe  two  fimple  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is 
required  from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till  it  is  con- 
verted into  flour,  and  ready  to  be  packed,  during  the  various  procefTes 
of  fcreening,  grinding,  fifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  fl:ate  of  Delaware,  and  contains 
about  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick.  The  flireets  are 
laid  out  on  a  plan  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
nothing  very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  country  round  about  it  is 
flat  and  inflpid.  Elkton,  twenty-one  miles  difl:ant  from  Wilmington, 
and  the  firft  town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indifl'erent  houfes, 
which  are  built  without  any  regularity;  it  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I  firfl:  took  notice  of  log-houfes ;  thofe  which 
I  had  hitherto  feen  having  been  built  either  of  brick  or  fl:one,  or  elfe 
conflirutfled  with  wooden  frames,  fheathed  on  the  outflde  with  boards. 
The  icg-houfes  are  cheaper  than  any  others  in  a  country  where  there 
is  abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  are  the  firft  that  are  erefted  on  a 
new  fettlement  in  America.-  The  fldes  confift  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and 
placed  horizontally  one  upon  the  other ;  the  ends  of  the  logs  of  one 
fide  refting  a.lternately  on  the  ends  of  thofe  of  the  adjoining  fldes,  in 
notches  J  the  interftices  between  the  logs  are  flopped  with  clay  ;  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  boards  or  with  fliingles,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  fhape  of  flates  or  tiles,  and  which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe, 
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with  a  few  exceptions,  throughout  America.  Thefe  habitations  ars  not 
very  fightly,  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
laft  for  a  lon^  time. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  is  raifed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  the  produdion  of  which  the  foil  is  favourable ;  but 
the  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  not  feen  from  the  road, 
which  pafTes  chiefly  over  barren  and  hilly  trads,  called  "  ridges."  The 
reafon  for  carrying  the  road  over  thefe  is,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  laft 
longer  than  if  carried  over  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  where  the  foil  is 
deep,  a  circumftance  which  the  people  of  Maryland  always  take  into 
confideration ;  for  after  a  road  is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep 
it  io  good  repair.  The  roads  in  this  ftate  are  worfe  than  in  any 
ione  in  the  union  ;  indeed  fo  very  bad  are  they,  that  on  going  from 
Elk  ton  to  the  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the  driver  frequently  had  to  call 
to  the  paffengers  in  the  llage,  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage  firfl  at  one 
fide,  then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfetting  in  the  deep 
ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds :  *'  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right;" 
upon  which  the  paffengers  all  ftretched  their  bodies  half  way  out  of  the 
carriage  to  balance  it  on  that  fide  :  **  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  left/'  and 
fo  on.  This  was  found  abfolutely  neceffary  at  leafl  a  dozen  times  in 
half  the  number  of  miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  mend  thefe 
roads,  it  is  always  by  filling  the  ruts  with  faplings  or  bufhes,  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  earth.  This,, however,  is  dons  only  when  there  are 
fields  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  If  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a  wood, 
then,  infteadof  mending  it  where  k  is  bad,  they  open  a  ntwpafla^e  through 
the  trees,  which  they  call  making  a  road  It  is  very  common  in  Mary- 
land to  fee  fix  or  f.ven  different  roads  blanching  out  from  one,  which 
all  lead  to  the  fame  place.  A  ftranger,  before  he  is  acquainted  with 
this  circumftance,  is  frequently  puzzled  to  know  whivn  he  oujht  to 
take.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  drivers  of  the  flages  guide  their 
horfes  along  thefe  new  roads,  v.'hich  are  full  of  fb-mips  of  trees,  is  aflor- 
nifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are  the  mofl  awk.va-d  drivers  poffible; 
jt  is  more  by  the  different  noifes  v^'hich  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  they  manage  their  horfes. 
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Charleflon  flanJs  at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  Elkton ;  there  are 
about  twenty  houles  only  in  it,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
who  carry  on  a  herring  fifhcry.  Beyond  it  the  country  is  much  diver- 
fified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared,  that  in  many  parts  the  road  winds 
through  uninterrupted  woods  for  four  or  five  miles  together.  The  fcenery 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  extremely  interefling.  From  the  top  of  the 
hills  you  meet  with  numberlefs  bold  and  extenfive  profpe6ts  of  the  Che- 
fapeak  Bay  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah;  and  fcarcely  do  you  crofs  a  val- 
ley without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  the  waters  of  fome  little 
creek  or  rivulet  rufhing  over  ledges  of  rock  in  a  beautiful  cafcade.  The 
generality  of  Americans  flare  with  aflonifhment  at  a  perfon  who  can 
feel  any  delight  at  paffing  through  fuch  a  country  as  this.  To  them 
the  fight  of  a  wheat  field  or  a  cabbage  garden  would  convey  pleafure  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  mofl  romantic  woodland  views.  They  have  an 
unconquerable  averfion  to  trees  ;  and  whenever  a  fettlement  is  made, 
they  cut  away  all  before  them  without  mercy  ;  not  one  is  fpared  j  all 
fhare  the  fime  fate,  and  are  involved  in  the  general  havoc.  It  appears 
ftrange,  that  in  a  country  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  a<fl  with  fach  pro- 
digious power,  fome  few  trees  near  the  habitations  fhould  not  be  fpared, 
whofe  foliage  might  afford  a  cooling  fhade  during  the  parching  heats  of 
ftimmer  ;  and  I  have  oftentimes  exprelTed  my  aflonilhment  that  none 
were  ever  left  for  that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I  have  generally  been  told, 
that  they  could  not  be  left  Handing  near  a  houfe  without  danger.  The 
trees  it  feems  in  the  American  forefts  have  but  a  verv  ilender  hold  in  the 
ground,  coniidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two  or  three  fully 
grown  are  deprived  of  fhelter  in  confequence  of  the  others  which  ftood 
around  them  being  cut  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
firfl  ftorm  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  trees  of  a  fmall  growth,  which  aiight  iafely  be  fpared,  and  which 
would  foon  afford  an  agreeable  fhade  if  the  Americans  thought  proper 
to  leave  them  ftanding  ;  but  the  fad  of  the  matter  is,  that  from  the  face 
of  the  country  being  entirely  overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple become  fatiated  with  the  fight  of  them.    The  ground^  cannot  be 
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tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves,  till  they  are  removed; 
they  are  Ipoked  upon  as  a  niiifance,  and  the  man  that  can  cut  down  the 
largefl  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his  houfe  moft  clear  of  them, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  induflrious  citizen,  and  the  one  that  is  making 
the  grcateft  improvements     in  the  country. 

,  Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are  taverns,  which 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the  fame  ftile,  with  a  porch  in  front 
the  entire  length  of  the  houfe.  Few  of  thefe  taveins  have  anfigns, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  diftinguifhed.  from  the  other  houfes  by  the 
number  of  handbills  pafted  up  on  the  walls  near  the  door.  They  take 
their  name,  not  from  the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones's,  Brown's,  &c.  6cc.  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. At  each  houfe  there  are  regular  hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper,  and  if  a  traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed  for 
any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a  feparate  meal  for  himfelf ; 
he  mufi:  wait  patiently  till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  fit  down  with 
the  other  guefts  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafis  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved ;  there  is  tea,  coffee,  and  different  forts  of 
bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and,  very  commonly  befides,  beef  fteaks,  fried  fifh, 
&c.  &c  -f.  The  charge  made  for  breakfaft  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore,,  which  is  of  a  quality 
particularly  well  adapted  for  calling.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occafion  to  fink  a  fliaft  to- 
get  at  it.  Near  Charlefl:on  there  is  a  fmall  foundery  for  cannon.  The 
cannon  are  bored  by  water.  As  I  pafied  by,  they  were  making  twenty- 
four  pounders,  two  of  which  I  was  informed  they  finifiied  every  "week. 
The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ;  very  few  of  the  guns  burft  on  being 
proved. 


*  I  have  heard  of  Americans  landing  on  barren 
parts  of  the  nortli  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and 
evincing  the  greateft  furprife  and  pleafure  at  the 
beauty  and  improved  ftate  of  the  country,  "  fo 
"  clear  of  trees ! !" 

I  The  landlady  always  prefides  at  the  head 


of  the  table  to  make  the  tea,  or  a  female  fcrvant 
attends  for  that  purpofe  at  breakfaft  and  in  the 
evening;  and  at  many  taverns  in  the  country 
the  whole  of  the  family  fit  down  to  dinner 
with  the  guells. 
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The  Sufquehannah  river  is  crofied,  on  the  way  to  Baltimore,  at  a  ferry 
five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Chefapeak.  The  river  is  here 
about  a  mile  and  quarter  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veffels;  the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  fcenery  is  grand  anJ 
pidurefque.  A  fmall  town  called  Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains 
about  forty  houfes,  flands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  to  congrefs  the  laft  year  to  have  it  made  a  port  of  entry;  but  at 
prefent  there  is  very  little  trade  carried  on  there.  A  few  fliips  are  an- 
nually built  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor ;  the  foil  is  of  a  yellow  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and 
the  roads  execrable. 

Baltimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  lixteen  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  though  not  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  is  the  largeft  town  in  Maryland, 
and  the  moil:  coniiderable  place  of  trade  in  North  America,  after  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  fomewhat  (imilar  to 
that  of  Philadelphia,  mofl  of  the  ftreets  croffing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  ftreet,  which  runs  eaft  and  weft  nearly,  is  about  eighty 
feet  wide ;  the  others  are  from  forty  to  fixty  feet.  Tlie  ftreets  are  not  all 
paved,  fo  that  when  it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  almoft  irapalTable, 
the  foil  being  a  ftiff  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the  water  a  long  time. 
On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  a  harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon, 
which  affords  about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  two 
thoufand  fail  of  merchant  veffels.  There  are  wharfs  and  ftores  along  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  town;  but  as  a  particular  wind  is  necefiary  to 
enable  fhips  to  get  out  of  this  bafon,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
v/hich  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  ftop  at  a  harbour  which  is  formed  by 
a  neck  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  bafon,  called  Fell's  Point.  Here 
alfo  wharfs  have  been  built,  alongfide  which  veffels  of  fix  hundred  tons 
burthen  can  lie  with  perfed  fafety.  Numbers  of  perfons  have  been  in- 
duced to  fettle  on  this  Point,  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to  the  fhipping. 
Upwards  of  feven  hundred  houfes  have  already  been  built  there,  and 
regular  ftreets  laid  out,  with  a  large  market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  are  confidered  as  a  part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appearance 
they  form  a  feparate  town,  being  upwards  "of  a  mile  diftant  from  the 
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ether  part  cf  the  town.    In  the  neighbourhood.  Fell's  Point  and  Bulti- 
-  more  are  fpoken  of  as  diftincft  and  feparate  places.    Fell's  Point  is 
chiefly  the  refidence  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the  younger  partners 
of  mercantile  houfes,  who  are  ftationed  there  to  attend  to  the  fhipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore  are  of  brick,  but 
many,  particularly  in  the  Ikirts  of  the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fome  of 
the  new  ftreets  a  few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  fmall,.  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  public  buildings,  there 
are  none  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  churches  and  places  for 
public  worfhip  are  ten  in  number ;  one  refpeftively  for  Epifcopalians,. 
Preibyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts,  Reformed  Ger- 
mans, Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Baptiils,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
for  Methodills,  The  Prefbyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been  eredted,. 
is  the  beft  building  among  them,  and  indeed  the  handfomeft  building 
in  town.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a  portico  in  front  fupported  by  fix  pillars: 
of  flone. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated  banks  in  this  town,  and 
the  number  of  notes  iffued  from  them  is-  fo  great,  as  almoft  to  preclude- 
the  circulation  of  fpecie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmall  a  fum  as  a 
fmgle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than  filver,  are  generally 
preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very  fcarce  j  I  hardly  ever  met  with  it 
during  two  months  that  I  remained  in  Maryland. 

Amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Baltin;iore  are  to  be  found  Englifh, 
Iri{h,  Scotch,  and  French.  The  Irifh  appear  to  be  rnoft  numerous  ;  and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  in  town  are  in  the  number.  Since  the 
war,  a  great  many  French  have  arrived  both  fi  om  France  and  from  the 
Weft  India  Illands.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They  are  moftly  plain 
people,  fociable  however  amongft  themfelves,  and  very  friendly  and. 
hofpitable  towards  ftrangers.  Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  both  in  private  and  at  public  aftemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which  there  are  performances 
occafionally.  The  oldeft  of  them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell's  Point,, 
is  rnoft  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a  heap  of  loofe  boards;  for 
8  along 
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a  long  time  it  lay  quite  neglecfled,  but  has  lately  been  fitted  up  for  a 
Company  of  French  actors,  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever.  Daring  the  autumn  it  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  retire  to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  fome  arc 
mofl:  delightfully  fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  Wafliington,  which  is  forty  miles  diftant,  the 
country  wears  but  a  poor  appearance.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  confifls 
of  a  yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel ;  in  other  parts  it  is  very  fandy.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  between  the  hills  are  patches  of 
rich  black  earth,  called  bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a  large 
lize  J  but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall.  The  roads  paffing 
over  thefe  bottoms  are  worfe  than  any  I  ever  met  with  elfewhere.  In 
driving  over  one  of  them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a  branch  of  Patuxent 
river,  a  few  days  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels  of  a  fulky  which  I 
was  in  funk  up  to  the  very  boxes.  For  a  moment  I  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  get  out  without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  haunches, 
and  difengaging  his  fore-feet,  made  a  vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which 
luckily  difengaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me  from  my 
embarralTment.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  General  Wafhington, 
as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a  fhort  time  before,  was  flopped  in  the 
very  fame  place,  his  carriage  finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  fend  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  for  ropes  and  poles  to  extricate 
it.  Over  fome  of  the  bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impaffable  in  their 
natural  ftate,  caufeways  have  been  thrown,  which  are  made  with  large 
trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road.  For  a  time  thefe  caufeways  af- 
ford a  commodious  pafTage ;  but  they  do  not  laft  long,  as  many  of  the 
trees  finking  into  the  ibft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  continual  attri- 
tion of  waggon  wheels  in  a  particular  part,  breaking  afunder.  In  this 
fiiate,  fall  of  unfeen  obfi:acles,  it  is  abfolutely  a  matter  of  danger  for  a 
perfon  unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a  carriage  along 
it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered  with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad 
as  the  caufeways,  and  totter  as  a  carriage  pafiTes  over.    That  the  legif- 
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lature  of  Maryland  can  be  fo  inactive,  and  not  take  feme  fleps  to  repair 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  ftate,  the  great  road  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Wa£}iington,  is  mod 
wonderful ! 


LETTER  IV. 

Foundation  of  the  City  of  WojQjington. — Not  readily  agreed  to  by  different 
States. — Choice  of  the  Ground  left  to  General  Wajhington — Circufn- 

Jiances  to  be  confdered  in  chufing  the  Ground. — Hhe  Spot  fixed  upon 
central  to  all  the  States. — Alfo  remarkably  advanta'geoufiy  filiated  for 
Trade. — Nature  of  the  Back  Country  Trade. — Summary  View  of  the 
principal  Trading  Towns  in  the  United  States. — Their  Profperity  Jljew?i 
to  depend  on  the  Back  Country  Trade. — Defcriptioji  of  the  Patowmac 
River. — Its  Connediion  with  other  Rivers  pointed  out. — Prodigious 
Extent  of  the  Water  Communication  from  WaJJnngton  City  in  all  Direc- 
tions.— Country  likely  to  trade  immediately  with  JVaJhington. — Situation 
of  Wajhington. — Plan  of  the  City. — Public  Buildings, — Some  begmit 
others  projeBed. — Capital  Prefidenfs  Houfe. — Hotel. — Stone  and  other 
building  Materials  found  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Private  Houfes  and 
Inhabitants  at  prefent  in  the  City. — Different  Opinions  refpe Sling  the 

future  Greatnefs  of  the  City. — Impedime?its  thrown  in  the  Way  of  its 
Improvement. — What  has  given  rife  to  this. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  ^   Wafliington,  November. 

'"jpHE  City  of  Wafhington,  or  the  Federal  City,  as  it  is  indifcrimi- 
nately  called,  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1792,  and  is  exprefsly  de- 
figned  for  being  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government.  In  the  year  1800  the  congrefs  is  to  meet 
there  for  the  firft  time,    As  the  foundation  of  this  city  has  attracted  the 
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attention  of  fo  many  people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  about  it,  I  llialJ,  in  the  following  pages,  give  yoa 
a  brief  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  Pennfylvanian  line,  or  of  the  militia,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
furrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  affembled  at  Philadelphia, 
and  with  vehement  menaces  infifted  upon  immediate  appropriations  of 
money  being  made  to  difcharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their 
part:  fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage,  refolved  to 
quit  a  flate  in  which  they  met  wiih  infult  inftead  of  proteftion,  and 
quickly  adjourned  to  New  York,  where  the  feflion  was  terminated. 
A  Ihort  time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  ftrongly  urged  in  congrefs, 
of  fixing  upon  fome  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  and  for  the 
feat  of  the  general  government,  which  Ihould  be  fubjed:  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order  that  the  members,  in 
future,  might  not  have  to  depend  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  for  their 
freedom  of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  police  of  any  individual 
flate.  This  idea  of  making  the  place,  which  fliould  be  chofen  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legiflature,  independent  of  the  particular  flate  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the  following  argument : 
That  as  the  feveral  ftates  in  the  union  were  in  fome  meafure  rivals  to 
each  other,  although  connected  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one  of  them 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  the  general  government  in  preference,  and 
thus  raifed  to  a  flate  of  pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion 
of  great  jealoufy  amongft  the  others.  Every  perfon  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  preferving  the  union  of  the  ftates  entire ;  ii  was  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  greatefl  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move every  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongft  them,  which  might  tend, 
though  remotely,  to  produce  a  feparation.  In  fine,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  feat  of  government  fliould  be  made  permanent,  as  the 
removal  of  the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from  place  to  place  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  and  very  great,  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithftanding  this  meafure  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  intereft  of  the  union  at  large,  it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution, 
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by  which  the  prefent  federal  conflitution  was  eftabliflied,  that  it-was 
acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  ftates.  Pennfylvania  in  particular, 
confcious  of  her  being  a  principal  and  central  flate,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  made  the  feat  of  government  if  this  new  projed:  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  was  foremoft  in  the  oppofition.  At  lafi:  (lie  complied ; 
but  it  was  -only  on  condition  that  the  congrefs  fliould  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia until  the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception,  flattering  herfelf 
that  there  v>^ould  be  fo  many  objedions  afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fo  many  difliculties  in  putting  the  projed;  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To  the  difcriminating 
judgment  of  General  Wafhington,  then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  fpot  bell  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  fixed  upon  a  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac 
River,  a  fituation  which  feems  to  be  marked  out  by  nature,  not  only 
for  a  large  city,  but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States, 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  principal  confiderations  : 
Firft,  that  it  fhould  be  as  central  as  poflible  in  refped  to  every  ftate  in 
the  union  ;  fecondly,  that  it  ihould  be  advantageoufly  fituated  for  com- 
merce, without  which  it  could  not  be  expeded  that  the  city  would  ever 
be  diflinguifhed  for  fize  or  for  fplendour^  and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of  having  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent  as  it  pofTibly  could  he.  Thefe 
two  efiential  points  are  moft  happily  combined  in  the  Ipot  which  has 
been  chofen.  ' 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  United  States  are  in  46° 
and  31°  north  latitude.  The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is.  38°  53'  north; 
fo  that  it  is  within  twenty-three  minutes  of  being  exadly  between  the  two 
extremities.  In  no  part  of  North  America  either  is  there  a  port  fituated 
ib  far  up  the  country  to  the  weftward,  excepting  what  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  diftance  from  the  ocean  being  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  A  more  central  fituation  could 
certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  further  to  the  wefi:ward ;  but 
had  this  been  done,  it  muft  have  been  an  inland  one,  whieh  would  have 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  all  towns  in  America 
has  hitherto  been  proportionate  to  their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that 
carried  on  with  the  back  fettlements.  This  trade  coniifls  in  fupplying 
the  people  of  the  wellern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  back  fettle- 
ments, with  certain  articles  of  foreign  manufadture,  which  they  do  not 
find  any  intereft  in  fabricating  for  themfelves  at  prefent  nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  while  land  remains 
cheap,  and  thefe  articles  can  be  imported  and  fent  to  them  on  reafonable 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  confiil:  of  hardware,  woollea 
cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery,  haberdafliery,  earthen  ware,  &c.  &c» 
from  England;  coffee,  rum,  fugar  *^  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;  tea,  coarfe 
muflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  return  for  thefe  articles 
the  people  of  the  back  fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords  :  v/heat  and  flour, 
furs,  ikins,  rice,  indigo,  tobacca,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  beft  fituation  for  a  trading  town  muft  be  upon  a  long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the  fea,.  and  thus 
enabled  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  hj 
means  of  an  extenfive  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  direction,  to 
trade  with  the.  diftant  parts  of  the  country.  None  of  the  inland  towns 
have  as  yet  increafed  to  a  great  fize.  Lancafter,  v/hich  is  the  largefl: 
in  all  America,  contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly  double 
the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do  the  fea-port  towns  flou- 
rifh,  which  are  not  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the 
fame  time.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  muft  appear  obvious  on  taking 
a  furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

To  begm  with  Bafton,  the  largeft  tovv^n  north  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  oldeft  in  the  United  States.  Though  it  has  a  moft  excellent  har- 
bour, and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterprizing  induftrious  fet  of 
people,  yet  it  is  now  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore,, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  refidence  of  a  few  filhermen  thirty  years 
ago;  and  this,  becaufe  there  is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  navi- 

♦  Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  iato  the  country,  as  it  is  procured  at  muclrlefs  expence 
firom  the  maple-tree.. 
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gable  for  more  than  feven  miles,  and  the  weflern  parts  of  the  flate  of 
Mailachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be  fupplied  with  commo- 
dities carried  up  the  North  River  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the 
fame  commodities  were  fent  by  land  carriage  from  Bofton.  Neither 
does  Bofton  increafe  by  any  means  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  other 
towns,  which  have  an  extenfive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fettle- 
ments.  For  the  fame  caufe  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  fea-port  or 
other  towns  in  Rhode  Ifland  and  Connecticut  are  increafing  very  faft ; 
on  the  contrary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 
which  has  a  harbour  that  is  boafted  of  as  being  one  of  the  beft  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  falling  to  decay.  Newport  contains  about 
one  thoufand  houfes ;  none  of  the  other  towns  between  Boflon  and  New 
York  contain  more  than  five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the  double  advantages  of 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a  large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  here  we  find  a 
flourifliing  city,  containing  forty  thoufand  *  inhabitants,  and  increafing 
beyond  every  calculation.  The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  New  York  ftands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  large  veffels,  and  in  floops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far 
as  Albany;  fmaller  ones  go  flill  higher.    About  nine  miles  above  Al- 
bany, the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  the  Hudfon,  by  means  of  which,Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  a  communication  is  opened  with 
Lake  Ontario.   In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages,  but  it  is  a  route 
which  is  much  frequented.,  and  numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon 
it  in  carrying  goods  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.     In  long 
droughts  the  waters  fall  fo  much  that  oftentimes  there  is  not  fufficient 
to  float  an  empty  boat.    All  thefe  obftrudions  however  may,  and  will 
one  day  or  other,  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  art.    Ofwego  river,  before 
it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  communicates  with  the  Seneka  river,  which 
affords  in  fuccefiion  an  entrance  into  the  lakes  Cayuga,  Seneka,  and 
Canadaqna.    Lake  Senel^,  the  largeft,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length ; 

*  Six  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the  United  States. 
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upon  It  there  is  a  fchooner  rigged  vefTel  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
ftantly  employed.  The  fliores  of  thefe  lakes  are  more  thickly  fettled 
than  the  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  but  the  population  of  the 
whole  track  lying  between  the  rivers  Genefec  and  Hudfon,  which  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  rapidly  iricreafing.  All  this 
country  weft  of  the  Hudfon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  eaft,  com- 
prehending the  back  parts  of  the  ftates  of  Maffachufetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  Eu- 
ropean manufactures  and  Weft  Indian  produce,  &c.  &c.  by  way  of  New 
York ;  not  dirediy  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany,  Hudfon,  and 
other  towns  on  the  North  River,  which  trade  with  New  York,  and 
which  are  intermediate  places  for  the  depofit  of  goods  paffing  to,  and 
coming  from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now  beginning  her- 
felf  to  import  goods  from  the  Weft  Indies  j  but  ftill  the  bulk  of  her 
trade  is  with  New  York,  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  (hew  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  intercourfe  with  the  back 
country,  than  the  fudden  progrefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade  upon 
the  North  River.  At  Albany,  the  number  of  houfes  is  increaftng  as 
faft  as  at  New  York ;  at  prefent  there  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred ; 
and  in  Hudfon  city  which  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  1783*  there  are 
now  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings.  This  city  is  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  North  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  By  means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain  a 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  farvey  of  the  towns  to  the  fouthward.  In 
New  Jerfey,  we  find  Amboy,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a  bay 
not  inferior  to  any  throughout  the  United  States.  The  greateft  encou- 
ragements alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  ftate  legiflature  to  merchants 
who  would  fettle  there;  but  the  town,  notwithftanding,  remains  nearly  in, 
the  ftate  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution :  fixty  houfes  are  all  that  it 
contains.  New  Brunfwjck,  which  is  built  on  Raritan  River,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  carries  on  a  fmall  inland  trade  with 
ihe  adjacent  country  j  but  the  principal  part  of  New  Jerfey  is  n:iturally 
iuppiied  v/ith  foreign  raanufadures  by  New  York  on  the  one  fide,  and 
•  F  ,  by 
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by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns  moft  happily  fituated  for  the 
purpofe.  There  are  about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and 
about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on  Delaware,  the  capital  of  the  ftate.. 

Philadelphia,  the  largeft  town  in  the  union,  has  evidently  been  raifed 
to  that  flate  of  pre-eminence  by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce.  On 
one  fide  is  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  in  Hoops  for  thirty- 
five  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  boats  carrying  eight  or  nine  tons  one 
hundred  miles  further.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable,, 
excepting'  at  the  falls,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  country  bordering  upon 
thefe  rivers  is  but  a  trifling  part  of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with. 
Goods  are  forwarded  to  Harrifburgh,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Sufque- 
hafinah,  and  from  thence  fcnt  up  that  river,  and  difperfed  throughout  the 
adjoining  country.  The  eafiern  branck  of  Sufquehannah'  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harrifburgh,  This  place,,  which 
in  1786  fcarcely  deferved  the  name  of  a  village,  now  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  houfss.  By  land. carriage  Philadelphia  alfo  trades  with, 
the  weflera  parts  o£  Pennfylvania,,as  far  as  Pittfburg  itfelf,  which  is  on- 
ths  Ohio,  with  the  back  of  Virginia,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  with  Kentucky, 
jfeven  hundred  miles  diftant.. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclufive  trade  to  Virginia' 
and  Kentucky ;  Baltimore,  which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for 
a  confiderable  fhare,  if  not  for  the  greatefl  part  of  it,  and  to  that  is  in- 
debted for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great  fuperiority  over  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  Maryland.  Annapolis,  although  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and. 
was  made  a  port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1694,  has  fcarcely  any- 
trade  now..  Baltimore,  fituated  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has. 
gradually  drawn  it  all  away  from  her..  From  Baltimore  nearly  the 
entire  of  Maryland  is  furnifhed  with  European  manufactures.  The 
very  flourifhing  flate  of  this  place  has  already  been  mentioned.. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it,,  are  to  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  notice  afterwards,  we  may  from  hence  pafs  on  to  the 
other  towns  in  Virginia,  With  regard  to  Virginia,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  *  which  have  been  enaded  in  that  flate 

*  For  feme  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XJII, 

have 
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Tiave  thrown  a  great  damp  upon  trade ;  the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than  trade,  fo  that  the 
towns  in  that  ftate,  fome  of  which  are  moft  advantageoufly  fituated,  have 
never  increafed  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  county  been  inhabited 
by  a  different  kind  of  people,  and  had  different  laws  confequently  ex- 
ifted  ;  ftill  however  we  fhall  find  that  the  moft  flourifbing  towns  in 
the  ftate  are  thofe  which  are  open  to  the  fea,  and  fituated  moft  conve- 
niently at  the  fame  time  for  trading  with  the  people  of  the  back  country* 
On  Rappahannock  River,  for  inftance,  Tappahannock  or  Hobb's  Hole  was 
laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that  Philadelphia  was.  Frederickft)urgh  was 
built  many  years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles  higher 
up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  navigable  for  fea  veffels ; 
the  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Frederickft)urgh,  from  being  fi- 
tuated more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  now  four  times  as  large  a 
town  as  Hobb's  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  foclofely  to  James  River  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Rappahannock  on  the  other,  does  not  afford  a  good  fituation  for 
a  large  town.  The  largeft  town  upon  it,  which  is  York,  only  contains 
ieventy  houfes, 

Williamftjurgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and  contains 
.about  four  hundred  houfes  j  but  inftead  of  increafing^  this  town  is  going 
to  ruin,  and  numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefent-  are  uninhabited,  which  is 
evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  fituation »  There  is  no  navigable 
ftream  nearer  to  it  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  this  is  only  a  fmall 
creek,  which  runs  into  James  Riven  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  ftate,  has  increafed  very  faft,  becaufe  it  ftands 
on  a  large  navigable  river ;  yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  interme- 
diate place  for  the  depofit  of  goods  pafiing  to  and  from  the  back  country, 
veffels  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to 
the  town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Norfolk.  This  town 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  enabled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  ftands. 
By  land  alfo  a  brifk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  back  parts  of~  North 
Carolina,  for  in  that  ftate  there  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.  The 

Fa,  •  entrance 
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entrance  frotn  the  fea  into  the  rivers  in  that  ftate  are  all  impeded  byr 
ihoals  and  fdPid  banks,  none  of  Vv'hich  afford  more  than  eleven  feet  water,, 
and  the  paflageover  forae  of  them  is  very  dangerous  from  thefand  (hifting>_ 
Wilmington,  which  is  the  greateft  place  of  trade  in  it,  contains  only- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes.  In  order  ta  carry  on  their  trade  to  North* 
Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a  canal  is  now.  cutting  acrofs  the  D-ifmal 
Swamp,,  from  Norfolk,  into  Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers,- 
that  empty  into  which,  a  water  communication  will  be  opened  to  the: 
remote  parts  of  that  ftate.  Added  to  this,  Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity^ 
to  the  Difmal  Swamp,  is  enabled  to  fupply.- the  Weft  Indian  market  with 
lumber  on  better  terms  than  any  other,  town  in  the  United  States. 
It,  is  in  confequence  increafmg  with  wonderfal  rapidity,  notwith* 
landing  the  difadvantages  it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  are  fot 
inimical, to  commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred 
houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  for  in  tho 
year  1776  the  town  was  totally  deftroypd  by  orders  of.  Lord  Dunmore* . 
then  regal  governor  of.  Virginia.- 

Moll  of  the  rivers  in  South  Garolina  are.  obfiruded  at  their  mouthsyi, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  North  Carolina    at  Charleflon,.. 
however,  there  is  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour.    From  having  fuch  i 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  fi:at& 
in  which  it  is  fituated,  as  well  as, a  confiderable  portion  of  that  of  North. 
Carolina.    The  confequence  is,  that  Charlefcon  ranks  as  the  fourthi 
commercial  town  in  the  union.    There  are  two  rivers  which  difem— 
bog.ue  on  each  fide  of  the.  town,.  Cooper  and  Afhley;  thefe  are  navi-- 
gable,  but  not  for  a  vejy  grea:t  dillance  5  .  however,  from  Cooper  River, 
a. canal  is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a  large  navigable  river  which  runsL 
a  confiderable  way  up  the  country.    Charlefi:on  has  unfortunately  beerL 
almoft  totally  deftroycd.by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is^rebuilding  very  fail,  and 
will  moft  probably  in  a  few  years  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far  is  fufficient  to  demonfiirate,  that 
the  profperity  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  is  dependant  upon 
their  trade,  and  principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  country;,  and  alfo,  that  thofe  towns  which  are  moft 
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conveniently  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  this  inland  trade, 
are  thofe  which  enjoy  the  greatefl:  (hare  of  it.  It  is  now  time  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  how  far  the  lituation  of  the  federal  city  is  fa- 
vourable, or  other  wife,  for  commerce  :  to  do  fo,  it  will  be  necelTary,  in 
the  lirtl  place,  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  River,  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  alfo  that  of  the  rivers  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  after  running  in  a  meandering  direction  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Cliefapeak  Bay.  At  its  confluence 
with  the  bay  it  is  feven  miles  and  a  half  wide;  about  thirty  miles  higher, 
at  Nominy  Bay,  four  and  a  half;  at  Aqaia,  three  3  at  Hallowing. 
Point,  one  and  a  half and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  the  federal 
eity,  it  is  one  mile  and  quarter  wide.  The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth 
is  feven  fathoms ;  at  St.  George's  Ifland,  five  j  at  Alexandria,  four  j  and 
from  thence  to  Wa/hington,  feven  miles  diftant^  three  fathoms.  The 
navigation  of  the  Patowmac,  from. the  Chefapeak  Bay  to  the  -  city, , one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  diftant,  is  remarkable  fafe,  and  fo  pl^in  that 
any  navigator  of  corrimon  abiUiieSj  that  has  once  failed  up  the  river, 
might  venture  to  take  up  a  veffei  drawing,  twelve  feet  water  without  a 
pilot.  This  could  not.be  faid  of  any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffiffippi.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral 
large  rtreams,  the  principal  one  of  which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city. 
This  river  is.  called  the  Eaftern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac;  but  it 
fcarcely  deferves  that  name, , -as  it  extends  no  more  than  thii'ty  miles  up 
the  country.  At  itsmouth.it  is  nearly  as  v/ide  as  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the  city  the  water  is  . in  many  places  thirty  feet 
deep.  Thoufands  of  veiTels  might  lie  here,  and  feeltered  from  all ..dan^ 
ger,  arifing  either  from  frefhes,  or  from  ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a 
fevere  winter.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  federal  city  is  pofTelled  of  one 
effcntial  qualification  for  making  .it  a  place  of  importance,  namely,  a 
good,  harbour,  from  which  there  is  a  ready  pafl^age  to  the  ocean  j  .it  will 
alfo  appear  that  it  is  well  fituated  for  trading  with  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country. 

TJie  v^ater  in  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  the  fame  depth  that  it 
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is  oppofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile  higher,  where  a  large  rock  rifes  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a  deep  channel  between  this  rock  and  the  fhore, 
but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a 
large  veflel  through  it.  The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  falls 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on  j  here  a  canal,  which  extends  two 
miles  and  a  half,  the  length  of  thefe  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and 
perfe6ted,  which  opens  a  free  p3.ff3.ge  for  boats  as  far  as  the  great  falls,, 
which  are  feven  miles  from  the  others.  The  defcent  of  the  river  at 
thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a  mile  and  quarter  j  but  it  is  intended  to 
make  another  canal  here  alfo ;  a  part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exertion 
is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with  expedition  *.  From  hence 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal 
city,  there  is  a  free  navigation,  and  beats  are  continually  paffing  up  and 
down.  Beyond  this,  the  palTage  in  the  river  is  obftrufted  in  numerous 
places  J  but  there  is  a  poffibihty  of  opening  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fufficient  funds,  it  will  certainly  be 
done.  From  the  place  up  to  which  it  is  afferted  the  pafTage  of  the 
Patowmac  can  be  opened,  the  diftance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is  only 
thirty-feven  miles.  This  laft  river  is  not  at  prefent  navigable  for  more 
than  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats, 
and  fo  far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fhort  portage  that  I  have  men- 
tioned between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  rivers.  Things  are 
only  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon,  and  a  portage  of  thirty-feven  miles 
will  be  thought  a  very  fhort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
miles,  of  which  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  down 
ftream.  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  falls 
into  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  on  to  Pittiburgh,  and  there  receives 
the  Alleghany  River;  united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after  a  courfe 
of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  during  which  it 
receives  twenty-four  other  confiderable  rivers,  fome  of  them  fix  hundred 

f  For  ^  further  defcription  of  thele  Falls  fee  Letter  XXXI. 

yards 
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yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffillippi. 

If  we  trace  the  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  diredlion,  its 
prodigious  extent  will  be  a  ftill  greater  fubjeiSV  of  aftonifliment.  By 
afcending  the  Alleghany  River  from  Pittfburgh  as  far  as  French  Creek, 
and  afterwards  this  latter  ftream,  you  come  to  Fort  le  BcEuf.  This  place 
is  within- fifteen  miles  of  Prefqu'  Ifle,  a  town  lituated  upon  Lake  Erie, 
which  has  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  veiTels  drawing  nine  feet 
water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the  lake  by  afcending  the  Great  Miami 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a  portage  of  nine  miles  only 
to  Sandufky  River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  moft  probable,, 
however,  that  whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be:  between  the  lakes  and 
the  federal  city^  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Alleghany  River  and, 
French  Creek,  rather  than  by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would 
be  neceifary  to  combat  againft  the  flream  of  the-  Ohio  for  five  h.undi-ed 
and  fifty  miles,  a  very  ferious  object  of  confideration. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadthj, 
and  there  is  a  free  communication  between  it.  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Michigan.    Lake  Huron  is  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.    Numbers  of  large  rivers  fall 
into  thefe  lakes,  after  having  watered  immenfe  trads  of  country  in  va- 
rious diredions.    Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  connedled  in.  a  moil. 
Angular  manner  with  others,  which  run  in  a  courfe  totally  different^ 
Forinftance,  after  pailing  over  the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan,, 
to  the  head  of  Puafi's  Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  River;,  from  hence  there, 
is  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Ouifconfing  River,  which;  empties; 
itfelf  into  the  MiiT:ffippij  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are 
high,  and  the  rivers  overflow,  it  is  oftentimes  pofTible  to  pafs  from  Fox 
River  to  Ouifconfing  River  without  ever  getting  out  of  a  canoe„  Thus, 
excepting  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  at  the  moft,  it  is  pofTible  to  go 
the  whole  way  by  water  from  Prefqu'  Ifle,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  a  diflance  of  near  four  thoufand 
miles.    It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
.     .  ^  every 
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every  diredion.  By  a  portage  of  nine  miles  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on  one 
iide,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  ty  a  ftill  fhorter  portage 
at  the  Falls  of  St,  Mary.  This  laft  lake,  v/hich  is  at  kafi:  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  Gircumference,  is  fuppiied  by  no' lefs  than  forty  rivers;  and  be- 
yond it  the  water  communication  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  ftill 
larger  than  that  of  Superior. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  immenfe  regions  bordering  upon  thefe  lakes 
and  rivers  Were  already  peopled,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  becaufc 
they  are  connefted  by  water  with  the  Patowmac,  the-federal  city  muft 
necelTarily  be  the  mart  for  the  various  produftions  of  the  v^^hole  coun- 
try. -  There  are  dilierent  fea  ports  to  which  the. inhabitants  will  trade, 
according  to  the  fitnation  of  each  particular  part  of  the  country.  QuebeCj 
on  the  river  fit.  Lawrence,  will  be  one  j  New  York,  connedied  as  has 
been  Ihewn  with.  Lake  Ontario,  another;  and  New  Orleans,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  has  been 
made  a  free  port,  a  third.  The  federal  city  will  come  in  alfo  for  its 
Hiare,  and  what  this  (hare  will  be  it  now  remains  to  afcertain. 

Situated  upon-the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there  are  already  two  towns, 
and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal  city.  George  Town,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Jioufes,  and  Alexandria,  vvith 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  tliefe  /lands  about  one  mile  above" 
the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the  large  rock  in  the  river,  which  -has  been- 
ipoken  of ;  the  latter,  .feven  miles  below  it.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
produce  are  already  fen t  down  the  Patowmac  to  each  of  thefe  towns,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  & 
part  of  their  fupply  of  foreign  manufadtures.  It '  has  been  maintained, 
therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already  in  the  -pradlice  of  trading 
with  the  back  fettlers,  will  draw  th&  greater  part  of  the  country 
trade  to  themlelves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  city.  Both  thefe 
to.wns  have  as  great  advantages  in  point  of  fituation  as  the  cityj' 
the  interefts  of  .the  three  places  therefore  muft  unqueftionably  for  a 
time  clafii  together.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  the- 
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federal  city  will  in   a  few  years  completely  eclipfe  the  other  two. 
George  Town  can  furnifli  the  people  of  the  back  country  with  foreign 
manufaftures,  at  fecond  hand  only,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ; 
Alexandria  imports  diredly  from  Europe,  but  on  a  very  contraded  fcalc: 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  goods  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  the 
back  country  are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  George  Town.  In 
neither  place  are  there  merchants  with  large  capitals  j  nor  have  the 
banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town,  fufficient  funds  to  afford  them 
much  affiftance  j  but  merchants  with  large  capitals  are  preparing  to 
•move  to  the  city.    As  foon  alfo  as  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed  there, 
-the  national  bank,  or  at  leaft  a  large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eflabiifhed  at  the 
fame  time  j  this  circumftance  alone  will  afford  the  people  of  the  city  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.  Added 
to  all,  both  thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is,  in  the 
diflridt  of  ten  miles  round  the  city  which  is  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  congrefs  alone  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  encourage-p 
ments  will  be  held  out  by  congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in  the  city,  which 
will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Although 
Alexandria  and  George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  of  them  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  it  in  the  end.    The  probable  trade  of  the  city  may  for  this 
reafon  be  fpoken  of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Patowmac  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  will  trade  with  the  city  of  Wafhington,  In  tracing  the 
courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not  enumerated ;  a  better 
idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  an  infpe<5tion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah, 
which  is  the  longeft,  is  not  navigable  at  prefent  j  but  it  has  been  fur- 
veyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Patowmac 
have  ftated  that  it  can  be  made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would 
be  coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky,  and  from  the  new  flate  of  Te- 
nelTee,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
of  thefe  flates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  Knox- 
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ville,  that  of  the  other,  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Both  thefb' 
towns  drav/  their  fupplies  of  foreign  manufa£lures  from  Philadelphia,  and 
by  landcarriage.  Suppofing  then  that  th  e  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah 
fhould  be  perfedied,.  there  would  be  a  faving  of  four  hundred  and  thirty*- 
fix  miles  of  land  carriage  from  going  to  Wadiington  by  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Patowmac  inflead.  of  going  to  Philadelphia  ;  fuch  a  faving,  it 
might  be  imagined,  would  draw  the  whole  of  this- trade  to  Wafhington. 
Whether  the  two  wefiern  ftates,  Kentucky  and  TenefTee,  will  trade  to 
New  Orleans  or  not,  at  a  future  day>  in  preference  to  any  of  thefe  places, 
v/ill  be  inveftigated  prefently. 

By  means  of  Cheat  and  Monpngahela  rivers  it  has-  been  fliewn, 
that  an  opening  may  be  obtained  to  Pittfburgh.    This  will  be  a  route 
of  about  four  hundred,  and  fifty  miles  from  Wafhington,  and  in  it  there 
will  be  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat  River,  of  thirty-fevea 
miles,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others  ^  but  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmall. 
It  has  been  afcertained  beyond  -doubt,  that  the  Pittfburgh  merchant 
can  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York,  by  means  of  the  Hudfoii 
and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofwego,  and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  , and  the  Alleghany  P%.iver,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third  of  the  fum 
which  it  coils  him  to  tranfport  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia.  He 
prefers  getting  them  by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New  York  is  un- 
certain ;  his  goods  may  be  loft,  or  damaged,  or  delayed  months  beyond 
the  time  he,  expeds   them.     From.  Hudfon  River  to  the  Mohawk 
is  a  portage,  of  ten  miles,  or  thereabouts ;  and  before  they  can  get  to 
Ofwego  are    two.  or  three  more.     At  Ofwego  the  goods  muft  be 
{hipped" on  board  a  velTel  fiiitable  for  navigating  the  lakes,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  tempefts  and  contrary  winds.    At  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
is-  a  portage  of  nine  miles  more;  the  goods  muft  here  be  (hipped 
again  on  board  a  veffel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after  arriving  at  Prefqu'  Ifle 
muft  be  conveyed  over  another,  portage  preparatory  to  thc'r  being 
laden 'in  a  boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.    The  whole  of  this  route^ 
from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh,  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  ;  that  from 
the  federal  city  not  much  more  than  half  the  diftance  i  if  therefore 
j^e  merchant  at  Pittfburgh  can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York 
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for  one  third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  from 
Philadelphia,  he  ought  not.  to  pay  more  than  one  fixth  of  the  fum  for 
their  carriage  from  the  federal  city ;  it  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  ktter  route,  as  there  will  be  no  objeition 
to  it  on  account  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifmg 
from  ftorms  and  contrary  '^vinds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  weftern  country  along  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  but 
they  fend  the  productions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for 
land  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  Miffillippi  to  New  Orleans.  From 
Pittfourgh  to  New  Orleans  the  diftance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles.  On  an  average  it  takes  about  twenty-eight 
days  to  go  down  there  with  the  ftream ;  but  to  return  by  water  it  takes 
from  fixty  days  to  three  months.  The  paffagQ  back  is  very  laborious  as 
well  as  tedious  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of  bringing  back  boats 
which  are  fent  down  from  Pittfburgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
they  are  broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thefe  boats  are  built  on  the 
cheapeft  conftrudion,  and  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  going  down 
ftream.  The  men  get  back  the  beft  way  they  can,  generally  in  fhips 
bound  from  New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  dates,  and  from  thence  home 
by  land.  Now,  if  the  palTage  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Patowmac  is 
opened,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  in  Pittfburgh  and  the 
vicinity  will  continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans,  from 
whence  they  cannot  bring  any  thing  in  return ;  they  will  naturally 
fend  to  the  federal  city,  from  whence  they  can  draw  the  fupplies  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them?  that  when  the  na^ 
vigation  is  perfected  it  will  be  poffible  to  go  there  and  back  again  in  th© 
fame  time  that  it  requires  merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country  which  borders  upon  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage  of  Pittfburgh,  may  have  an  intereft  in  trading 
to  the  federal  city,  yet  thofe  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river 
will  find  an  intered  equally  great  in  trading  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio 
River  is  no  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  three  miles  in  length. 
How  far  down  upon  the  Ohio  a  commercial  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up 
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v/ith  the  city,  will  moll:  probably  be  determined  by  other  circumftanccS' 
than  that  of  diftance  alone    it  may  depend  upon  the  demand  there 
may  be  at  one  or  other  port  for  particular  articles,  &e.  5cc. ;  it  may 
alfo  depend  upon  the  feafonj  for  at  regular  periods  there  are  floods  in 
the  Miffiflippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  a  great  difference  ia 
the  time  of  afcending  and  defcending  thefe  rivers.    The  floods  in  the 
Miffiffippi  are  occafioned  by  the  diflTolution  of  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
fnow  and  ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  regions 
through  which  the  river  pafl!es    they  are  alfo  very  regular,  beginning 
in  the  month  of  March  and  fubfiding  in  July.    Thofe  in  the  Ohio 
take  place  between  Chriftmas  and  May ;  hul  they  are  not  regular  and 
fteady  like  thofe  of  the  Miffiffippi,  for  the  water  rifes  and  falls  many 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon.    Thefe  floods  are  occafioned  by  heavy- 
falls  of  rain  in  the  beginnning  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the  thawing  oF 
the  ice. 

The  Miffiffippi  has  a  very  winding  courfe  *,  and  at  every  bend  there^ 
Is  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe  eddies  are  always  ftrongeft  during  the 
inundations,  confequently  it  is  then  a  much  lefs  difficult  taik  to  afcend 
the  river.  With  the  Ohio,,  however,,  it  is  direftly  the  reverfe;  there  are 
no  eddies  in  the  river  j  wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  paffage: 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  againft  the  ftream  difficult. 

Suppofing,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  alfo  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  welL 
be  at  the  fame  time,  then  Louifville,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place  througlx 
■which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that  will  feparate  as  nearly  as  pofiible  the: 
country  naturally  conneiled  with  Waffiington  from  that  appertaining 
to  New  Orleans.  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average,,  at  the  mofl  fa- 
vourable feafon,  to  go  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return, 

•  In  the  year  1722,  as  a  party  of  Canadians  land  for  curlofity— The  foil  bordering  upon  the 

were  going  down  the  river,  they  found  at  one  Miffiffippi  is  remarkably  rich  and  foft,  and  the 

place  fuch  a  bend  in  it,  that  although  the  diftance  current  being  ftrong,  the  river  in  a  fhort  time' 

acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  forced  a  new  paffage  for  itlelf,  and  the  Cana- 

other,  was  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  dians  took  their  boat  through  it.    This  place  is 

yards,  yet  by  water  it  was  no  lefs  than  forty  called  Pointe  Coupee.    There  are  many  fnnilar 

.wiiles— The  Canadians  cut  a  trench  acrofs  the  bends  in  the  river  at  prefent,  but  none  fo  great. 

forty  I 
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forty  J  which  in  the  whole  makes  fixty  days.    From  the  rapids  in  the 
Ohio,  clofe  to  which  Louifville  is  fituated,  to  Pittiburgh,  the  diftance  is 
feven  hundred  and  three  miles ;  fo  that  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day,  which  is  a  moderate  computation,  it  would  require  twenty-four 
days  to  go  there.    From  Pittfburgh  to  the  Patowmac  the  diflance  is  one 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  againfl  the  ftrcam,  which  at  the  fame  rate,  and 
allowing  time  for  the  portages,  would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  fixty  miles  per  day, 
would  require  five  days :  this  is  allowing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and 
computing  the  time  for  i*etarning  »it  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty  miles, 
againft  the  fiiream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the  fi:ream,  each  day,  it  would 
amount  to  twenty-five  days,  which,  added  to  the  time  of  going,  makes 
in  the  whole  fifty-nine  days  j  if  the  odd  day  be  allowed  for  contingen- 
cies, the  paflage  to  and  from  the  two  places  would  then  be  exadlly  alike. 
It  is  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the  federal  city  for 
country  produce  be  equally  great  as  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  no= 
reafon  to  fay  why  it  fhould  not,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  that 
country,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling 
into  it,  as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  v/ill  be  fent  to  the  former 
of  thefe  places.    This  tradt  is  feven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.    Added  to  this,  the  whole 
of  that  country  lying  near  the  Alleghany  River,  and  the  fi:reams  that 
run  into  it,  muft  naturally  be  fupplied  from  the  city ;  a  great  part  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu'  Ille,  may  likewife 
be  included. 

Confidering  the  vaftnefs  of  the  territory,  which  is  thus  opened  ta> 
the  federal  city  by  means  of  a  water  communication  ;  confidering 
that  it  is  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaining  three  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  that  are  ro  be  found  at  orefent  in  all  the  United 
States;  and  that  it  is  advancing  at  the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in. 
population  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent ;  there  is  a  good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon  as  the  navigatioii- 
is  perfeded,  will  increafe  m oil  rapidly ;  and  that  at  a  future  day,  if  the^ 
affairs  of  the  United  States  go  on  as  prpfperouily  as  they  have  done,  rt 

will 
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will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the  weft,  and  rival  in  .magnitude"' 
and  fplendor  the  cities  of  the  old  world. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  neck  of  landhetween  the  forks  formed  by 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  or  main  branch  of  Patowmac  River.  This  neck 
of  land,  together  with  an  adjacent  territory, ^vhich  is  in  the  whole  ten  miles 
fquare,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the  ftates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  immediately  ftands  was  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  who. readily  .relinquiflied  their  claim  to  one  half  of 
it  in  favour  of  congrefs,  confcious  that  the  value  of  v^^hat  was  left  to 
them  would  increafe,  and  amply  compenfate  them  for  their  lofs.  The 
profits  arifiing  from  the  fale  of  that  part  which  has  thas  been  ceded 
to  congrefs  will  be  fufficient,  it  is  expeded,  to  pay  for  the  public 
buildings,  for  the  watering  of  the  city,  and  alio  for  paving  and  light-, 
ing  of  the^ilreets.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  L'Enfant,  and  is  on  a  fcale  well  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the. 
country,  one  thoiifand  two  hundred  miles,  in  length,  and  one  thoufand 
in  breadth,  of  wdiich  it  is  to  be  the  metropolis;  for  the  ground  already 
marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs  than  fourteen  miles  in  circijmference.  The 
ftreets  run  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weflj  but  to  prevent  that  famenefs 
neceffarily  enfuing  from  the  flreets  all  croffiug  each  other  at  right 
angles,  a  number  of  avenues  are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
which  run  tranfverfely  j  and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  avenues  inter- 
fe€l  each  other,  aje  to  be  hollow  fquares.  The  ftreets,  which  crofs  each 
other  ait  right  angles,  are  from  ,  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  wide^  the 
avenues  one  hundred  and  lixty  feet.  One  of  thefe  is  named  after  each 
Hate,  and  a  hollow  fquare  alfo  allotted  to  each,  as  a  fuitable  place  for 
flatues,  columns,  v&c.  which,  at  a  future  period,  the  people  of  ,any  one 
of  thefe  ftates  may  wifti  to  ered:  to  the  memory  of  great  men  that 
may  appear  in  the  country.  On  a  fmall  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capi- 
tol,  is  to  be  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  General  V^aftiington, 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft  elevated  fpot  of  ground 
in  the  city,  vv^hich  happens  to  be  in  a  very  central  (ituation.  From  this 
fpot  theje  is  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  of 
the  adjacent  country.    In  the  capitol  are  to  be  fpacious  apartments 

for 
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for  the  accommodation  of  congrefs ;  in  it  alfo  are  to  be  the  principal 
pubhc  offices  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  togci- 
ther  with  the  courts  of  juflice.  The  plan  on  which  this  building  is 
begun  is  grand  and  extenfive  j  the  expenfe  of  building  it  is  ellimated  at 
a  million  of  dollars,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-fi.ve  thoufand 
pounds  fleriing. 

The  houfe  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident  ftands  nortli-wefi:  of  the 
eapitol,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  fituated  upon 
a«  riling  ground  not  far  from  the  Patovvmac,  and  commands  a  moft 
beautiful  profped:  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich  country  beyond  it.  One 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  towards  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the 
iioufe  for  pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  large  park 
or- mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eafterly  direction  from  the  river  to  the 
capitol.  The  buildings  on  either  fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant 
in,  their  kind;  amongft  the  number  it  is  propofed  to  have  houfes  built 
at  the  public  expenfe  for  the  aceorrimodation  of  the  foreign  minifters, 
&c.  On  the  eaftern  branch  a  large  fpot  is  laid  out  for  a  marine  hofpital 
and  gardens.  Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches,,  theatres, 
colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general^  within  the-limits  of  the  city,  is 
agreeably  undulated  ;  but  none  of  the  rifings  are  fo  great  as  to  become 
objedts  of  inconvenience  in  a  town.  The  loil  is  chiefly  of  a  yellowifli 
clay  mixed  with  graveL  There  are  numbers  of  excellent  fprings  in  the 
city,  and  water  is  readily  had  in  moft  places  by  digging  v^^ells.  Here 
are  two  ftrearas  likewife,  which,  run  through  the  city.  Reedy  Branch 
and  Tiber  Creek.*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fource  of  the 
latter,  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet;. 

By  the  regulations  publifhed,  it  was  fettled  that  all  the  houfes  fhould 
be  built  of  brick  or  flone;  the  walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  to 
be  built  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  flreet,  but  either  upon  it  or 

*  Upon  the  granting  poffelTion  of  wafle  lands  received  the  name  of  Tiber  Creek,  and  the 

toanyperfon,  commonly  called  the  location  of  identical  fpot  of  ground  on  which  the  capitol 

lands,  it  is  ufual  to  give  particular  names  to  now  fiands  Vvfas  called  Rome.    This  anecdote  is 

difierent  fpots,  and  alfo  to  the  creeks  and  rivers,  related  by  many  as  a  certain  prognoilic  of  the 

On  the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be, 

allotted  for  the  feat  of  the  federal  city,  this  creek  as  it  were,  a  fecond  Rome. 

withdrawa- 
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withdrawn  from  it,  as  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  builder.  However,  num« 
bers  of  wooden  habitations  have  been  built  j  but  the  different  owners 
have  all  been  cautioned  againft  coniidering  thcni  as  permanent.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  for  a  certain  term  only,  and  then  deflroyed.  Three 
commiffioners,  who  reiide  on  the  fpot,  are  appointed  by  the  prefident, 
with  a  falary,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  public  and  other 
buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are  the  preiident's  houfe, 
the  capitol,  and  a  large  hotel.  The  prefident's  houfe,  v/hich  is  nearly 
completed  on  the  outfide,  is  two  lliories  high,  and  built  of  free  ftone. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
handfomefi;  building  in  the  country,  and  the  architedture  of  it  is  much 
extolled  by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fuperior;  but  it 
will  not  bear  a  critical  examination.  Many  perfons  find  fault  with  it,  as 
being  too  large  and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any.  one  perfon  in  a 
republican  country  j  and  certainly  it  is  a  ridiculous  habitation  for  a  man 
who  receives  a  falary  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  £-$,62^  fterling 
per  annum,  and  in  a  country  where  the  expences  of  living  are  far  greater 
than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  ornamented  with  ftone;  it 
ftands  between  the  prefident's  houfe  and  the  capitol.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1796,  when  I  laft  faw  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  exertion 
making  to  have  it  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  It  is  any  thing 
but  beautiful.  The  capitol,  at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a  very 
little  way  above  the  foundation. 

The  ftone,  which  the  prefident's  houfe  is  built  with,  and  fuch  as  will 
be  ufed  for  all  the  public  buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that 
found  at  Portland  in  England  j  but  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  fculp- 
tors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the  Portland  fi:one  in  England,  that  it 
is  of  a  much  fuperior  quality,  as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  marble, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  froft.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Fatowmac  they  have  inexhaufi;ible  quarries  of  this  fiionej  good  fpeci- 
mens  of  common  marble  have  alfo  been  found  j  and  there  is  in  various 
^  parts 
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parts  of  the  fiver  abundance  of  excellent  flate,  paving  ftone,  and  limc- 
flone.    Good  coal  may  alfo  be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings ;  moil  of  them  have  been 
built  on  fpeculation,  and  ftill  remain  empty.  The  greateft;  number, 
at  any  one  place,  is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  juft 
above  the  entrance  of  the  eaftern  branch.  This  fpot  has  been  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  mofl  convenient  one  for  trade ;  but  others  prefer 
the  fliore  of  the  eaflern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  near  the  fhore.  There  are 
feveral  other  favourite  fituations,  the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fpeculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol,  as 
the  moft  convenient  place  for  the  refidence  of  rriembers  of  congrefs, 
fome  near  the  prelident's  houfe  ;  others  again  prefer  the  weft  end  of  the 
city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as  trade  is 
already  ellablifhed  in  that  place,  it  muft  be  from  thence  that  it  wilf  ex- 
tend into  the  city.  Were  the  houfes  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one 
place  all  together,  they  would  make  a  very  refpedtable  appearance,  but 
fcattered  about  as  they  are,  a  fpedtator  can  fcarcely  perceive  any  thing  like 
a  town.  Excepting  the  ftreets  and  avenues,  and  a  fmall  pirt  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  public  buildings,  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  trees. 
To  be^under  the  neceffity  of  going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a  next  door  neighbour,  and  in  the  fame  city, 
is  a  curious,,  and,  I  believe,  a  novel  circumftance.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  of  4796,  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand,  includmg  artificers,  who  formed  by  far  the  largefl  part  of  that 
number.  Numbers  of  ftrangers  are  continually  paffing  and  repailing 
through  a  place  which  affords  fuch  an  extenfive  field  for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  v/hat  has  already  been  faid  upon  the  iubjed:,  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  notwithflanding  all  that  has  been  done  at 
the  city,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have  been  expended, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States,  living  to  the  north  of 
the  Patowmac,  particularly  in  Phdadel^  hia,  Vv'ho  are  fliil .  very  adverfe 
to  the  removal  of  the  leat  of  government  thither,  and  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  check  the  progrefs  cf  the  buildings  in  ihe  city, 

H  and 
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and  to  prevent  the  congrefs  from  meeting  there  at  the  appointed  time. 
In  the  Ipringof  1796,  when  I  was  laft  on  the  fpot,  the  building  of  the 
capitol  was  abfohitely  at  a  ftand  for  want  of  money  the  public  lots 
were  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  commiffioners  were  unwilling  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  j  in  confequence  they  made  an  application  to  congrefs, 
praying  the  houfe  to  guaranty  a  loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars, 
without  which  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  public  buildings,  except 
they  difpofed  of  the  lots  to  great  difad vantage,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury 
of  the  city  ;  fo  ftrong,  however,  was  the  oppofition,  that  the  petition 
was  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended  to  for  many  weeks  j  nor  was 
the  prayer  of  it  complied  with  until  a  number  of  gentlemen,  that  were 
very  deeply  interefted  in  the  improvement  of  the  city,  went  round  to 
the  different  members,  and  made  interefl  with  them  in  perfon  to  give 
their  alTent  to  the  meafure.  Thefe  people,  who  are,oppofed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Wafhington,  maintain,  that  it  can  never  become  a  town 
of  any  importance,  and  that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been 
led  aftray  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  few  enthufiaftic  perfons  ;  they  go 
fo  far  even  as  to  affert,  that  the  people  to  the  eaflward  will  never  fubmit 
to  fee  the  feat  of  government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and  the 
congrefs  aflembled  in  a  place  little  better  than  a  foreft,  where  it  will 
be  impoifible  to  procure  information  upon  commercial  points  ;  finally, 
they  infift,  that  if  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  (hould  take  place,  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  ilates  will  inevitably  follow.  This  is  the  language  held 
forth  3  but  their  oppofition  in  reality  arifes  from  that  jealoufy  which 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  entertain  of  each  other 
when  their  interefts  clafh  together.  Thefe  people  wiQi.  to  crufh.  the  city 
of  Waihington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they  know,  that  if 
the  feat  of  government  is  transferred  thither,  the  place  will  thrive,  and 
enjoy  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  trade  which,  is  centered  at  prefent  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  will  injure  their  different  towns;  on  the  contrary,  although  a 
portion  of  that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prefent  fliould  be  drawn  from 
them,  yet  the  increafe  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
they  muft  naturally  fupply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole 

will. 
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will,  ill  all  probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive  after  the  federal  city 
is  eftabliflied  than  it  ever  was  before. 

A  large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
firous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  fhould  take  place  ;  and 
there  is  hctle  doubt  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
difcontents  indeed,  which  an  oppofite  meafure  would  give  rife  to  in  the 
fouth  could  not  but  be  alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a  total  fepa- 
ration  of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  flates,  yet  they  would  cer- 
tainly materially  deflroy  that  harmony  which  has  hitherto  exifled  between 
them. 


LETTER  V. 

Some  Account  of  Alexandria. — Mount  Vernon y  the  Seat  of  General  Wajlmig- 
ton. — Difficulty  of  finding  the  Way  thither  through  the  Woods,- — Defcrtp^ 

-  tion  of  the  Mounts  and  of  the  Vieivs  from  it. — Defcription  of  the  Houje  and 
Grounds. — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon. — Thoughts  thereon. — \A  Perfon  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  attend  to  Strangers. — Return  to  Wapington, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  "Wafhington,  December. 

jpROM  Wafhington  I  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  feven  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  neatefl:  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
well  built.  The  ftreets  interfedl  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  they  are 
commodious  and  well  paved.  Nine  miles  below  this  place,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patowmac,  ftands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of  General 
Wafhington ;  the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alexandria,  by  land,  is  con- 
fiderably  farther,  on  account  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into 
the  Patowmac,  and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  remain  ftanding  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
place  ;  the  roads  through  them  are  very  bad,  and  fo  many  of  them  crofs 
one  another  in  different  directions,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  graat  dif- 
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ficulty  to  find  out  the  right  one.  I  fct  out  from  Alexandria  with  a 
gentleman  who  thought  himfeif  perfedily  well  acquainted  with  the  way; 
had  he  been  fo  there  v/as  ample  time  to  have  reached  I^/Iount  Vernon 
before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  but  ni^ht  overtook  us  wanderinp-  about  in 
the  woods.  We  did  not  perceive  the  veftige  of  a  human  being  to  fet 
us  right,  and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  carriage,  when 
luckily  a  light  appeared  at  fome  diftance  through  the  trees ;  it  was 
from  a  fmall  farm  houfe,  the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles ;  and 
having  made  our  way  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on  foot,  we 
hired  a  negro  for  a  guide,  who  conduded  us  to  the  place  of  our  defti- 
nation  in  about  an  hour.  The  next  morning  I  heard  of  a  gentleman-, 
who,  a  day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  frorn  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfeback,  unable  to  find  out  the 
place,  although  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a  high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  rifes  very 
abruptly  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
river  before  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a  confiderable  diftance 
up  the  country.  This,  at  firfi:  fight,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
river  j  but  the  Patowmac  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  loffc  to  the  view.  Down- 
wards, to  the  right,  there  is  a  profped:  of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The 
Maryland  fhore,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills, 
which  are  moflly  covered  with  wood ;  in  many  places,  however,  little 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  ornamented  with  houfes.  The 
fccnery  altogether  is  mofi;  delightful.  The  houfe,  which  fi:ands  about 
fixty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut  and  painted  fo 
as  to  refemble  hewn  fi:one.  The  rear  is  towards  the  river,  at  v/hich 
fide  is  a  portico  of  ninety-fix  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight 
pillars.  The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a  diftance  looks  tolerably  well. 
The  dwelling  houfe  is  in  the  center,'  and  communicates  with  the  wings 
on  either  fide,  by  means  of  covered  ways,  running  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion. Behind  thefe  wings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  difterent  offices  be- 
longing to  the  houfe,  and  alfo  to.  the  farm,  and  on  the  other,  thp 
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cabins  for  the  Slaves*.  In  fron't,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  build- 
ing', is  a  lawn  with  a  gravel  walk  round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and 
feparated  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard  and  garden. 
As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  exadlly  the  appearance  of  a  nurfery,  and 
with  every  thing  about  the  place  indicates  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to  profit  than  to  pleafure.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  alfo 
laid  out  in  a  lawn,  and  the  declivity  of  the  Mount,  towards  the  water, 
in  a  deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  fmall,  excepting  one,  which  has 
been  built  fince  the  clofe  of  the  war  for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments. 
All  of  thefe  are  very  plainly  furnifhed,  and-  in  many'  of  them  the  furni- 
ture is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clofe  attention  v^'hich  General 
Wafliington  has  ever  paid  to  public  affairs  having  obliged  him  to  refide 


*  Thefe  are  amongft  the  firfl:  of  the  build-, 
ings  which  are  feen  on  coming  to  Mount' 
Vernon,  and  it  is  not  without  aftonilhment  asid 
regret  they  are  furveyed  by  the  ftranger,  whofe 
mind  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  in- 
eftimable  bleffings  of  liberty,  whilfl:  approaching 
the  relidence  of  that  man  who  has  diftinguiOied 
himielf  fo  glorioufly  in  its  caafe.  Happy  would 
it  have  been,  if  the  man  who  flood  forth  the 
champion  of  a  nation  contending  for  its  freedom, 
and  whofe  declaration  to  the  whole  world  was, 
"  That  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  that  they 
"  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
"  unalienable  rights,  amongil  the  firft  of  which 
"  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
"  nefs ;"  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  this  man 
could  have  been  the  fiift  to  wave  all  interelled 
views,  to  liberate  his  own  flaves,  and  thus 
convince  the  people  he  had  fought,  for,  that  it 
was  their  duty,  when  they  had  eftablifiied  their 
own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to  thofe 
whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  ! ! 

But  material  objeclions,  we  mull  fuppofe,  ap- 
peared againft  fuch  a  meafure,otherwife,doijbtlefs. 
General  Walhington  would  have  fhewn  the 
glorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more 
for  the  general  good,  that  the  firft  ftep  for  the 
emancipation  of  ilaves  fhould  be  taken  by  the 
legiilative  affembly ;  or  perhaps  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchifement  of  his 


own  flaves  mif^ht  be  the  caufe  of  infurredions 
amongfr  others  who  were  not  liberated,  a  hiatter 
which  could  not'ljut  be  attended  with  evil'  con- 
fequences  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
flaves  exceeded  that  of  freemen;  however,  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  any  meafures  have  been 
purfued,  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  the 
legiflafure  inVirgiiua,  for  the  abolition  oi  flavery; 
neither  have  any  ileps  been  taken  for  the 
purpofe  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  more 
fouthern  ftates ;  but  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  refl, 
laws  have  paffed  for  its  gradual  abolition.  In 
thefe  fiates  the  number  of  flaves,  it  is  true,  was 
very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therefore  eafily 
carried  into  eff"eft;  in  the  others  then  it  will 
require  more  confideration.  Tiie  plan,  however, 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  has  fucceeded  vv<-;ll ;  why  then  not  t:y  it 
with  a  larger  number?  If  it  does  not  anfvverj, 
ftill  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  fo  mo- 
diiied  as  to  be  rendsred  applicable  to  the  en- 
franchifement of  the  number  of  ill  fated  beings 
who  are  enflaved  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
country,  let  it  be  ever  fo  large.  However, 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  flavery  in  the  United 
States  on  fome  day  or  othec  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
neo-roes  will  not  remain  deaf  to  the  invitine  call 
of  liberty  for  ever  ;  and  if  their  avaricious  op- 
preflbi-s  do  not  free  them  from  tlie  g:dling  yoke, 
they  will  liberate  themfelves  with  a  vengeance.  - 
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principally  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confequently  fuffered 
very  materially.  The  houfe  and  offices,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
place,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  fuch  a  pe- 
rifhable  ftate,  that  I  have  been  told  he  wifljes  he  had  pulled  it  entirely 
down  at  firft,  and  built  a  new  houfe,  inftead  of  making  any  addition  to 
the  old  one.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

As  almojft  every  ftranger  going  through  the  country  makes  a  point  of 
vifiting  Mount  Vernon,  a  perfon  is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General 
Wafliington's  abfence,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  ftrangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of  our  horfes,  beds 
were  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fupper  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and 
other  wine,  &c. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  fee  the  country  to  advan- 
tage, I  proceeded  no  farther  in  Virginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but  re- 
turned again  to  the  city  of  Wafhington, 
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Arrival  at  Philadelphia. — So??2e  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  the  Middle 
States. — Public  Carriages  prevented  from  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads. — 'Left  Baltimore  during  Froft. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

jJ^FTER  having  fpent  fome  weeks  in  Wafhington,  George  Town, 
and  Baltimore,  I  fet  out  for  this  city,  where  I  arrived  four 
days  ago. 

The  months  of  October  and  November  are  the  moll;  agreeable,  in  the 
middle  and  foathern  iliates,  of  any  in  the  year ;  the  changes  in  the 
weather  are  then  lefs  frequent,  and  for  the  mofl:  part  the  air  is  tem- 
perate and  the  Iky  ferene.  During  this  year  the  air  was  fo  mild,  that 
when  I  was  at  George  Town,  even  as  late  as  the  fecond  week  in  De- 
cember, it  w^as  found  pleafant  to  keep  the  windows  up  during  dinner 
time.    This,  however,  was  an  unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there  were  a  few  cold  days, 
and  during  January  we  had  two  or  three  different  falls  of  fnow  but 
for  the  moft  part  the  weather  remained  very  mild  until  the  latter  end  of 
January,  when  a  fharp  north-weft  wind  fet  in.  The-'keennefs  of  this 
wind  in  winter  is  prodigious,  and  furpafles  every  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  an  idea  of  in  England.  Whenever  it  blows,  during  the  winter 
months,  a  froft  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over ;  a  fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  remained  on  the  ground 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  fevere  and 
3  tedious 
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tedious  winter.  Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  again 
changed,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow  difappeared  entirely 
on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a  veftige  of  the  froft  was  to  be  feen,  except- 
ing in  the  rivers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  remained  floating  about. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I  reached  Baltimore ;  but 
I  was  deterred  from  going  on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frofly  weather 
fhould  fet  in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  ;  for  they  were  in  fuch  a  flate, 
that  even  the  public  ftages  were  ptevented  from  plying  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  froft  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them  as 
good  as  in  fummer.  I  fet  out  when  it  v/as  moft  fevere.  At  day  break, 
the  morning  after  I  left  Baltimore,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Faren- 
heit,  ftood  at  7°.  I  never  obferved  it  fo  low  during  any  other  part  of  the' 
winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame  houfe  that  I  did  the  firft 
night  I  was  on  the  road,  and  we  all  breakfafted  together  preparatory  to 
fetting  out  the  next  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  they 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a  hearty  draught  each,  according  to  cuftom, 
of  egg-nog,  a  mixture:  compofed  of  new  milk,  eggs,  rum,  and  fugar,  beat 
up  tog  iher;  they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmall  pains  alio  in  fortifying 
themleives  againft,  the  feverity  of:  the  weather  with  great  coats  and 
wrappers  oyer  each  other,  woollen  locks  and  trowfers  over  their  boots, 
woollen  mittens  over  their  gloves,  and  filk  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  nothing  could  be  feen  excepting  their  nofes 
and  their  eyes.  It  was  abfolutely  a  fubjecfl  of  dlverfion  to  me,  and  to  a 
young  gentleman  juil  arrived  from  the  Weft  Indies,  who  accompanied 
me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  . great  care  with  which  they  wrapped  them-< 
felves  up,  for  we  both  found  ouifsives  fufficiently  warm  in  common 
clothing.  It  ieems,  however,  to  be  a  matter  generally  allowed,  that 
ftranger?,  even  rrom  the  Weft  indies,  unaccuftomed  to  intenfe  cold,  do 
not  fiiifer  fo  mu^vh  irom-the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  firft  year  of  their 
arrival  in  Araericai  as  the  white  people  who  have  been  born  in  the  coun,* 
try.-  Every  perfori  that  we  met  upon  the  road  was  wrapped  up  much 
~  in  the  lame  tivanner  as  the  travellers  who  breakfafted  with  us,  and  had 
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filk  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  fo  as  to  cover  their  mouths 
and  ears. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Sufquehannah,  and,. as 
we  expedted  to  find  it,  the  river  was  frozen  entirely  over.    In  what 
manner  we  were  to  get  acrofs  was  now  the  qucftion.    The  people  at 
the  ferry-houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river ;  at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo 
very  thick  near  the  fhores,  that  it  would  be  imprafticable  to  cut  a 
paffage  through  it  before  the  day  was  over    however,  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  travellers  defifous  of  getting  acrofs  was  colledied  together,  and  as 
all  of  them  were  much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ice  would  be 
ftrcng  enough  to  bear  in  every  part,  the  people  were  at  laft  over-ruled, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  cutting  a  way  acrofs  the  river. 

The  paffengers  were  about  twelve  in  number,  with  four  horfes ;  the 
boat's  crew  confifted  of  feven  blacks  ;  three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs, 
flood  upon  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  whilft  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,^  pufhed  the  boat  forwards.  So  very 
laborious  was  the  tafk  which  the  men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that 
it  was  neceffary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces,  and  hats,  were  glazed 
entirely  over  ;widi  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  formed  from  the  water  which 
V\'as  dafhed  up  by  the  reiterated  (Irokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
elapfed  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken  ^  the  ice  was  found  much 
thicker  than  had  been  imagined ;  the  clubs  were  fhivered  to  pieces ; 
the  men  were  quite  exhaulled  ;  and  having  fuffered  the  boat  to  remain 
ftationary  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  part  where  the  ice  v/as  remarkably 
thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo  that  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  crew  and 
paffengers  united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  this  predicament  a- 
council  was  held  j  it  was  impofiible  to  move  either  backward  or  for- 
ward ;  the  boat  was  half  a  mile  from  the  fhore  ;  no  one  would  attempt 
to  walk  there  on  the  ice  3  to  .  remain  all  night  in  the  boat  would  be 
death.    Luckily  I  had  a  pair  of  piftols  in  my  holflers,  and  having  fired 
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a  few  fignals,  the  attention  of  the  people  on  {hore  was  attrafled  towards 
us,  and  a  fmall  batteau,  which  is  a  h'ght  boat  v/ith  a  Eat  bottom,  was- 
difpatched  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent,  however,  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  a  fingle  perfon  back  again,  bat  to  affift  us  in  getting  to  the 
oppofite  fliore.  It  was  flipped  along  a-head  of  the  large  boat,  and  two. 
or  three  men  having  ftepped  into  it,  rocked  it  about  from  fide  to  fide 
until  the  ice  was  fufficiently  broken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The 
batteau  was  now  in  the  water,  and  the  men  feating  themfelves  as  much 
as  poflible  towards  the  ftern,  by  fo  doing  raifed  the  bow  of  it  confider- 
ably  above  the  ice  j  by  mean&  of  boat  hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the 
ice  again,  and  by  rocking  it  about  as  before  a  palfage  was  as  eafily 
opened.  In  this  manner  we  got  on,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and 
ten  minutes  found  ourfelves  again  upon  dry  land,  fhlly  prepared  for  en- 
joying the  pleafures  of  a  bright  firefide  and  a  good  dinner.  The  people 
at  the  tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  and  had  accordingly  prepared 
for  our  reception.  J  and  as  each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite 
far  enough  that  day,  the  paffengers  remained  together  till  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  American  taverns,  as  I  before  mentioned,  all  forts  of  people^ 
juft  as  they  happen  to  arrive,  are  crammed  together  into  the  one  room, 
where  they  muft  reconcile  themfelves  to  each  other  the  bell  way  they 
can.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  company  confifted  of  about  thirteen 
people,  arnongfl;  whom  were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and 
the  fou  til  ward,  together  with  a  judge  of  the  fupreme .  court,  who  were 
going  to  Philadelphia  againfl:  the  approaching  feffions  :  it  was  not, 
however,  till  after  I  quitted  their  company  that  I  heard  who  they  werej 
for  thefe  kind  of  gentlemen  in  America  are  fo  very  plain,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  manners,  that  a  ftranger  would  not  fufped;  that  they 
were  perfons  of  the  confequence  which  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alfo  in  the  company  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers, boorifh,  ignorant,  and  obtrufive  fellows.  It  is  fcarcely  pollible 
for  a  dozen  Americans  to  fit  together  without  quarrelling  about  poHtics, 
and  the  BritiOi.  treaty,  which  had  juft  been  ratified,  now  gave  rife  to  a 
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long  and  acrimcmous  debate.  The  fai  iners  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
gabbled  away  for  a  long  time  ;  the  lawyers  and  the  judge  were  of  an- 
other, and  in  turns  they  rofc  to  anfwer  their  opponents  with  all  the 
power  of  rhetoric  which  rhey  poffe/ied.  Neither  party  could  fay  any 
thing  to  change  the  fentiments  of  the  other  one;  the  noify  conteft  lafted 
till  late  at  night,  \vhen  getting  heartily  tired  they  withdrew,  not  to 
their  refped:ive  chambers,  but  to  the  general  one  that  held  five  or  fix 
beds,  and  in  which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfation  was 
again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much  noife  as  below,  till  at  laft  fleep 
clofed  their  eyes,  and  happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  time ;  for  could 
they  have  talked  in  their  fleep,  I  verily  believe  they  would  have  prated 
on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our  ftars  !  my  friend  and  I  got  the  only 
two-bedded  room  in  the  houfe  to  ourfelves.  The  next  morning  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  fucceeding  day  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 


LETTER  VIL 

Philadelphia  gayer  in  the  Winter  than  at  any  other  Sea/on, —  Celebration  ift 
that  City  of  General  JVaJloington  s  Birth  Day. — -Some  Account  of  Gene- 
neral  Wajhington  s  Perfon  and  of  his  CharaSfer. — Americans  dijfatisfed 
'with  his  Condu5i  as  Prefdent,'—A  Spirit  of  DiJJ'atisfaBion  common 
amongft  them*  . 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  '  Philadelphia,  February. 

jpHILADELPHIA  now  wears  a  very  different  afped:  to,  what  it 
did  w^hen  I  landed  there  in  the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs 
and  the  ftate  alTembly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  federal  court. 
The  city  is  full  of  ftrangers;  the  theatres  are  open^  and  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  amufements  are  going  forward.  On  General  Wafliing- 
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ton's  birth  day,  which  was  a  few  days  ago,  tliis  city  was  unufually  gay  *  ; 
every  perfon  of  confec^uence  in  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  made  it  a 

point 


•  On  this  day  General  Wafhirtg! on  terminated 
his  fixty-fourth  year;  but  though  not  an  un- 
healthy man,  he  feemed  confiderably  older. 
The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met  with  in 
his  different  public  capacities  have  veryfenfxbly 
impaired  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution,  and  given 
him  an  aged  appearance.  There  is  a  very  ma- 
terial difference,  however,  in  his  looks  when  lien 
in  private  and  when  he  appears  in  public  full 
dreft  ;  in  the  latter  cafe  the  hand  of  art  makes 
up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he  feems  many 
years  younger. 

Few  peribns  find  themfelves  for  the  firH  time  ' 
in  the  prefcnce  of  General  Walhington,  a  ifian 
fo  renowned  in  the  prefent  day  for  his  wifdom 
and  moderation,  and  vvhofe  naine  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  fuch  honour  to  pofterity^,  without 
being  impreffed  with  a  certain  degree  of  venera- 
tion and  awe;  nor  do  thefe  emotions  fubfide  on 
a  clofer  acquaintance;  on  the  contrary,  his  per- 
fon and  deportment  are  fuch  as  rather  tend  to 
augment  them.  There  is  fomelhiug  very  auilere 
in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  manners  he  is  un- 
commonly referved.  1  have  heard  fome  officers, 
that  ferved  immediately -under  his  command  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  fay,  that  they  never  faw 
him  frnile  during  all  the  time  that  they  Vv'ere  with 
]iim.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  conneded  v/ith 
him  by  the  reciprocal  and  unconftrained  ties  of 
fi-iendllnp ;  and  but  a  few  can  boaft  even  of  having 
been  on  an  eafy  and  familiar  footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perfon  is  about  iive  feet 
eleven;  his  cheft  is  full;  and  his  limbs,  though 
rather  flend.-r,  well  lhaped  and  mufcular.  His 
-head  is  fm;ill,  in  which  refpeft  he  refembles  the 
make  of  a  greatnumber  of  his  countrymen.  His 
eyes  are  of  a  light  grey  colour ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nofe  is  long. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  told  me, 
that  there  are  features  in  his  face  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  ever  obferved  in  that  of  any 
other  human  being  ;  the  fockets  for  the  eyes,  for 
inllance,  are  larger  than  what  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  broader. 
All  his  features,  he  obferved,  were  indicative  of 
the  Itrongelt  and  moft  ungovernaAjle  palEons, 


and  had  he  been  born  in  the  forefts.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  he  v/ould  iiave  been  the  fierceft  man 
amongft  the  favage  tribe?.  In  this  Mr.  Stewart 
has  given  a  proof  of  his  great  dii'cernment  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance-; 
for  although  General  Waflilngton  has  been  e.\> 
tolled  for  his  great  moderation  and'  calmns  fs, 
during  the  very  trying  lituations  in  which  he  has. 
fo  often  been  placed,  yet  thofe  wha  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  the  longeft  and  moft  in- 
timately fay,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  -man  of  a 
fierce  and  irritable  difpofitionj^but  tVat,  like 
Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  felf-command 
have  always  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent caft  in  the  eyes  of  the  vvoild.  He  fpeaks' 
with  great  diffidence,  and  fometiTiies  hesitates  for 
a  word  ;  but  it  is  always  to  find  one  paj-ticularly 
well  adapted  to  his  meaning.  His  language  is 
manly  and  expreffive.  At  levee,  his  difcourfe 
with  llfangers  turns  principally  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  America;  and  if  they  have  been  through 
any  remarkable  places,  his  converfation  is  free 
and  particularly  intereiling,  as  he  is  intimately- 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  tlie  country.  He 
is  much  more  open  and  free  in  his  behaviour  at 
levee  than  in  private,  and  in  tlie  company  of 
ladies  lli'i  more  fo  than  when  folely  with  men. 

General  Wafliington  gives  no  public  dinners 
or  other  entertainments,  exxeptto  thofe  who  are 
in  diplomatic  capacities,  and  to  a  few  families 
on  terms  of  intim.acy  with  Mrs.  Walliington. 
Strangers,  with  whom  he  wilhes  to  have  fome 
converfation  about  agricukare,  or  any  fuch  fub- 
jeft,  are  foraetimes  invited  to  tea.  This  by  many 
is  attributed  to  his  faving  difpofition ;  but  it  is 
mere  jiiil:  to  afcribeit  to  his  prudence  ar^d  fore- 
fight  ;  for  as  the  falary  of  the  prefidcnt,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  is  very  fmall,  and  totally  ina- 
dequate by  itfeif  to  fupport  an  expenfive  llyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  en- 
tertainments the  fame  m.ight  poiiibly  be  expefted 
from  fubfequent  prefidents,  who,  if  their  private 
fortunes  were  not  confiderable,  would  be  u^iable 
to  live  in  the  fame  ffyie,  and  might  be  expofed  to 
many  ill-natured  obfervations,  from  th^  re. 
linquifliment  of  what  the  people  had  been  ac- 
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point  to  vilit  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  audience  lafled 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  fociety  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  clergy, 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral  others,  w^ho  formed  a  diftinft  body 
of  citizens,  came  by  themfelves  feparately.  The  foreign  minifters  at- 
tended in  their  richeft  drelles  and  mofl:  fpiendid  equipages.  Two  large 
parlours  were  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen,  tke  windows  o£ 
one  'of  which  towards  the  ftreet  were  crowded  witli  fpeftators  on  the 
outfide.  The  fideboard  was  furnifhed  with  cake  and  wines,  whereof 
the  vifitors  partook.  I  never  obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in 
the  countenance  of  General  Wafhington ;  but  it  was  impoiTible  for  him 
to  remain  infenfible  to  the  attentiorr  and  the  compliroents  paid  to  him. 
on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  equally  attentive,  paid  their  refpecfls  to  Mrs. 
Wafhington,  who  received  them  in  the  drawing  room  up  ftairs.  After 
having  vifited  the  General,  raoft  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon  her. 
A  public  ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  rejoicings  of  the  day. 

Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the  whole  union,  where 
forhe  meeting  did  not  take  place  in  honour  of  this  day  ;"  yet  fingular 
as  it  m.ay  appear,  there  are  people  in  the  country,  Americans  too,  fore- 
moft  in  boaffcing  to  other  nations  of  that  conftitution  which  has  been 
raifed  for  them  by  his  valour  and  vvifdom,  who  are  either  fo  infenfible  to 
his  merit,  or  fo  totdly  devoid  of  every  generous  fentiment,  that  they  can 
refufe  to  join  in  commendations  of  thole  talents  to  which  they  are  fo 
much  indebted ;  indeed  to  fuch  a  length  has  this  perverfe  fp'mt  been 
carried,  that  I  have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in  all  other  points  men 
of  refpeitability,  that  have  peremptorily  refufed  even  to  pay  him  the 
fmail  compliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner  3  it  is  true  in- 


cjiftomed  to  ;  it  is  moft  likely  alfo  that  General 
Wafhington  has  been  a£luated  by  thefe  motives, 
becaufe  in  his  private  capacity  at  Mount  Ver- 
non every  ftranger  meets  with  a  hofpitable  re- 
ception from  him. 

General  WaOiington's  felf  moderation  is  well 
known  to  the  world  already.    It  is  a  remark- 


able circu-mflance,  which  redounds  to  his  eternal 
honour,  that  vt'hilc  prefident  of  the  U'nited  States 
he  never  appointed  one  of  his^  own  relations  fo 
any  office  of  trufc  or  emoluiTient,  althGU!;h  h& 
has  ^everal  that  are  men  of  abilities,  and  well 
qualified  to  fill  th§  moft  important  ftations.ia  the 
government. 
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de:"cl,  that  they  qaahfy  their  coaduLl  partly  hy  afferting,  that  it  is  only 
as  prendent  of  the  United  States,  and  not  as  General  Wa/hington,  that 
they  have  a  diflike  to  him ;  bat  this  is  only  a  mean  fubterfuge,  which 
they  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to,  left  their  condud:  fhould  appear 
too  ftrongly  marked  with  ingratitude.  During  the  war  there  were  man 7, 
and  not  loyalifts  either,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
liim  from  that  command  whereby  he  fo  eminently  diflinguidied  himfelf. 
It  is  the  fpirit  of  diffatisfadtion  which  forms  a  leading  tr^jit  in  the  cha-^ 
rader  of  the  Americans  as  a  people,  which  produces  this  malevolence 
at  prefent,  juft  as  it  did  formerly  ;  and  if  their  public  affairs  were  regu- 
lated by  a  perfon  fent  from  heaven,  I  firmly  believe  his  ads,  inftead  of 
rneeting  with  univerfal  approbation,  would  by  many  be  confidered  as 
deceitful  and  flagitious. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Singular  Mildnefs  of  the  Winter  ofijg^-6. — Set  out  for  Lanca/ier.—m 
Turnpike  Road  between  that  Place  and  Philadelphia. ^Summary  View  of 
the  State  of  Pennfylva7iia. — Defcription  of  the  Farms  between  Lancajier 
and  Philadelphia.- — The  Farmers  live  in  a  penurious  Style. — Greatly  in- 
.  ferior  to  Fnglijlo  Farmers. — Bad  Taverns  on  this  Road. — Waggons  and 
'  Waggoners. — Cujloms  of  the  latter. — Defcription  of  Lancajier.— 'Lately 
made  the  Seat  qf  the  State  Government . — Manif allures  carried  on  there, 
"-Rife  Guns — Great  Dexterity  with  which  the  Americans  ufe  them.—- 
Anecdote  of  Two  Virginian  Soldiers  belongi?2g  to  a  Rife  Regiment, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  ~  Lancafter^  March. 

'^JpHIS  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  mildeft  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  country.  During  the  laft  month  there  were  two 
or  three  flight  falls  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  infl;ance  did  it  remain  two 
days  on  the  ground.  A  fmart  frofl;  fat  in  the  firfl  week  of  this  month, 
and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fix  or  feveii  inches ;  but  on  the  third  day 
^  a  fudden 
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a  fudclen  thaw  came  on,  and  it  quickly  diflippeared  :  fince  then  the 
weather  has  rcmaii\ed  uncommonly  mild.  The  fcafon  being  fo  fine^ 
and  fo  favourable  lor  travelling,  I  was  unwilling  to  ilay  at  Philadelphia ; 
accordingly  I  fat  out  for  this  place  on  horfeback,  and  arrived  here  laft 
night,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day's  journey.  From  hence  I  inte.nd 
to  proceed  towards  the  fouth,  to  meet  the  approaching  fpring. 

The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancafler  has  lately  undergone 
a  thorough  repair,  and  tolls  are  levied  uponit,  to  keep  it  in  order,  under 
the  direftion  of  a  company.  Vl'lienever  thefe  tolls  afford  a  profit  of 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  flock  originally  fubfcribed  for  making 
the  road;^  the  company  is  bound,  by  an  a6l  of  affembly,  to  leiTen  them.. 
This  is  .the  firft  attempt  to*  have  a  turnpike  road  in  Pennfylvania,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  relifliedl3y  the  people  at  large,  particularly  by  the  wag- 
goners, who  go  in  great  numbers  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
back  parts  of  the  ftate. 

The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
whofe  greateft  length  is  from  eafb  to  weft.  This  parailelogxam  is  croffed 
diagonally  from  the  north-eafl  to  the  fouth-wefl:  by  feveral  different 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  valleys  between  thefe  ridges  contain  a  rich  black  foil,  and  in  the 
fouth-weft  and  north-eafl:  angles  alfo,  at  the  outfide  of  the  mountains, 
the  foil  is  very  good.    The  northern  parts  of  this  itate  a.re  but  very' 
thinly  inhabited  as  yet/  but  towards  the  fouth,,  the  whole  way  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Pittiburg,  it  is  well  fettled.    The  moft  populous  part  of  it 
is  the  fouth-eaft  corner,- which  lies  between  the  moimtains  and  the  river 
Delaware  J  through  this  part  the  turnpike  road  paiTes  which  leads  to 
Lancafirer.    The  country  on  each  fide  of  the  road  is  pleaiingly  diver- 
fified  with  hill  and  dale.    Cultivation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  low 
lands)  which  are  the  richeft ;  the  hills  are  all  left  covered  with  w-oody 
and  afford  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  eye.    The  further  you  go  from  Phi- 
la-delphia  the  more  fertile  is  the  country,,  and  the  more  pidurefque  at  the 
fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafter  there  are  not  any 
two  dwellings  fi:andingtogeth.er,  excepting  at  a  fmall  place  called  Down- 
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mgs  Town,  which  lies  about  midway ;  numbers  of  farm  houfes,  how- 
ever, are  fcattered  over  the  country  as  far  as  tl\e  eye  can  reach.  Thefe 
hqufes  are  mollly  built  of  flone,  and  are  about  as  good  as  thofe 
ufually  met  with  on  an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a  well  cultivated 
part  of  England.    The  farms  attached  to  tliefe  houfes  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  only,  the  property 
of  the  perfons  who  cultivate  them.    In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres;  towards  the  north, 
however,  where  the  fettlements  are  but  few,  large  trads  of  land  are 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  are  fpeculators  and  land  jobbers. 
Ad'o'ning  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a  peach  or  an  apple  orchard. 
With  the  fruit  they  make  cyder  and  brandy  /  the  people  have  a  method 
alfo  of  drying  the  peaches  and  apples,  after  having  fliced  them,  in  the 
fun,  and  thus  cured  they  laft  all  the  year  round.    They  are  ufed  for 
pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have  a  very  acrid  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  of 
the  original  flavour  of  the  fruit.    The  peaches  in  their  beft  ftate  are  bu;; 
indifferent,  being  fmall  and  dry ;  I  never  eat  any  that  were  good,  except ' 
ing  fuch  as  were  raifed  with  care  in  gardens.    It  is  faid  that  the  climate 
is  fo  much  altered  that  they  v/ill  not  grow  now  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  April  and  May  nightly  frofls  are  very  connnon,  ^vhich  v/ere  totally 
unknown  formerly,  and  frequently  the  peaches  are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  for  the  far- 
mers think  the  labour  which  they  require  does  not  afford  fufficient 
-    profit ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  however,  they  are  common, 
and  the  culinary  vegetables  raifed  in  them  are  equal  to  any  of  their  re- 
fpediive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  excepted,  which  generally  have  an 
earthy  unpleafant  tafle. 

Though  the  fputh-eaft  part  of  the  flate  of  Pennfylvania  is  better 
cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America,  y6t  the  flyle  of  farming  is  on 
the  whole  very  llovenly.  I  venture,  indeed,  to  affert,  that  the  farmers 
do  not  raife  more  on  their  tVv'o  hundred  acres  than  a  fkilful  farmer  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Effex,  or  in  any  well  cultivated  part  of  England, 
would  do  on  fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmer  alfo,  who  rents 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  lives  far  more  comfortably  in  every 
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rerped  than  the  farmer  in  Pennfylvania,  or  in  any  other  of  the  middle 
ftites,  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  houfe  will  be  found 
better  furniflied,  and  his  table  more  plentifully  covered.  That  the  flir- 
mers  do  not  live  better  in  America,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  afcribe 
to  their  love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indifference  about  better 
fare;  perhaps  it  maybe  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  both;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  their  mode  of  living  is  mofl  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  are  kept  by  farniersj 
and  they  are  all  very  indifferent.  If  the  traveller  can  procure  a  few 
eggs  with  a  little  bacon  he  ought  to  reft  fatisfied ;  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  a  bit  of  frefli  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  falted  meat  except  pork» 
Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very  fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they 
generally  confift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens.  The 
bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as  fine  flour  as  any  in  the 
world;  this  is  owing  to  their  method  of  making  of  it;  they  raife  it 
with  what  they  call  Jots ;  hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  depen- 
dance  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a  man  at  thefe  taverns  to  rub  down 
your  horfe,  or,  even  to  give  him  his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will 
have  to  do  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  travel  with 
a  fervant ;  and  indeed,  even  where  men  are  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attend- 
ing to  travellers,  which  at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo 
fullen  and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every  thing  with  your 
own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  their  afTiftance  :  they 
always  appear  doubtful  whether  they  fliould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whether  it  is  not  too  great  a  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  equality  to  take  the  horfs  of  another  man, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pleafing  fight  to  fee  a  gentleman  ftrip 
off  his  coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfelf ;  nor  will  money  make  them 
alter  their  conduct ;  civility,  as  I  before  faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any 
expence  in  America ;  neverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 
with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  though  without  thanking  you  for  it.  Of  all 
beings  on  the  earth,  Americans  are  the  moil  interefled  and  covetou^s. 
•  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  io  go  one  mile  on  this  road  without  meeting 
vfiumhers  of  waggons  pafHng  and  repafiing  between  the  back  parts  of 
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the  Hate  and  Philadelphia »  Tliefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn .  bjr 
four  or  five  horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs.  The  waggons  are 
heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,  and  the  driver  unmerciful ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a  horfe  either  lame  or  blind. 
The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad  care  which  they  take  of 
their  horfes.  Excepting  the  night  be  tempefluous,  the  waggoners  never 
put  their  horfes  under  flielter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a  flied ;  each: 
tavern  is  ufually  provided  vv^ith  a  large  one  for  the  purpofe:.  Market  or 
High-fcreet,  in  Philadelphia,  the  ftreet  by  which  thefe  people  com®  intot 
the  town,,  is  always  crowded  with  waggons  and  horfes,  .  that  are  left 
landing  there  all  night.  This  is  to  fave  money ;  the  expence  of  put-, 
ting  them  into  a  flable  would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon,  and  the  moment 
they  flop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed  whilft  they  are  warm.  ,  By  .this 
treatment  half  the  poor  animals  are  foundered.  The  horfes  are  fed  out; 
~  of  a  large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the 
waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

Lancafler  is  the  largeft  inland  town  in  North  America,,  and  contains 
about  nine  hundred  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  brick  and  flone,  together 
with  fix  churches,  a  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is- 
one  refpedtively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifls,  Moravians^ 
Englifh  Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  fireets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.. 

An  adt  of  afTembly  has  been  paffed,  for  making  this  town  the  feat  of 
th-e  ftatc  government  inftead  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  afTembly  was  to 
jneet  in  the  year  1797-  This  circumfiiance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians,  inimical  to  the  meafure, 
talked  of  it  much  in  the  fame  fiyle  that  they  do  xiow  of  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  mud  be  again  changed 
to  Philadelphia;  but  the  necelTity  of  having  the  feat  of  the  legiflature 
as  central  as  poilible  in  each  fiate  is  obvious,  and  if  a  change  does  take 
place  again,  it  is  mofl  likely  that  it  will  only  be  to  remove  the  feat  ftilj 
farther  from  Philadelphia.    On  the  fame  principle,  the  afTembly  of  Vir-* 
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t^inia  meets  now  at  Richmond  .inllead  of  Williamfburgh,  and  th^t  ofNcw 
York  ftate  at  Albany  inftead  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Several  dilferent  kinds  of  articles  are  manufadiired  at  Lancailer  by 
German  mechanics,  individually,  principally  for  the  people  of  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Rifled  barrel  guns  . however  are  to  be  excepted, 
which,  although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  imported  from  Eng- 
knd,  are  more  efleemed  by  the  hunters,  and  are  leiit  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  ufed  in  America,  are  nearly  of  the 
length  of  a  mufKet,  and  carry  leaden  balls  from  the  fize  of  tliirty  to  fixty 
in  the  pound.    Some  hunters  prefsr  thofe  of  a  fniall  bore,  becaufe  they 
require  but  little  ammunition;  others  prefer  fuch  as  have  a  wide  bore, 
becaufe  the  wound  which  they  inflid  is  more  certainly  attended  with 
(leathj  the  wound,  however,  niade  by  a  ball  difcharged  from  one  of 
thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.    The  infide  of  the  barrel  is  fluted, 
and  the  grooves  run  in  a  fpiral  direfdon  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to 
the  other,  confequently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a  whirling  mo- 
tion round  its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  moves  forward,  and 
when  it  enters  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  tears  up  the  flefh  in  a  dread- 
ful manner.    The  befl:  of  powder  is  chofen  for  a  rifled  barrel  gun,  and 
after  a  proper  portion  of  it  is  put  down  the  barrel,  the  ball  is  inclofed  in 
a  fmali  bit  of  linen  rag,  well  greafed  at  the  outfide,  and  then  forced 
down  with  a  thick  ramrod.    The  greafe  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which  are 
called  patches,  are  carried  in  a  little  box  at  the  but-end  of  the  gun. 
The  beft  rifles  are  furnifhed  with  two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  finl 
pulled  fets  the  other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  yield  even 
to  the  flight  touch  of  a  feather.    They  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  double 
fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fme  a?  thofe  of  a  furveying  inftrument.  An 
experienced  markfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit  an  obje£l  not 
larger  than  a  crown  piece,  to  a  certainty,  at  the  diflance  of  one  hundred 
yards.    Two  men  belonging  to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a  large  di- 
vifion  of  which  was  quartered  in  this  town  during  the  war,  had  fuch  9. 
dependance  on  each  other  s  dexterity,  that  the  one  would  hold  a  piece 
of  board,  not  more  than  nine  inches  fquare,  between  his  knees>  wJiilfl: 
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the  other  (hot  at  it  with  a  ball  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement  of  the  town's  people, 
as  often  as  they  were  called  upon.  Numbers  of  people  in  Lancafter  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  fad.  Were  J,  however,  to  tell  you  all  the 
ftories  I  have  heard  of  the  performances  of  riflemen,  you  would  think 
the  people  were  moft  abominably  addicted  to  lying.  A  rifle  gun  will 
not  carry  ihot,  nor  will  it  carry  a  ball  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  IX. 

ISwnher  of  Germans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Tork  and  Laj2C after. — How 
brought  over.-— White  Slave  "Trade. — Cruelty  frequently  pratlifed  in  the 
carrying  it  on. — Character  of  the  German  Settlers  contrajled  "with  that 
of  the  Americans. — PaJJ'age  of  the  Sufquehannah  between  Tork  and  Lan~ 

cajler. — Great  Beauty  of  the  Profpel^s  along  the  River  Defcription  of 

Tork. — Courts  ofjujiice  there. — Of  the  Fennfylvanian  Syjiem  of  Judi^ 
cature. 

MY  DEAR  S-IR,  York,  March. 

T  Arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  about  tv/enty  miles  difl:ant  from  Lan-* 
cafter,  yefcerday.    The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  v/ell  as  thofe  of 
Lancafl:er  and  of  the  adjoining  country,  confifl:  principally  of  Dutch  and 
German  emigrants,  and  their  defcendants.    Great  numbers  of  thefe 
people  emigrate  to  America  every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them, 
forms  a  very  coniiderable  branch  of  commerce.  "  They  are  for  the  mofl 
part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Tow'ns  and  from  Rotterdam.    The  vefl'els 
fail  thither  from  America,  laden  with  different  kinds  of  produce,  and 
the  mafters  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as  many  of  thefe 
people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave  their  native  country,  without  de* 
manding  any  money  for  their  paflage.    When  the  vefiel  arrives  in 
,  America,  an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mentioning  the  different 
§  kinds 
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kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether  fmiths,  tailors,  carpenters,  labourers, 
or  the  like,  and  the  people  that  are  in  want  of  fach  men  flock  down  to 
the  velTel  thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and 
the  captain  of  the  veffel,  or  the  fhip  holder,  puts  the  money  into  his 
pocket  *. 

There  have  been  many  very  ihocking  inftances  of  cruelty  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  trade,  vulgarly  called  "  The  white  flave  trade." ,  I  fhall 
tell  you  but  of  one.  While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793,  i^t  which  time  few  veffels  would  venture  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  Mifflin,  four  miles  below  it,  a  captain  in  the 
trade  arrived  in  the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature  of 
the  infedion,  that  a  fufficient  number  of  nurfes  could  not  be  procured 
to  attend  the  fick  for  any  fum  whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic 
idea  of  fup.plying  this  deficiency  from  amongft  his  pafTengers  ;  accord- 
ingly he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  advertifed  his  cargo  for  fale  : 
"  A  few  healthy  fervants,  generally  between  feventeen  and  eighteen 

**  years  of  age,  are  juft  arrived  in  the  brig   ,  their  times  will  be 

"  difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board."  The  cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe^ 
did  not  remain  long  unfold.  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his  poffeffion. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be 
underflood  that  they  are  fold  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  J  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpedive 
merits.  A  good  mechanic,  that  underftands  a  particular  kind  of  trade, 
for  which  men  are  much  wanted  in  America,  has  to  ferve  a  fiiorter  time 
than  a  mere  labourer,  as  more  m.oney  will  be  given  for  his  time,  and 
the  expence  of  his  paflage  does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  man. 
During  their  fervitude,  thefe  people  are  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice 
of  their  mafters;  they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro  flaves,  and 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be  imprifoned  like  felons.  The 
laws  refpefting  "  redemptioners,"  fo  are  the  men  called  that  are  brought 

•  Thoufands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north,  of  Ireland  in  the  fame  way  before  the  war 
*rith  FrancSk. 
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.over  in  this  manner,  were  grounded  on  thofe  formed  for  the  Englifli 
xonvi6b  before  the  revolution,  and  they  are  very  fevere.  The  Germans 
are  a  quiet,  fober,  and  induflrious  fet  of  people,  and  are  moll:  valuable 
fitizens..  They  generally  fettle  a  good  many  together  in  one  place,  and, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  confequence  keep  up  many  of  the  cuftoms  of 
their  native  country  as  v/ell  as  their  own  language.  In  Lancafcer  and  the 
neighbourhood  German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple living  there  are  ignorant  of  any  other.  The  Germ.ans  are  {omz 
of  the  beil  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  they  feldom  are  to  be  found 
but  where  the  land  is  particularly  good ;  wherever  they  fettle  they  build 
churches,  and  are  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  In 
thefe  and  many  other  refpeils  the  Germans  and  their  defcendants  differ 
widely  from  the  Americans,  that  is,  from  the  defcendants  of  the  Englifli, 
Scotch,  Irifli,  and  other  nations,  who,  from  having  lived  in  the  country 
for  many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  together,  now  form  one- 
people,  whofe  manners  and  habits  are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Gernians  are  a  plodding  race  of  men,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  bufinefs,  and  indifferent  about  that  of  others:  a  flranger  is  never 
moiefted  as  he  paffes'  through  their  fettlements  with  inquilitive  and  idle 
»j^ueftions.  On  arriving  amongfl:  the  Americans  *,  however,  a  ilranger 
muft  tell  where  he  came  from,  where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is, 
what  his  bufinefs  is,  and  until  he  gratifies  their  curiofity  on  thefe  points, 
and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is  never  fuffered  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  moment.  In  a  tavern  he  muft  fatisfy  every  frefli  fet  that 
comes  in,  in  the  fame  manner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  quarrel,  efpecially 
if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a  native,  which  it  does  not  require  much 
fagacity  to  difcover.  . 

The  Germans  give  themielves  but  little  trouble  about  politics  ,•  they 
eled  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  congrefs  and  the  ftate  affembhesy 
and  fatisiied  that  deferving  men  have  been  chofen  by  the  people  at  large, 
they  truft  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  bell: for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 

*  In  fpeaking  of  the  Ajriericans  here,  and  in  th«  following  lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and 
misJdling  clail'es  of  the  people  wjiich  I  allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  with  in  the  country  parts  of. 
fenufyivania. 
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al)ide  patiently  by  their  decifions  j  they  revere  the  conflltution,  con- 
fcious  that  they  hve  happily  under  it,  and  exprefi  no  wifhes  to  have  it. 
altered.  The  Americans,  however,  are  for  ever  cavilling  at  fome  of  the 
public  meafures ;  Ibmething:  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  periedly  iatisfied.  If  any  great  meafure  is  before  congrefs  for 
dilcuflion,  feemingly  diflruftful  of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men 
they  have  elected,  they  meet  together  in  their  towns  or  diftri6ts,  canvafs- 
the  matter  themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward  inftrudions  to  their  re- 
prefentatives  how  to  a£t.  They  never  confider  that  any  important  quef- 
ticn  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  a  fair  difcuffion  in  an  affembly  where 
able  men  are  collected  togetlier  from  all  parts  of  the  ftates  than  in  an. 
obfcure  corner,  where  a  few  individuals  are  affembled,  who  have  no^ 
opportunity  of  getting  general  informatbn  on  the  fubjed:.-  Party  fpirit. 
i-s  for  e\  jr  creatingdiffentions  amongft  them,  and  one  man  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  obtrude  his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a  ilranger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they  immediately  begin  tO' 
boaft  of  their  own  conftitution  and  freedom,  and  give  him  to  underfland,, 
that  they  think  every  EngHfhman  a  flave.  becaufe  he  fubmits  to  be  called 
a  fubjed:.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  moll:  part  crude  and  dogmatical,, 
and  principally  borrowed  from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  com- 
piled from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a  few  of  which,  they 
think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  intelledual  excellence,  and 
qualified  for  rnaking  the  deepeft  political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I  have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling  near  each  other : 
y/nen  the  young  men  of  a  family  are  grown  up,  they  generally  endeav^our 
to  get  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and  by  their 
induftry  foon  make  it  valuable  ;  the  American,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
roving  difpofition,  and  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinityj 
he  takes  his  v^^ife  with  him,  goes  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,,  andi 
buries  himfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the  reft  of  his. 
family,  never  perhaps  to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  coun- 
try you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling  about  to  try  and  buy 
cheap  land  j  having  found  what  they  like,  they  immediately  remove,  j: 
nor  having  once  removed,  are  thefe  people  fatisfied ;  refllefs  and  difcon,- 
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tented  with  what  they  poffefs,  they  are  for  ever  changing.  It  is  fcarcely 
pofTible  in  any  part  of  the  continent  to  find  a  man,  amongft  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  clafles  of  Americans,  who  has  not  changed  his  farm  and 
his  refidence  many  different  times.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  there  are 
not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are 
fcattered  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  fartheil:  extremity  of 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi.  Thou- 
fands  of  acres  of  wafte  land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  un- 
fruitful parts  of  the  country,  notwithftanding  that  the  befl  fettled  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  middle  fcates  would  maintain  five  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  they  do  at  prefent.  The  American,  however,  does 
not  change  about  fi-om  place  to  place  in  this  manner  merely  to  gratify 
a  wandering  difpofition ;  in  every  change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By 
the  defire  of  making  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of  every 
clafs  and  defcription  are  aduated  in  all  their  movements ;  felf-intereft 
is  always  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  j  it  is  the  idol  which  they  worfhip, 
and  at  its  ihrine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  ready  to  make  a  facrifice  of  every  noble  and  generous  fenti- 
ment  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancafter  I  crolTed  the  Sufque- 
hannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway  between  the  two  towns,, 
at  the  fmall  village  of  Columbia,  as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at 
eitlier  of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The  Sufque- 
hannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  for 
a  confiderable  dillance,  both  above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds  with 
iflands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  lafl  the  water  runs  with  prodigious 
velocity  :  the  roaring  noife  that  it  makes  is  heard  a  great  way  off. 
The  banks  rife  very  boldly  on  each  fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded j  the 
iflands  alfo  are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  interfperfed  with  the 
rocks,  produce  a  very  fine  effedl.  The  fcenery  in  every  point  of  view 
is  wild  and  romantic.  In  croffing  the  river  it  is  necefi"ary  to  row  up 
againft  the  flream  under  the  fhore,  and  then  to  ftrike  over  to  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  of  the  largeft  iflands.  As  thefe 
rapids  continue  for  many  miles,  they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  when  there  are  floods  in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts 
inay  be  condu6^:ed  down  the  ftrcam,  carrying  feveral  hundred  barrels  of 
flour.  It  is  faid  that  the  river  could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  expenfe  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  enormous, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  indeed  that  it  will  ever  be  attempted,  as 
the  Pennfylvanians  are  already  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  below 
Harrifburgh,  which  will  conneft  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the  Schujikill 
to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a  vent  will  be  opened  for  the 
produce  of  the  country  bordering  upon,  the  Sufquehannah  at  Philadel- 
phia. Thefe  canals  would  have  been  finifhed  by  this  time  if  the  fub- 
fcribers  iiad  all  paid  their  refpedive  fliares,  but  at  prefent  they  are  almoli; 
at  a  ftand  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on  every  part  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah is  immenfe.  Throughout  America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and' 
plentiful  i  but  there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river,  and 
alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  furpafTes  all  others :  it  is 
called  the  white  or  canvafs-back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the 
wings  being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck  is  held  in 
fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that  it  is  fent  frequently  as  a  prefent  for 
hundreds  of  miles — indeed  it  would  be  a  dainty  morfel  for  the  greateft 
epicure  in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes  and  fix  churches,  and  is 
much  fuch  another  town  as  Lancafter.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by 
whom  the  fame  madufadures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancafler, 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of  general  quarter  fefBons, 
were  holding  when  I  reached  this  place  i  I  found  it  difficult,  therefore, 
at  firft,  to  procure  accommodation,  but  at  laft  I  got  admiffion  in  a  houfe 
principally  taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the  ftrange  affemblage  of 
perfons  that  was  brought  together  this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apart- 
ment which  was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers  was  really  a  fubjed:  of  di- 
verfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a  corner  of  the  room  j  there 
another  had  his ;  a  third  was  fhaving  5  a  fourth  powdering  his  own 
hair  j  a  fifth  noting  his  brief ;  and  the  table  flanding  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  between  a  clamorous  fet  of  old  men  on  one  fide,  and  three 
or  four  women  in  tears  ori  the  other,  I  and  the  reft  of  the  company^ 
who  were  not  lawyers,  were  left  to  eat  our  breakfaft. 

On  entering  into  the  corats  a  ftranger  is  apt  to  fmile  at  the  grotefque: 
appearance  of  the  judges  who  prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  manners  oiu 
the  bench  ;  but  this  fmile  mufl  be  fupprcffed  when  it  is  recolleded,  that 
there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  where  juftice  is  more  impar- 
tially adminiftered,  or  more  eafily  obtained  by  thofe  who  ha-ve  been  in- 
jured.   The  judges  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania  are  no  more- 
than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  accuftomed  ta 
little  elfe  than  following  the  plough.    The  laws  exprefsly  declare  that 
there  muft  be,  at  leaft.,  three  judges  refident  in  every  county;:  now  as. 
the  falary  allowed  is  but  a  mere  trifle,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  the; 
office,  which  of  courfe  muft  be  filled  from  amongft  the  inhabitants 
who  are  all  in  a  happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  and  on  a  perfedt  equalit)r 
with  each  other.    The  diftri£t  judge,  however,  who  prefides  in  the  dif- 
trid  or  circuit,  has  a  larger  falary^  and  is  a  man  of  a  different  caft.. 
The  diftridl  or  circuit  conlifts  of  at  leaft  three,  but  not  more  than  fix- 
counties.    The  county  judges,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  "  judges 
"  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices  alfa 
**  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial 
of  capital  and  other  offenders  therein."    Any  two  judges  compofe- 
the  court  of  quarter  feffions.    Under  certain  regulations,  eftablifhed  by 
law,  the  acGufed  party  has  the  power  of  removing  the  proceedings  into 
the  fupreme  court,  which  has  jurifdidtion  over  every  part  of  the  ftate. 
This  fhort  account  of  the  courts  relates  only  to  Pennfylvania :  every 
ilate  in  the  union  has  a  ieparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf,  and  a  diftind: 
judicature; 

*  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Philadelphia,  whexe  W€  find  praftifing  phyficians  and  furgeons  fitting  oo: 
the  bench  as  j  udges  in  a  court  of  j  uftice. 
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Of  the  Country  near  Tork. — Of  the  Soil  of  the  Country  on  each  Side  of  the 
Blue  Mountains. — Frederic- town. — Change,  in  the  Inhahkuuts  and  in 
the  Country  as  you  proceed  towards  the  Sea. — Numbers  of  Slaves. — > 
T obaccD  chief.y  cultivated. — Inquiftivenefs  of  the  People  at  the  'Tavehis. — 
Obfervations  thereon. — Defcription  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  P/itowinac 
River. — George  Town. — Of  the  Country  betnveen  that  Place  and  Hoe's 
Ferry. — Poifonous  Vines. — Port  Tobacco. — Wretched  Appearance  of  the 
Country  bordering  upon  the  Ferry, — Slaves  negk6led. — Pafjage  of  the 
Patowmac  very  dangerous. — Frefo  Water  Oyjiers. — Landed  on  a  de- 
ferted  Part  of  the  Virginian  Shore. — Great  Hofpitality  of  the  Virginians* 

Stratford,  March. 

JN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancaller,  the  foil  confifts  of  a  rich, 
brown,  loamy  earth ;  and  if  you  proceed  in  a  fouth  weflerly  courfe, 
parallel  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  you  meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as 
far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it  changes  gradually  to  a  deep  red- 
difh  colour,  and  continues  much  the  fame  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina.  On  croffing  over  the 
inountain-s,  however,  diredlly  fiom  Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil, 
which  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  is  again 
met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  far 
down  as  the  Carolina^,  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are  two  or  three  fmall 
towns;  viz.  Hanover,  Peterfburgh,  and  Woodfburg,  but  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  in  any  of  them.  Frederic  contains  about  feven  hun- 
dred houfesand  five  churches,  two  of  which  are  for  German  Lutherans, 
one  for  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Calvinifls,  and  one  for  Baptifts.  It  is  a 
fiourifhing  town,  and  carries  on  a  brifk  inland  trade.  The  arfenal  of  the 
fiate  of  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the  fituation  being  fecure  and  cen- 
tral, 
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From  Frederic  I  proceeded  in  a  foutherly  courfe  through  Montgomery- 
county  in  Maryland.  In  this  diredion  the  foil  changes  to  a  yellowitli 
fort  of  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame  until  you 
come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  fandy  as  you  approach  the  fea  coaft.  The 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gradual,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  a  ftriking  difference  is  perceptible.  Inflead 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  green  with  wheat,  fuch  as  ar?  met  with  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  large  pieces  of 
land,  v/hich  have  been  worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here 
feen  lying  wafte,  with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.  Inftead  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear  on  the  ground  j  the 
fields  are  overfpread  with  little  hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco 
plants,  and  the  eye  is  aflailed  in  every  direftion  with  the  unpleafant  fight 
of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under  the  harfh  commands  of 
the  overfeer.  The  difference,  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is  al fo 
great.  Infi-ead  of  being  amongfl  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a  traveller 
finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midfl  of  an  inquifitive  and  prying  fet  of  Ame- 
ricans, to  gratify  whofe  curiofity  it  is  always  neceflary  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a  tavern. 

A  traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  poflibly  imagine,  that  it  is  the 
defire  of  obtaining  ufeful  information  which  leads  the  people,  whete- 
ever  he  flops,  to  accofl  him;  and  that  the  particular  enquiries  refpeding 
the  objedt  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  that  of  his  defti- 
nation,  &cc.  are  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  queftions  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  for  converfation  that  may  be  attended  with  fome  amufement 
to  him ;  he  therefore  readily  anfwers  them,  hoping  in  return  to  gaia 
information  about  the  country  through  which  he  pafies ;  hvtt  when  it 
is  found  that  thefe  queftions  are  afked  merely  through  an  idle  and  im^ 
pertinent  curiofity,  and  thaf  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  afk 
them  are  ignorant,,  boorifh  fellows ;  when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who 
can  keep  up  fome  little  converfation  immediately  begin  to  talk  upon 
politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  excepting  their  own ;  when,  lafily, 
it  is  found  that  the  people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfa(5tory  anfwers  at  firit 
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to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a  ftranger  refpefting  their  country, 
but  always  heHtate,  as  if  fufpicious  that  he  was  afking  thefe  queftions  to 
procure  fome  local  infonnation,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  overreach 
them  in  a  bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpecalation  in  land  to  their  injury; 
the  traveller  then  lofes  all  patience  at  this  difagreeable  and  prying  difpo- 
fition,  and  feels  difpofed  to  turn  from  tkem  with  diiguft ;  ftill,  however, 
if  he  willies  to  go  through  the  country  peaceably,  and  without  quarrel- 
ling at  every  place  where  he  flops,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  anfwer 
fome  few  of  their  queftions. 

Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as  Montgomery  court-houfe, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Frederic,  I  turned  off  along  a  bye  road 
running  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of  Patowmac 
River.  The  view  of  them  from  the  Maryland  fhore  is  very  plealing,  but 
not  fo  much  fo  as  that  from  the  oppofite  lide.  Having  reached  the  ri- 
ver therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  I  rode  along  through  the  woods,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome  diftance  higher  up,  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  ferry,  and  where  I  croffed  into  Virginia.  From  the 
place  where  I  landed  to  the  falls,  which  is  a  diftance  of  about  three  miles, 
there  is  a  wild  romantic  path  running  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  winding  at  the  fame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a  high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  fhore,  almoft  the  whole  way, 
there  are  clufters  of  fmall  iflands  covered  with  trees,  which  fuddenly  op- 
pofing  the  rapid  courfe  of  the  ftream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  loft  when  navigated  by  men  who  are  not  ac- 
tive and  careful.  On  the  fhore  prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are  wafh- 
ed  up  by  the  waves,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  almoft  im- 
paffable  by  piles  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  floods,  and  drifted  together. 

The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I  mentioned,  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much  the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the  falls, 
where  it  is  confiderably  contrad:ed  and  confined  in  its  channel  by  im- 
menfe  rocks  on  either  fide.  There  alfo  its  courfe  is  very  fuddenly  al- 
tered, fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  below  the  falls  for  a  fhort  diftance  it  runs 
in  an  oppofite  diredion  from  what  it  did  above,  but  foon  after  it  re- 
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jPumcs  its  former  courfe.  The  water  does  not  defcend  perpendicularly, 
excepting  in  one  part  clofs  to  the  Virginian  fhore,  where  the  height  is 
about-thirty  feet,  but  comes  rufliing  down  with  tremendous  impetuofity 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  different  falls.  The  beft  view  of  the 
cataradl  is  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level 
iDf  the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  fituated  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  falls.  The  river  comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually 
turning,  precipitates  itfeif  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  on  which  .you  ftand  with  great  velocity.  The  rocks  are  of 
a  flate  colour,  and  lie  in  ftrata  ;  the  furface  of  them  in  many  places  is 
glolTy  and  fparkling. 

From  hence  I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  downwards  as  far  as 
George  Town,  where  I  again  crofled  it ;  and  after  paffing  through  the 
federal  city,  proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fliore  of  the  river  to  Pifcato- 
way,  and  afterwards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two  fmall  towns  fituated  on  creeks 
of  their  own  name,  which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pifcatoway  there  are  feveral  very  fine  views  of  the  Virginian 
£hore  ;  Mount  Vernon  in  particular  appears  to  great  advantage.  j.. 
>  I  obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous  vines  which'  grow 
iabout  the  large  trees,  and.  are  extremely  like  the,  common  grape  vines. 
If  handled  in  the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moift  with  the  dew, 
they  infallibly  raife  blifters  on  the  hands,,  which  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
lo  get  rid  of.  Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfe^,  moft.of  which 
are  of  wood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a  large  Engiifli  epifc'opalian 
church  on  the  border  of  the  town,  built  of  f.one,  whigh  formerly  was 
an  ornament  to  the  place,  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  repair;  the  win- 
dows are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is  carried  through  the  church-yard 
over  the  graves,  the  paling  that  furrounded  it  having  l^een  torn  down, 
.Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  towards  the  top  of  which: is  a  medi- 
^inal  fpring,  remarkable  in  fummer  for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

From  Fort  Tobacco  to  Hoe's  Ferry,  on  the  Patowmac  P-iver,  the 
country  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  wears  a  mofl  dreary  afpe^t.  Nothing  ig 
So  be  km  here  for  roiles  together  but  extenfive  plains,  that  have  been 
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worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with  yellow  fedge,*  and 
interfperfed  with  groves  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour 
of  which  forms  a  curious  contraft  with  the  yellow  of  the  fedge^ 
In  the  midfl:  of  thefe  plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral  good  houfes, 
which  fhew  that  the  country  was  once  very  different  to  what  it 
rs  now.  Thefe  were  the  houfes,  moft  probably,  of  people  who  ori- 
ginally fettled  in  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  fuffered  to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around  them  is  worn  out,, 
and  the  people  find  it  more  to  their  intereft  to  remove  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  aiid  clear  a  piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
thefe  exhaufled  plains.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  country  in  many 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  deferted  hj 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  a  number  of  roads  in  diiferent  diredions  crofs  over  thefe  flats,- 
upon  none  of  which  there  is  any  thing  like  a  diredlion  pofi,  and  the  face 
of  a  human  being  is  fo  rarely  met  withy  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a 
traveller  to  find  out  the  dired:  way  at  once.  Inflead  of  twelve  miles, 
the  diilance  by  the  ftraight  road  from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my 
horfe  had  certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before  we  got  there.- 
The  ferry-houfe  was  one  of  tbofe  old  dilapidated  manfions  that  for- 
merly was  the  refidence  perhaps  of  fome  wealthy  planter,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would  have 
afforded  fome  refrefhment  to  the  weary  traveller  j  but  in  the  ilate  I 
found  it,  it  was  the  picbure  of  wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  havings 
waited  for  two  hours  and  a  half  for  my  breakfafl:,  the  moft  I  could  pro- 
cure was  two  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  bit  of  cake  bread,  fcarcely  as~ 
big  as  my  hand,  and  but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I  had  alfo  to: 
divide  with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform  me,  that  there  was  abfo- 
lutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houfe  but  what  had  been  brought  to  me.  I: 
eould  not  but  mention  this  circumflance  to  feveral  per fons  when  I  got 

•  This  fedge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fort  of  coarfe     winter  it  turns  yellow,  and  remains  Handing  untiL 
grafs,  fo  hard  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  which     the  enfuing  fummer,  when  a  new  growth  dif- 
fprings  up' fpontaneeully,  in  this  part  of  the    places  that  of  the  former  year.    At  its  firft- 
country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  wafte;    fpringing  up  it  is  of  a  bright  green  colovrr. 
it  commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high towards 
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ijito  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  informed  me,  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  fame  treatment  themfelves  at  this  houfe ;  yet  this  houfe  had 
the  name  of  a  tavern.  What  the  white  people  who  inhabited  it  lived 
upon  I  could  not  difcover,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  toot  care  of 
themfelves.  As  for  the  poor  flaves,  however,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a  moft  wretched  appearance, 
and  feemed  to  be  half  ftarved.  The  men  and  women  were  covered  with 
rags,  and  the  children  were  running  about  ftark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry  boat,  the  man  of  the  houfe,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  he  had  given  me  very  bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a 
bank  of  oyflers  in  the  river,  clofe  to  which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  and 
that  if  I  chofe  to  flop  the  men  would  procure  abundance  of  them  for 
me.  The  curiofity  of  getting  oyflers  in  frefh  water  tempted  me 
ftop,  and  the  men  got  near  a  budiel  of  them  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes. Thefe  oyfters  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but  very 
difegreeable  eaten  raw  j  indeed  all  the  oyflers  found  in  America, 
not  excepting  what  are  taken  at  New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  moft  Europeans,  very  indifferent  and  taftelefs  when 
raw.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  find  ftill  greater  fault  with  our 
joyfters,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  to  be  eat  in  any  fhape,  becaufe  they 
tafte  of  copper.  The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia, abounds  with  excellent  fifh  of  many  different  kinds,  as  fturgeon, 
fhad,  roach,  herrings,  &c.  which  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them- 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  with  particular 
winds  the  waves  rife  very  high;  in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall  open 
boats  which  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  for 
iti  this  country  gufts  of  wind  rife  fuddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are 
not  at  all  expected  ;  having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution,  the  boat 
was  on  the  point  of  being  overfct  two  or  three  different  times  as  I  crofted 
ever. 

On  the  Virginian  fliore,  oppofite  to  the  ferry  houfe  from  whence  I 
feiled,  there  are  feveral  large  creeks,  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and 
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it  Is  InipoiTible  to  crofs  thefe  on  horfcback,  wilhout  riding  thirty  or  forty 
miles  up  a  fandy  uninterefting  part  of  the  country  to  the  fords  or  bridges^ 
As  I  wiflied  to  go  beyond  thefe  creeks,  I  therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to 
carry  me  ten  miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the  ferry  boat,  pad  the 
mouths  of  them  all ;  this  they  accordingly  did,  and  in  tiie  afternoon  I 
landed  on  the  beach,  not  a  little  pleafed  at  finding  that  I  had  reached 
the  fliore  without  having  been  under  the  necelTity  of  fwimming  any  part 
of  the  way,  for  during  the  lafl:  hour  the  horfes  had  not  remained  quiet 
for  two  minutes  together,  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both 
to  the  fame  fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  v/as  very  nearly  defbroyed,  and 
it  wa.s  with  the  utmofl  difficulty,  that  w^e  prevented  it  from  being 
overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I  landed  appeared  to  be  a  perfe£l  wil- 
dernefs  j  no  traces  of  a  road  or  .pathway  were  viiible  on  the  loofe  white 
fand,  and  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all  fides, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than 
one  hundred  yards.  Taking,  a  courfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guefs,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  came  upon  a  narrow  road,  which  led  to  a  large  old  brick  houfe, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  I  had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  fhore.  On 
enquiring  here,  from  two,  blacks  for  a  tavern,  I  was  told  there  \^as  no 
fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  that  in  the.  houfe  before  me  no 
part  of  the  family  was  at  home ;  but  that  if  I  rode  om  a  little  farther,  I 
fhould  come  to  fome  other  gentlemen's  houfes,,  where  I  could  readily  get 
accommodation.  In  the  courfe  of  fiver  or  fix  miles  I  faw  feveral  more 
of  the  fame  fort  of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  clofe,  I  began  to  feel  the  necefiity  of  going  to  fome  one  'of  them. 
I  had  feen  no  perfon  for  feveral  miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of  the  owners 
were,  and  I  was  confidering  within  myfelf  which  houfe  I  fiiould  vifit, 
when  a  lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a  little  horfe,  came  galloping  after 
me.  On  applying  to  him  for  information  on  the  fubjedl,  he  took  great 
pains  to  alTure  me,  that  I  fiiould  be  well  received  at  any  one  of  the  houfes 
I  might  flop  at  J  he  faid  there  were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try»  and  firongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guidance  to- 
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his  mafter's  houfe,  which  was  but  a  mile  farther  on  ;  Maffer  will  be 
*'  fo  glad  to  fee  to  you,"  added  he,  "  nothing  can  be  like."  Having 
been  apprized  beforehand,  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  Virginia  for  a  travel- 
ler to  go  without  ceremony  to  a  gentleman's  houfe,  when  there  was  no 
.tavern  at  hand,  I  accordingly  took,  the  negro's  advice,  and  rode  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  mafter,  made  him  acquainted  v/ith  my  fituation,  and 
begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  my  horfes  in  his  flable  for  the  night. 
The  reception,  however,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo  ma- 
terially from  what  I  had  been  led  to  exped:,  that  I  was  happy  at  hearing 
from  him,  that  there  was  a  gooJ  tavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  I 
apologifed  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  and  made  the  befli  of  my  way  to  it. 
Inftead  of  two  miles,  however,  this  tavern  proved  to  be  about  three  times 
as  far  off,  and  when  I  came  to  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a  moft  wretched  hovel ; 
but  any  place  was  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  a  man  fo  thoroughly  devoid 
<of  hofpitality. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  at  this  place,  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  invited  me  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him 
whenever  I  vi£ted  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  yef- 
terday  dined  here  together,  and  having  related  to  them  my  adventures 
on  arriving. in  Virginia,  the  whole  company  expreffed  the  greateft  aflo- 
nifhment,  and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  before,  in  that  part 
of  Virginia,  that  a  flranger  had  been  fuffered  to  go  away  frorn  a  gentle- 
man's houfe,  where  he  flopped,  to  a  tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by. 
Every  one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  given 
me  fuch  a  reception,  and  begged  me  to  tell  it.  I  did  fo,  and  the  Virgi- 
nians were  fatisfied,  for  the  perfon  was  a  -—  Scotchman,  and  had,  it  feems, 
removed  from  foiHe  town  or  other  to  the  plantation  on  which  I  found 
him  but  a  fliort  time  before.  The  Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  celebrated  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  ftrangers; 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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^TpHIS  part  of  Virginia,  fituated  between  the  Patowmac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  charadlers,  which 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  America,  during  the  war,  by  their  great  ta- 
lents. General  Waihington  at  their  head.    It  was  here  that  numbers  of 
Englifh  gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a  young  colonyj,. 
fixed  their  refidence  ;  and  feveral  of  the  houfes  which  they  built,  exadlly 
fimilar  to  the  old  manor  houfes  in  England,  are  ftill  remaining,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Weftmoreland.    Some  of  thefe,. 
like-  the  houfes  in  Maryland,  are  quite  in  ruins ;  others  are  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  prefent  occupiers,  v/ho  live  in  a  ftyle  which  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  EngliiTi  country  gentlemen  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
any  v/here  elfe  on  the  continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

Amongft  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  there 
is  a  difparity  unknown  elfewhere  in  America,  excepting  in  the  large 
towns.  Inftead  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe  eftates  are- 
held  by  a  few  individuals,  who  derive  large  incomes  from  them,  whilft 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  but  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity.  Moft  of 
the  men  alfo,  who  poiTefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, which  the  others  have  not,  the  diftinclion  between  them  is  ftill. 
more  obfervable,    I  met  with  feveral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who^had: 
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been  brought  up  at  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities  in  England,  where, 
until  the  unfortunate  war  v/hich  feparated  the  colonies  from  her,  the 
young  men  were  very  generally  educated ;  and  even  ftill  a  few  are  fent 
there,  as  the  veneration  for  that  country  from  whence  their  anceflors 
came,  and  with  which  they  were  themfelves  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
conneded,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinguiflied. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a  difparity  now,  however,  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
coming lefs  and  lefs  perceptible  every  year,  many  of  the  large  eftates 
having  been  divided  in  confequenee  of  the  removal  of  the  proprietors  to 
other,  parts  of  the  country  that  were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on 
"  account  of  the  prefent  laws  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  permit  any 
one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  eftates  of  the  father  to  the  exclufion  of  his 
brother  s« 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly  every  thing  they  can 
want  on  their  own  eftates,  Amongft  their  flaves  are  found  tailors,  Ihoe- 
makers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers,  tanners,  &c. 
I  have  feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  flaves,  and  a  variety  of  cotton  manufactures,  amongft  the  reft 
gjood  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well ;  the  plants  are  often 
killed  by  froft  in  winter,,  but  they  always  produce  abundantly  the  firft 
year  in  which  they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is  made 
is  of  a  particular  kind,  naturally  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  ftewards  and  overfeers,  the  pro- 
prietors juft  amufing  themfelves  with  feeing  what  is  going  forward. 
The  work  is  done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  in  this  part  of  the 
country  more  than  double  that  of  white  perfons.  The  flaves  on  the 
large  plantations  are  in  general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with 
mildnefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I  was  in  Virginia,  but  two 
or  three  inftances  of  ill  treatment  towards  them  came  under  my  obfer- 
vation.  Their  quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  are  called, 
are  ufnally  fituated  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling  houfe, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  village  to  the  refidence  of  every  planter 
in  Virginia;  when  the  eftate,  however,  is  fo  large  as  to  be  divided  into 
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feveral  farms,  then  feparate  quarters  are  attached  to  the  houfe  of  the 
overfeer  on  each  farm.  Adjoining  their  Httle  habitations,  the  flaves 
commonly  have  fmall  gardens  and  yards  for  poultry,  which  ^ire  all  their 
own  property ;  they  have  ample  time  to  attend  to  their  own  concerns, 
and  their  gardens  are  generally  found  well  flocked,  and  their  flocks  of 
poultry  numerous.  Belides  the  food  they  raife  for  themfelves,  they 
are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  falted  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their 
little  huts  are  comfortably  furnidied,  and  they  are  themfelves,  in  general, 
extremely  v^'ell  clothed.  In  (hovt,  their  condition  is  by  no  means  fo 
wretched  as  might  be  imagined.  They  are  forced  to  work  certain 
hours  in  the  day;  but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged  com- 
fortably, and  faved  alt  anxiety  about  proviflon  for  their  olFspring.  Still, 
however,  let  the  condition  of  a  Have  be  made  ever  fo  comfortable,  as 
long  as  he  is  confcious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  hnn  according  to  the  dictates  of  caprice; 
as  long  as  he  hears  people  around  him  talking  of  the  bleflings  of  liberty, 
and  conliders  that  he  is  in  a  flate  of  bondage,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  with  the  freeman.  It  is  immaterial  under 
what  form  flavery  prefents  itfelf,  whenever  it  appears  there  is  ample 
caufe  for  humanity  to  weep  at  the  flght,~and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  lituations,  as  to  live  regardlefs  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  refpedt  to  the  policy  of  holding  flaves  in  any  country,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  morals  which  it  neceffarily  occaflons,  befldes  the 
many  other  evil  confequences  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  faid  by  others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make  any  comments  on. 
the  fubjed:. 

The  number  of  the  flaves  increafes  mofl:  rapidly,  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  efl;ate  but  v/hat  is  overflocked.  This  is  a  circumftance 
complained  of  by  every  planter,  as  the  maintenance  of  more  than  are 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  the  eftate  is  attended  with  great  expence. 
Motives  of  humanity  deter  them  from  felling  the  poor  creatures,  or  turn^' 
ing  them  adrift  from  the  fpot  where  they  have  been  born  and, brought 
^  uj),  in  the  midfl:  of  friends  and  relations. 
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What  I  have  here  faid,  refpeding  the  condition  and  treatment  of  flaves^ 
appertains,  it  mull  be  remembered,  to  thofe  only  who  are  upon  the  large 
plantations  in  Virginia  the  lot  of  fuch  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  lower  clafs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  tafk- 
mafbers  in  the  towns,  is  very  different.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
again,  fiavery  prefents  itfelf  in  very  different  coloui's  from  what  it  does 
even  in  its  word  form  in  Virginia.  I  am  told,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  flaked  at  a  liorfe  race,  and  to  fee 
thefe  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about  from  one  fet  of  drunken  gamblers 
to  another  for  days  together.  How  much  to  be  deprecated  are  the 
laws  which  fuffer  fuch  abufes  to  exifi: !  yet  thefe  are  the  laws  enabled  by 
people  who  boafl  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  who 
prefume  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  the  breafts  of  Americans  alone  that  the 
bleJiings  of  freedom  are  held  in  jufl  eftimation. 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  fome  few  foots  only,  h 
flat  and  fandy,,  and  abounds  with  pine  and  cedar  "trees.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  good  crops  ^  but  thefe  are  fo  intermixed 
with  extenfive  tradls  of  wafle  land,  worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
and  which  are  almoft  defbitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country- 
has  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made  the  principal  ob- 
jedl  of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great  fhare 
of  nutriment  which  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is  impo- 
verifbed,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  people  to  be  continually  walking  between  the  plants  from  the 
moment  they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fummer,  and  becomes  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon  a  hard  beaten  pathway.  A  ruinou-s  fyllem  has  pre- 
vailed alfo  of  working  tke  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till  it  was 
totally  exhaufled  3.  after  this  it  was  left  negledled,  and  a  frefli  piece  of 
land  was  cleared,  that  always  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  feafons; 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out  and  afterwards  left  wafte.  Many  of 
the  planters  are  at  length  beginning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out 
their  lands  in  this  manner,  and  now  raife  only  one  crop  of  tobacco  upon  a 
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piece  of  new  land,  then  they  fow  wheat  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
clover.  They  put  on  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of  manure 
per  acre  at  firft,  which  is  found  to  be  fufficient  both  for  the  tobacco 
and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  bu/hels 
per  acre. 

In  feme  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left  wafte  in  this  manner 
throw  up,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  a  fpontaneous  growth  of  pines  and 
cedars ;  in  which  cafe,,  being  (haded  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
fun,  they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
.years;  but  in  other  parts  many  years  ekpfe  before  any  verdure  appears 
upon  them.  The  trees  fpringing  up  in  this  fpontaneous  manner 
ufualiy  grow  very  clofe  to  each  other ;  they  attain  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  perhaps  in  the  fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however, 
but  very  little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a  Hiort  time  after  they  are  cut  down 
they  decay. 

Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufactured  in  the  following  manner :  When 
the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced  that  every  apprehenfion  of  the  return  of 
froft  is  baniflied,  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  feet  fquare,  vi^hereon  they  burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds  and  infefts.  The  warm  afhes  are  then, 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is  black,  and  remarkably 
fmall,  fown.  The  whole  is  next  covered  over  with  bufhes,  to  prevent 
birds  and  flies,  if  poiTible,  from  getting  to  it;  but  this,  in  general, 
proves  very  ineffedual ;  for  the  plant  fcarcely  appears  above  ground, 
when  it  is  attacked  by  a  large  black  fly  of  the  beetle  kind,  which  de- 
flroys  the  leaves.  Perfons  are  repeatedly  fent  to  pick  off  thefe  flies ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithitanding  all  their  attention,  fo  much  mifchief  is 
done  that  very  few  plants  are  left  alive.  As  I  pafl^ed  through  Virginia, 
I  heard  univerfal  complaints  of  the  depredations  they  had  committed ; 
the  beds  were  almofl:  wholly  deftroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fufliciently  grown,  which  is  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  tranfplanted  into  fields,  and  fet  out 
in  hillocks,  at  the  difl:ance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other.  Here 
again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with ;  tlie  roots  are  attaclced 
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by  worms,  and  between  the  leaves  and  fcem  different  flies  depofit  their 
eggs,  to  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant  if  not  quickly  removed ;  it  is 
abfolutely  necefiary,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  for  perfons  to  be  con- 
tinually walking  between  the  plants  in  order  to  watch,  and  alfo  to- 
trim  them  at  the  proper  periods.  The  tops  are  broken  off  at  a  certaia 
height,,  and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring  oat  betv/een  the  leaves,  are  re- 
moved as  foon  as  difcovered.  According  alfo  to  the  particular  kind  of 
tobacco  which  the  planter  wifl:ies  to  have,  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the 
upper  leaves  are  fuffered  to  remain.  The  lower  leaves  grow  the  largefl; 
they  are  alfo  milder,  and  more  inclined  to  a  yellow  colour  than  thofe 
growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which-  is  generally  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  the  plants  are  cut  down,  pegs  are  driven  into  the  items,  and  they 
are  hung  up  in  large  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves,  fires  are  then  lighted,  and 
the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to  circulate  between  the  plants  ^  this  is  alfo  fome- 
times  done  to  give  the  leaves  a  browner  colour  than  what  they  have 
naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  and  thrown  in  heaps  to  fweat  j  then  they  are  again  dried.  When- 
fufficiently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means  of  preffes,  in 
hogfheads  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds 
weight.  The  planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  the  neareft 
fhipping  town,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is  examined  by  an  infpec- 
tor  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  gives  a  certificate  to  warrant  the 
fhipping  of  it  if  it  is  found  and  merchantable,  if  not,  he  fends  it  back 
to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to  which  the  tobacco  is  fent 
for  infpedtion  are  very  extenfive,  and  fkilful  merchants  can  accurately 
tell  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from  knowing  the  warehoufe  at  which  it 
has  been  infpedied*-.    Where  the  roads  are  good  and  dry,  tobacco  is 

*  By  the  laws  of  America,  no  produce  which,  not  fufFcred  to  take  fees  from  any  individual, 

has  undergone  any  fort  of  manufafture,  as  flour.  This  is  a  moft  politic  meafure;  for  as  none  but 

potafti,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can  be  exported  with-  the  bell  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out.  of  the 

out  infpedlion,  nor  even  put  into  a  boat  to  be  country,  it  enhances  the   price  of  American 

conveyed  down  a  river  to  a  fea  port.    The  in-  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  increafes  th^ 

fpedors  are  all.f\vorn,are  paid  by  the-flates,  and  demand. 
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fent  to  tlie  warehoufes  in  a  lingular  manner  :  Two  large  pins  of  wood, 
are  driven  into  either  end  of  the  hogfihead  by  way  of  axles  j  a  p.iir  of 
(bafts,  made  for  the  purpofe,  are  attached  to  thefe,  and  the  hogfliead  is 
thus  drawn  along  by  one  or  two  horfes ;  when  this  is  done  great  care  is 
taken  to  have  th?  hoops  veiy  ftrong. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  fo  much  cultivated  now  as  it  was  formerly,  the 
^reat  demand  for  wheat  having  induced  moft  of  the  planters  to  raifc 
that  grain  in  preference.  Thofe  who  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  are 
called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  firsall  grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern  Neck  are  built,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  brick  and  ftone,  in  tliQ  ftyle  of  the  old  EngliHi  manor 
houfes,  yet  the  greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  are  of 
wood  j  amongft  which  are  all  thofe  that  have  been  built  of  late  years. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  prevailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that 
wooden  houfes  are  the  healthieft,  becaufe  the  infide  walls  never  appear 
damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  flone,  in  rainy  weather.  In  front  of 
eyery  houfe  is  a  porch  or  pent-houfe,  commonly  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear,  and 
fometimes  ail  round.  Thefe  porches  afford  an  agreeable  fhade  from 
the  fun  during  iummer.  The  hall,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
a  favourite  apartment,  during  the  hot  weather,  in  a  Virginian  houfe,  on 
account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it,  and  it  is  ufually  furnifhed 
£milar  to  a  parlour,  with  fofas,  &c^ 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  have  very  fallow 
com.plexions,  owing  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  and 
the  bilious  complaints  to  which  they  are  fubje<5l  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,-  and  the  dreffes,  which  they  wear 
out  of  doors  to  guard  them  from  the  fun,  make  them  appear  ftill  more 
ugly  than  nature  has  formed  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  bonnet  very 
commonly  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures  them  amazingly ;  it  is 
made  with  a  caul,  fitting  clofe  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
a  front  ftiffened  with  fmall  pieces  of  cane,  which  projeds  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  head  in.  a  horizontal  diredion.    To  look  at  a  perfon 
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at  one  fide,  it  is  neceflary  far  a  woman  wearing  a  bonnet  of  this  kind  to 
turn  her  whole  body  round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  womea 
are  totally  different,  liaving  a  healthy  comely  appearance. 
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Williamfburgh,  April. 

gINCE  I  laft  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  fpent  at  the 
houfes  of  different  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  aga- 
I  croffed  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the  Northern  Neck  oa 
one  fide,  to  a  fmall  town  called  Tappahannock,  or  Hobb's  Hole^ 
containing  about  one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war  this  town  was- 
in  a  much  more  flourifhing  ftate  than  at  prefent ;  that  unfortunate  con- 
teft  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little  place,  as  it  did  that  of  mofi:  of  the 
fea-port  towns  in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three  quarters, 
of  a  mile  wide  oppofite  the  town,  which  is  feventy  miles  above  its  mouth,. 
Sharks  are  very  often  feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
fifh  are  all  found  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to  the  town. 

■  From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  fmall  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River,  fituated  about  tweniy-five  cnilcs  lower  down,  the  coun- 
try wears  but  a  poor  afpe(fl,  • 
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The  road,  which  is  level  and  very  fandy,  runs  through  woods  for 
miles  together.  The  habitations  that  are  feen  from  it  are  but  few,  and 
they  are  of  the  pooreft  defcription.  The  woods  chiefly  ccnfift  of  black 
oak,"  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  grow  on  land  of  the  worfl:  quality 
only. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be  crofled,  which  empty  thcm- 
felves  into  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  are  extenfive  marfhes,  that  render  the,  adjacent  country,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fnipes  are  feen  in  thefe 
marfhes  continually,  that  it  would  be  hardly  pofTible  to  fire  a  gun  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  fliot. 

As  I  paffed  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  obferved  many  traces 
of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are  frequent,  it  feems,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year.  They  ufaally  proceed  from  the  negligence  of  people  who  are 
burning  brufhwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  confidering  how  often  they 
happen,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferious 
confequences  than  commonly  follow.  I  was  a  witnefs  myfelf  to  one  of 
thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  day  had  been 
remarkably  ferene,  and  appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large 
quantities  of  brufhwood  had  been  fired  in  different  places;  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  it  became  fultry,  and  ftreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible 
now  and  then,  the  ufual  tokens  of  a  guft.  About  five  o'clock,  the  ho- 
rizon tov/ards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a  terrible  whirhvind  arofe. 
1  was  {landing  with  fome  gentlemen  on  an  eminence"  at  the  time,  and 
perceived  it  gradually  advancing.  It  carried  with,  it  a  cloud  of  duil, 
dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came 
along,  it  levelled  the  fence  rails  and  unroofed  the  (beds  for  the  cattle. 
We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  get  to  a  place  of  £helter ;  in 
the  courfe  of  two  minutes  the  whirlwind  overtook  us;  the  fhock  was 
violent;  it  was  hardly  poiTible  to  ftand,  and  difficult  to  breathe;  the 
whirlwind  pafTed  over  in  about  three  minutes,  but  a  ilorm,  accompanied 
by  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  fucceeded,  v.'hich  lafiied  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  On  looking  round  immediately  after  the  whirlwind_had 
palfed,  a  prodigious  column  of  fire  now  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  wood 
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where  fome  brufhwood  had  been  burning,  in  many  places  the  flames  rofc 
confiderabiy  above  the  fummit  of  the  trees,  which  were  of  a  large 
growth..  It  was  a  tremendous,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  fublime  fight. 
The  negi-oes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  allembled  with 
their  hoes,  and  watches  were  ftationed  at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm 
if  the  fire  appeared  elfewhere,.  lefl  the  conflagration  fhould  become  ge- 
neral. To  one  plantation  a  fpark  was  carried  by  the  wind  more  than  half 
a  mile ;  happily,  however,  a  torrent  of  rain  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  extinguifh  the  flames 
iri'  every  q^uarter.. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a  timely  check,  they  fometimes  in- 
creafe  to  a  mofl:  alarming  height  3,  and  if  the  graf?  and  dead  leaves  happen- 
to  be  very  dry,  and.  the  wind  brifk,,  proceed  with  fo-  great  velocity 
that  the  fwifteft  r.unners  are  often  overtaken  in  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  the  flames.  Indeed  I  have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  the 
greateft  dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  affurcd  me  they  have 
found  it  a  difficult  tafk,  at  times,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  them,  , though 
mounted  on  good  horfes.. 

There  is- but  one  mode  of  flopping  a  fire  of  this  kind,  which  makes 
fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  along  the  ground,  A  number  of  other  fires  are 
kindled  at  fome  diftance  a  head  of  that  which  they  wiih- to  extinguifh, 
lb  as  to  form  a  line  acrofs  the  courfe,  which,,  from  the  diredtion  of  the 
wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe  are  carefully  watched  by  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  furnifhed  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  Ipreading,  except  on  that  fide  which  is  towards  the  large  fire,  a 
matter  eafily  accomplifhed  when  attended  to  in  the  beginning..  Thus 
the  fires  in  a  few  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  mufl  ceafe,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs  and  leaves  being  burnt  on 
all  fides.  In  general  there  is  but  very  httle  orufhwood  in  the  woods 
of  America,  fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground;  the  trees, 
however,  are  often  fcorched,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be 
entirely  confumed. 

The  country  between  Urbanna  and  Gloucefter,  a-  town  fituated  upon 
York  Riv^r,  is  neither  fo  fandy  nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering  upon 
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the  Rappahannock.  The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  are  of  a  very  large  fize, 
and  afford  abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is  extraded  from  them  in 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants,  principally,  however,  for  home 
confumption.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cutting  a  large  gafh  in 
the  tree^  and  fetting  a  trough  underneath  to  receive  the  refinous  matter 
diflilled  from  the  wound.  The  trees  thus  drained  laft  but  a  fhort  time 
after  they  are  cut  down.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  numbers  o£ 
ponds  or  fmall  lakes,  furrounded  by  woods,  along  forne  of  which  the 
views  are  very  pleafing.  From  moil  of  them  are  falls  of  water  intO' 
fome  creek  or  river,  which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucefter  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes ;  it  is  iituated  on  a  neek- 
of  land  nearly  oppofite  to  the  town  of  York,  which  is  at  the  other  fide- 
of  the  river.  There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  two  redoubts  thrown  up 
during  the  v/ar.  The  river  between  the  two  places  is  about  one  mile- 
and  a  half  wide,  and  affords  four  fathom  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  town  of  York  coniifts  of  about  feventy  houfes,  an  epifcopaliaa 
church,  and  a  gaoL  It  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  fize  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  foon  to  recover  its  for- 
mer flourifhing  ftate.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  formerly  in- 
fpeded  here ;  very  little,  however,  is  now  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  people  having  got  into  a  habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  preference. 
The  little  that  is  fent  for  infpecftion  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  bef^ 
quality,  and  is  all  engaged  for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  furrendered  his  army  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americans 
and  French.  A  few  of  the  redoubts,  which  were  eredted  by  each  army^ 
are  ftili  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortifications  are  almoft  quite  ob- 
literated ;  the  plough  has  paffed  over  fome  of  them,  and  groves  of 
pine  trees  fprung  up  about  others,  though,  during  the  fiege,  every  tree 
near  the  town  was  deflroyed.  The  firft  and  fecond  parallels  can  juft  be 
traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with  them  in  a  mare 
perfed:  flate. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the  fiegc,  and  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  will  not,  on  any  account,  fuffer  the  holes  perforated  by  the 
cannon  balls  to  be  repaired  on  the  outfide..  There  is  one  houfe  in  par- 
ticular, which  flands  in  the  fkirt  of  the  town,  that  is  in  a  mofl:  {hattered 
condition.  It  was  the  habitation  of  a  Mr.  Neilfon,  a  fecretary  under 
the  regal  government,  and  was  made'  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  when  he  firft  came  to  the  town  ;  but  it  flood  fo  much  expofed, 
and  afforded  fo  good  a  mark  to  the  enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to 
quit  it.  Neilfon,  however,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  flay  there  till 
the  laft,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant,  the  only  perfoii 
that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a  houfe,  had  his  brains  daflied  out  by  a 
cannon  £hot  while  he  flood  by  his  fide  ;  he  then  thought  it  time  to  re- 
tire, but  the  houfe  was  ftill  continually  fired  at,  as  if  it  had  been  head 
quarters.  The  walls  and  roof  are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at 
one  corner  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away ;  in  this  flate,  however, 
it  is  flill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  fbme  perfon  or  other  equally  fanciful 
as  the  old  fecretary.  There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on 
every  fide  are  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell  near  it.  Till 
within  a  year  or  two  the  broken  fhells  themfelves  remained  j  but  the 
New  England  men  that  traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as 
.old  iron,  dug  them  up,  and  carried  them  away  in  their  fhips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  ftands,  are  high  and  inaccef- 
fible,  excepting  in  a  few  places  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built 
on  the  top  of  them  a.  few  fifliing  huts  and  florehoufes  merely  fland 
at  the  bottom.  A  cave  is  fliewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcribed  by 
the  people  as  having  been  the  place  of  head-quarters  during  the  fiege, 
after  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  became  v^^arm  j  but  in  reality  it  was 
formed  and  hung  v/ith  green  baize  for  a  lady,  either  the  wife  or  acquaint- 
ance of  an  ofiicer,  who  was  terrified  with  the  idea  of  remaining  in  the 
town,  and  died  of  fright  after  her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  weflward,  flands  Williamfburgh,  for- 
merly the  feat  of  government  in  Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon 
during  the  war  as  a  more  fecure  place,  being  farther  removed  from  the  fea 
coafl,  and  not  fo  much  expofed  to  depredations  if  an  enemy  were  to  land 
unexpededly.    Richmond  alio  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 
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Bead  of  a  navigable  river,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  increafe  to  a  fize  which 
the  other  never  could  attain.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  have 
induced  people  to  fix  upon  the  fpot  where  Williamfburgh  flands  for  a 
town,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and"  one  mile  and  a  half  removed  from  any- 
navigable  ftre.im,  when  there  were  fo  m.any  noble  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet,  and  two  others  which  run 
parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the  main  ftreet  ftands  the  college,  and  at 
the  other  end  the  old  capital  or  ftatehoufe,  a  capacious  building  of 
brick,  now  crumbling  to  pieces  from  negligence.  The  houfes 
around  it  are  modly  uninhabited,  and  prefent  a  melancholy  pifture.  Int 
the  hall  of  the  capitol  ftands  a  maimed  ftatue  of  lord  Botetourt,  one  of 
the  regal  governors  of  Virginia,  ere£led  at  the  public  expence,  in  me- 
mory of  his  lordlhip's  equitable  and  popular  adminiftration.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  when  party  rage  was  at  its  highefl  pitch,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  royalty  obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  ftatue  were 
knocked  off ;  it  now  remains  quite  expofed,  and  is  more  and  more  de- 
faced every  day.  Whether  the  motto,  *'  Refurgo  rege  favente"  infcribed 
under  the  coat  of  arms-,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its  prefent 
fate,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  as  it  is,  it  certainly  remains  a  monument 
of  the  extindion  of  monarchical  power  in  America. 

The-  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  ftill  called,  ftands  at  the 
cppofite  end  of  the  main  ftreet ;  it  is  a  heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  I  think,  fays,  "  a  very  clofe  refemblance  to  a  large  brick  kiln,, 
excepting  that  it  has  a  roof."  The  ftudents  were  about  thirty  in  number 
when  I  was  there:  from  their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the 
feminary  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  grammar  fchooV  than  a  college  y 
yet  I  underftand  the  vifiters,  lince  the  prefent  revolution,  finding  it  full 
of  young  boys  juft  learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  confequently  deterred  others  more  advanced  from  going 
there,  dropped  the  profeflbrfhips  for  thefe  two  languages,  and  eftabliihed 
others  in  their  place.  The  profeirorlhips,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  mo- 
dern languages.    The  biflaop  of  Virginia  is  prefident  of  the  college,  and 
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has  apartments  in  the  buildings.  Haifa  dozen  or  naore  of  the  ftudents, 
the  eldeft  about  twelve  years  old,  dined  at  his  table  one  day  that  I  was 
there ;  fome  were  without  fhoes  or  ftockings,  others  without  coats. 
During  dinner  they  conftantly  rofe  to  help  themfelves  at  the  fide  board. 
A  couple  of  difhes  of  falted  meat,  aijd  fome  oyfter  foup,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  dinner,  I  only  mention  this,  as  it  may  convey  fome  little  idea 
of  American  colleges  and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  ftands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  flreetj  it  is  much  out  of  repair.  On  either  (ide  of  it  is 
an  extenfwe  green,  fyrrounded  with  neat  looking  houfes,  which  bring 
to  mind  an  Englifli  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  fociety 
in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  extenllve  and  more  genteel  at  the  fame  time 
than  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fize.  in  America, 
ISfo  manufacftui-es  are  carried  on  here,  and  fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  regulated, 
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Hampton. — Ferry  to  Norfolk. — Danger  in  crojjing  the  nwnerous  Perries  in 
Virginia,— ^Norfolk. — haivs  of  Virgi^iia  injurious  to  the  Trading  Intereji. 
-^Streets  narrow  and  dirty  in  Norfolk. — Te How  Fever  there, —  Obfer- 
nations  on  this  D  if  order. — Violent  Party  Spirit  among  ft  the  Inhabitants . — ■ 
Few  Churches  in  Virginia. — Several  in  Ruins ^ — Private  Grave  Tards* 

Norfolk,  April. 

JpROM  Williamlburgh  to  Hampton  the  country  is  flat  and  uninterefi:- 
ing.  Hampton  is  a  fmall  town,  lituated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  near 
the  mouth  of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes  and  an 
epifcopaHan  church.  A  few  fea  boats  are  annually  built  here ;  and 
corn  and  lumber  are  exported  annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two 
thoufand  dollars.  It  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place,  always  infefted  by  a 
fhocking  ftench  from  a  muddy  fhore  when  the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  Norfolk,  acrofs  Hampton 
roads,  eighteen  miles  over.  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind 
me  for  feveral  days,  as  all  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
fent  up  a  creek  fome  miles  for  ftaves,  &c.  and  they  had  no  other  method 
of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry  boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come 
clofe  into  fhore,  excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  flats,  and  then 
making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a  moft  irkfome  piece  of  bufinefs  to 
crcfs  the  ferries  in  Virginia  j  there  is  not  one  in  fix  where  the  boats  are 
good  and  well  manned,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  great  circumfpec- 
tion  in  order  to  guard  againft  accidents,  which  are  but  too  common.  As 
I  pafled  along  I  heard  of  numberlefs  recent  inftances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs  broken,  by  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  boats. 

Norfolk  ftands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Elizabeth 
River,  the  moft  fouthern  of  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Chelapeak  Bay.    It  is  the  largeft  commercial  town  in  Virginia,^  and 
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carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exports  confift 
principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber;  of 
the  latter  it  derives  an  inexhauftible  fupply  from  the  Difmal  Swamp, 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Norfolk  would  be  a  place  of  much  greater  trade  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
were  it  not  for  the  impolicy  of  fome  laws  v/hich  have  exifted  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  laws,  fo  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
pafl'ed  during  the  war.  By  this  law  it  was  enabled,  that  all  merchants 
and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed  money  to  Britiih  merchants^ 
fliould  be  exonerated  from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due 
into  the  public  treafury  inflead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain ;  and  all 
fuch  as  flood  indebted  were  invited  to  come  forward,  and  give  their  mo- 
ney in  this  manner,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  conteft  in  which  America 
Was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  firft  did  not  become  much  richer  in  confequence  of 
this  lawj  for  the  Virginian  debtor,  individually,  could  gain  nothing  by 
paying  the  money  that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay  the 
full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  Britifh  merchant;  on  the  contrary,  he 
might  lofe  confiderably :  his  credit  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the, 
Britifli  merchant  by  fuch  a  meafure,  and  it  would  be  a  great  impediment 
to,  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  them  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war. 

However,  when  the  continental  paper  money  became  fo  much  depre- 
ciated, that  one  hundred  paper  dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  lilver,  many  of 
the  people,  who  ftood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain^ 
began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  they  now 
faw  a  pofitive  advantage  in  paying  their  debts  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a  legal  tender;  accordingly  they  did  fo>  and  in 
confequence  were  exonerated  of  their  debts  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 
though  in  reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  them.. 
In  vain  did  the  Britifli  merchant  fue  for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were 
terminated;  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  Vir- 
ginia.   Thus  juggled  out  of  his  property  he  naturally  became  diftruftful 
©f  the  Virginians ;  he  refiifed  to  trade  with  them  on.  the  fame  terms  as, 
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with  the  people  of  the  other  jftates,  and  the  Virginians  have  confe- 
quently  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  difhonourable  condud:  *. 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  highcfl  degree  to  the  trading  interefl,  is 
one  which  renders  all  landed  property  inviolable.    This  law  has  in- 
duced numbers  to  run  into  debt;  and  as  long  as  it  exifls  foreigners  wiU 
be  cautious  of  giving  credit  to  a  Jarge  amount  to  men  who,  if  they 
chufe  to  purchafe  a  trail  of  land  with  the  goods  or  money  entrufted 
to  their  care,  may  fit  down  upon  it  fecurely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their 
creditors,  under  prote(5tion  of  the  laws  of  the  country.    Owing  to  this 
law  they  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  get  a  bank,  eftablifhed  in  Norfolk, 
though  it  would  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  traders.    The  di- 
rediors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  let  a  branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Virginia  whilft  this 
kw  remains.    In  Bofton,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charlefton,  &c.  there 
are  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  befides  other  banks,  efla- 
bliflied  under  the  fan<5tion  of  the  ftate  legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  ftate  afifembly  to  get  this 
laft  mentioned  law  repealed,  but  they  have  all  proved  ineffedlual.  The 
debates  have  been  very  warm  on  the  bufinefs,  and  the  names  of  the  majo- 
rity, who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it,  have  been  publifhed,  to  expofa 
them  if  pofiible  to  infamy ;  but  fo  many  have  iheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fancftion,  and  fo  many  ftill  find  an  intereft  in  its  continuance,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpeedily  repealed. 

Tbe  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hundred  in  number  j  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have 
all  been  eredted  fince  the  year  1776,  when  the  town  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  lofies  fuftained  on  that^  occafion  were  efcimated  at  j^. 300,000 
fterling.    Towards  the  harbour  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irregular ;  in 

*  In  February  1796,  this  nefarious  bufinefs  judges  was  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour; 

was  at  lafl:  brought  before  the  fupreme  court  of  for  they  declared  that  thefe  debts  fliould  all 

the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  agents  be  paid  over  again,  bona  fide,  to  the  BritiOi 

af  the  Britiih  merchants,  and  the  decifion  of  the  Hierchant. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  tolerably  wide;  none  of  them 
are  paved,  and  all  are  filthy;  indeed,  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer, 
the  ftench  that  proceeds  from  fome  of  them  is  horrid.  That  people 
can  be  thus  ina,ttentive  to  cleanlinefs,  which  is  fo  conducive  to  health, 
and  in  a  town  where  a  fixth  part  of  the  people  died  in  one  year  of  a 
peftilential  diforder,  is  mofl:  wonderful ! !  * 

Amongfl: 


*  The  yellow  fever,  which  has  committed  fuch 
dreadful  ravages  of  late  years  in  America,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  plague.  It  fii  ft 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793;  in 
1794  it  appeared  at  Baltimore  ;  in  1795,  at  New 
York  and  Norfolk ;  and  in  1 796,  though  the  mat- 
ter was  hufiied  up  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  alarm,  Umilar  to  that  which  had  in- 
jured the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet 
in  New  York  a  far  greater  number  of  deaths 
than  ufual  were  heard  of  during  the  fummer  and 
autumn,,  ftrongly  fuppofed  to  have  been  oeca- 
fioned  by  the  fame  malignant  diforder. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  con- 
Sequences  attendant  upon  it,  in  thefe  different 
places,  are  all  much  alike,  ar.d  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  given  of  the  plague : — The  people  dying 
fuddenly,  and  under  the  nioft  Ihocking  circum- 
fiances — fuch  as  were  well  flying  away — the 
fick  abandoned,  and  perilhing  for  want  of  com- 
mon neceffaries— the  dead  buried  in  heaps  to- 
gether without  apy  ceremony— charity  at  an 
tjnd — the  ties  of  friendihip.  and  conff  nguinity 
difregarded  by  many—others,  on  the  contrary, 
nobly  coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their 
ov/n  lives  doing  all  in  their  pov/er  to  relieve  their 

fellow  citizens,  and  avert  the  general  v/oe.  

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
months,  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants 
were  fwept  off  by  this  dreadful  malady,  a 
number,  at  that  tirne,  amounting  to  about  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimore  and  New  York 
did  not  fufrer  fo  feverely ;  but  at  Nxirfolk,  which 
is  computed  to  contain  about  three  thoufand 
people,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fell  viftims 
to  it. 

The  diforder  has  been  treated  very  differently 
by  different  phyficians,  and  as  fome  few  have 
i'urvived  under  each  fyllem  that  has.  been, tried. 


no  general  one  has  yet  been  adopted.  I  was  told, 
hov/ever,  by  feveral  people  in  Norfolk,  who  re- 
fided  in  the  moft  fickly  part  of  the  town  during- 
the  whole  time  the  fever  lafted,  that  as  a  pre- 
ventative medicine,  a  ftrong  mercurial  purge  was 
very  generally  admlniltered,  and  afterwards  Pe- 
ruvian bark ;  and  that  few  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  this  medicine  were  attacked  by  the  fever. 
All  however  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  when  it  has 
broke  out  in  a  town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very  great 
effeft ;  for  as  long  as  the  exceffive  hot  weather 
lafts  the  fever  rages,  bat  it  regularly  difappears 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  With  regard 
to  its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opi-^ 
nions ;  fome  have  contended  that  it  was  im- 
ported into  every  place  where  it  appeared  from- 
the  Weft  Indies  ^  others,  that  it  was  generated  ia 
the  country.  Thefe  opinions  have  been  ably 
fupported  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion  by  medi- 
cal men,  who  refided  at  the  different  places  where 
the  fever  has  appeared.  There  are  a  few  noto- 
rious circumftances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as 
an  individual,  to  think,  that  the  fever  has  been 
generated  on  the  American  continent.  In  the 
firft  place,  the  fever  has  always  broken  out  in 
thofe  partst  of  towns  which  were  moft  clofely 
built,  and  where  the  ftreets  have  been  fuffered 
through  negligence  to  remain  foul  and.  nafty;. 
in  the  fecond  place, it  has- regularly  broken  out 
during  the  hotteft  time  of  the  year,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft,  when  the  air  on  the  Ame- 
rican coart  is  for  the  moft  part  ftagnant  and 
fultry,  and  v^hen  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible  ftiort  fpace  of 
time;  thirdly,,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the 
diforder  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1796,  not- 
withftauding  that  every  Weft  Indian  veffel  which' 
entered  the  port  that  feafon  was  examined  by  the 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers  of  Scotch  and  French. 
The  latter  are  ahnoft  entirely  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  principally  from 
St.  Domingo.  In  fuch  prodigious  numbers  did  they  flock  over  after 
the  Britifli  forces  had  got  footing  in  the  French  iflands,  tliat  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  were  in  Norfolk  at  one  time ;  moft  of  them, 
however,  afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  thofe  who  ftaid  in  the  town  opened  little  fhops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  amongft  them  I  found  many  who  had  been  in  affluent 
circumftances  before  they  were  driven 'from  their  homes. 

A  ftrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent  amongft  the  American 
inhabitants  of  this  town ;  fo  much  fo  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  fome 
Enghfli  and  French  veffels  of  war  were  lying  in  Hampton  roads,  and  the 
failors,  from  each,  on  fliore,  the  whole  people  were  up  and  ready  to  join 
theoi,  on  the  one  ftde  or  the  other,  in  open  conteft ;  but  the  mayor  drew 
out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpe^i.ve  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifcopalians,  the  other  for  me- , 
thodifts.  In  the  former,  fervice  is  not  perfonxied  more  than  once  in. 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in  general 
to  Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  that  is>  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  fea,  the  people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of 
religion,  and  in  the  country  parts  the  churches  are  all  falling  into  decay. 
As  I  rode  along,  I  fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, with  the  windows  broken,  and  doors  dropping  off  the  hingeSp. 
and  lying  open  to  the  pigs  and  cattle  wandering  about  the  woods ;  yet 
many  of  thefe  were  not  paft  repair.  The  churches  in  Virginia,  except- 
ing fuch  as  are  in  towns,  ftand  for  the  moft  part  in  the  v/oods,  retired 
from  any  houfes,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfons  are  appointed 
to  pay  the  fmalleft  attention  to  them. 

A  cuftom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals  holding  grave 
yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  lucrative  kind  of  property,  the 

health  officer,  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  and     flopped  up  one  or  two  docks,  which  were  re- 
that  every  one  fufpefted  was  obliged  to  per-     ceptacles  for  the  filth  of  the  neighboarhoodj. 
form  quarantine.    The  people  in  New  York  are     and  which  contaminated  the  air  when  the  tide- 
fo  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fever  originates  in  ,  was  out..  ■ 
Affierica  from  putrid  matter,  that   they  have 

owners 
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owners  receiving  confiderable  fees  annually  for  giving  permillion  to  peo- 
ple to  bury  their  dead  in  them.  It  is  very  common  alfo  to  fee,  in  the 
large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not  far  from  the  dwelling  hoafe,  ce- 
meteries walled  in,  where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  buried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garden. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Defcription  of  Difmal  Swamp, — Wild  Men  found  in  it. — -Bears,  Wolves^ 
&c. — Country  between  Swamp  and  Richmond. —  Mode  of  makitig  T^ar 
and  Fitch. — Poor  Soil. — Wretched  'Taverns. — Corn  Bread. — -Dificulty 
of  getting  Food forHorfes. — Peterfburgh. — Horfe  Races  there.— -Defcrip- 
tion of  Virginian  Horfes. — Stile  of  Riding  in  America. — Defcription  of 
Richmond,  Capital  of  Virginia. — Singular  Bridge  acrofs  fames  River.—* 
State  Houfe. — Falls  of  fames  River. — Gambling  common  in  Richmond.— ^ 
Lower  ClaJJes  of  People  very  quarrelfome. —  Their  Mode  of  Fighting.—' 
Gouging, 

Richmond,  May. 

jpROM  Norfolk  I  went  to  look  at  the  great  Difmal  Swamp,  which 
commences  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends into  North  Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  trad:  is  entirely  covered  with  trees ; 
juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow  where  there  is  moffc  moifture,  and  on  the 
dry  parts,  white  and  red  oaks  and  a  variety  of  pines. 

Thefe  trees  grow  to  a  moft  enormous  fize,  and  between  them  the 
brufhwood  fprings  up  fo  thick  that  the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely 
impervious.  In  this  refped:it  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods  in 
the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and  with  long  rich  grafs, 
iipon  which  cattle  feed  with  great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a  very 
ihort  fpace  of  time^  the  canes,  indeed,  are  confidered  to  be  the  very  befl 

green 
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green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The  people  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  fwamp  drive  all  their  cattle  into  it  to  feedj  care  how- 
ever is  taken  to  train  them  to  come  back  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themfelves,  otherwife -it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  them. 
This  is  effefted  by  turning  into  the  fwamp  with  them,  for  the  firft  few- 
weeks  they  are  fent  thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  faflened  fmall  bells.  The 
cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be  milked  j  the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd 
with  thefe,  following  the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
firm  a  handful  of  fait,  or  fomething  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  is 
given  to  each  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  return  again.  In  a  (hort 
time  the  cattle  becom.e  familiar  with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  firft  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk  to  the  farms, 
every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  are 
found,  moft  probably  originally  loft  on  being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears,, 
wolves,  deer,  and  other  wild  indigenous  animals  are  alfo.  met  with 
there.  Stories  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  men  having 
been  found  in  it,  who  were  loft,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  fwamp  when 
children. 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  ;  in  feme  the  furfacc 
of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  firm  enough  to  bear  a  horfej  in  others  it  is  over- 
flowed with  water;  and  elfe where  fo  miry  that  a  man  would  fink  up 
to  his  neck  if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ;  in  the  drieft  part,  if 
a  trench  is  cut  only  a  few  feet  deep,  the  water  gufhes  in,  and  it  is  filled 
immediately.  Where  the  canal  to  conned;  the  water  of  Albemarle 
Sound  with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows  in  from 
the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface,  in  large  ftreams, 
without  intermiftion ;  in  its  colour  it  exadtly  refembles  brandy,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees ;  it  is  perfeftly 
clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatable  j  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a 
diuretic  quality,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
wholefome,  prefe'r  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is  fomething  very 
uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this  fwamp,  for  the  people  living  upon  the 
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borders  of  it  do  not  fufFer  by  fever  and  ague,,  or  bilious  complaints,  as  Is 
generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
fwamps  and  marfhes.  Whether  it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  which  keeps  them  in  better  health  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

As  the  Difmal  Swamp  lies  fo  very  near  to  Norfolk,  where  there  is  a 
conftant  demand  for  fhingles,  flaves,  &c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the 
very  beft  of  thefe  different  articles  are  made  from  the  trees  growing  upon 
the  fwamp,  it  of  courfe  becomes  a  very  valuable  fpecies  of  property. 
The  canal  which  is  now  cutting  through  it  will  alfo  enhance  its  value, 
as  when  it  is  completed,  lumber  can  then  be  readily  fent  from  the  re- 
moteft  parts.  The  more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  when  cleared,  anfwer 
uncommonly  well  for  the  culture  of  rice ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk,  as  far  as  ten  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  there  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  roots  and  fibres  of  different  herbs  mixed  with  a  whitifh 
fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the  purpofe,  as  rice  requires  a  very 
rich  foil.  The  trees,  however,  that  grow  upon  it,  are  a  molt  profitable 
crop,  and  inflead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifcuouily,  as  commonly 
is  done,  they  only  fell  fuch  as  have  attained  a  large  fize,  by  which  means 
they  have  a  continued  fucceHion  for  the  manufacture  of  thofe  articles  I 
mentioned.  Eighty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp  are  the  property  of  a 
I  company  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  The  Difmal  Swamp  Company." 
Before  the  war  broke  out  a  large  number  of  negroes  was  conflantly  em- 
ployed by  the  company  in  cutting  and  manufacturing  ftaves,  &c.  and 
their  affairs  were  going  on  very  profperouflyj  but  at  the  time  that  Nor- 
folk was  burnt  they  loft  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little  has  been  done 
by  them  fince.  The  lumber  that  is  now  fent  to  Norfolk  is  taken 
principally  off  thofe  parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a  diftance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  along  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River,  the  country 
is  flat  and  fandy,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with  pine  , 
trees.  In  Nanfemonde  county,  bordering  on  the  fwamp,  the  foil  is  fo 
poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or  grain  is  raifed ;  it  anfwers  well  however 
for  peach  orchards,  v/hich  are  found  to  be  very  profitable.  From  the 
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peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  properly  matured  it  is  an  excellent 
liquor,  and  much  efteemcd;  they  give  it  a  very  delicious  flavour  in 
this  part  of  the  country  by  infuiing  dried  pears  in  it.  Spirit  and  water 
is  the  univerfal  beverage  throughout  Virginia.  They  alfo  make  confi- 
derable  quantities  of  tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  fort  of  pit  is  dug,  in  which  they  burn  large  piles  of  the  trees. 
The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence 
it  is  taken,  cleared  of  the  bits  of  charcoal  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.    The  tar,  infpilTated  by  boiling,  makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road  I  found  moil 
wretched;  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  rancid  lifh,  fat  fait  pork,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  corn.    For  this  indifferent  fare  alfo  I  had  to  wait  often- 
times an  hour  or  two.    Indian  corn  bread,  if  well  made,  is  tolerably 
good,  but  very  few  people  can  relifli  it  on  the  firfl:  trial  j  it  is  a  coarfe, 
itrong  kind  of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the  tafle  of  that  mads 
from  oats.    The  befl:  way  of  preparing  it  is  in  cakes  ;   the  large 
loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like  dough  in  the  middle.    There  is 
a  difh  alfo  which  they  make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  called  "  hominy."    It  confifts  of  pounded  Indian  corn 
and  beans  boiled  tagether  with  milk  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  firm. 
This  is  eat,  either  hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfes,  they  were  almoll;  ftarved.    Hay  is  fcarcely  ever 
made  ufe  cf  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their 
cattle  upon  fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant.    Not  a 
bit  of  fodder,  hovv^ever,  was  to  be  had  on  the  whole  road  from  Norfolk 
to  Richmond,  excepting  at  two  places  j  and  the  feafon  having  been  re- 
markably dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat  down 
every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.    Oats  were  not  to  be  had  on 
any  terms ;  and  Indian  corn  was  fo  fcarce,  that  I  had  frequently  to  fend 
to  one  or  two  different  houfes  before  I  could  get  even  fufficient  to  give 
one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.    The  people  in  the  country  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  fcarcity  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harvefl  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  but  the  fa6t,  I  believe,  v/as,  that  corn  for  exportation  hav- 
ing been  in  great  demand,  and  a  moll:  enormous  price  offered  for  it,  the. 
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people  had  been  tempted  to  difpofe,of  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could 
well  fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to  fuch  advan- 
tage, and  depended  upon  getting  fupplied  by  his  neighbour,  fo  that  they 
Were  all  reduced  to  want. 

Peterfburgh  flands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  Appamatox 
River,  and  is  the  only  place  of  confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Richmond.  The  reft  of  the  towns,  which  are  but 
very  fmall,  feem  to  be  faft  on  the  decline,  and  prefent  a  miferable  and 
melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes  in  Peterfburgh  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  ;  they  are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who 
inhabit  them  are  moftly  foreigners  j  ten  families  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  town  that  have  been  born  in  it.  A  very  flourifliing  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  place.  About  two  thoufand  four  hundred  hogflieads  of  tobacco 
are  infpedted  annually  at  the  wsrehoufes  i  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Appa- 
matox River,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  beft  flour 
mills  in  the  ftate. 

Great  crowds  were  afiembled  at  this  place,  as  I  paffed  through,  at- 
tradted  to  it  by  the  horfe  races,  which  take  place  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year.  Horfe  racing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  3  and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  beft  bred 
horfes  which  they  have  are  imported  from  England;  but  ftill  fome  of 
thofe  raifed  at  home  are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made 
up  by  fubfcription.  The  only  particular  circumftance  in  their  mode 
of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is,  that  they  always  run  to  the 
left ;  the  horfes  are  commonly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  are 
really  good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a  light  defcription^ 
chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle  ;  fome  of  them  are  handfome,  but  they 
^re  for  the  moft  part  fpoiled  by  the  falfe  gaits  which  they  are  taught.^ 
The^  Virginians  are  v/retched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Ame- 
ricans I  ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  They  fit  with  their  toes  juft  under  the  horfe's  nofe,  their 
ftirrups  being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about  three  or  four 
in<:hes  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for  the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is 
§  what 
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what  they  have  no  conception  of.  A  trot  is  odious  to  them,  and  they 
exprefs  the  utmoil  aftonifliment  at  a  perfon  vvho  can  hke  that  uneafy 
g-ait,  as  they  call  it.  The  favourite  gaits  which  all  their  horfes  are  taught, 
are  a  pace  and  a  ivrack.  In  the  firfl:,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet  on 
one  fide  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  with  a  fort  of  fhufiiing  motion, 
teing  unable  to  fpring  from  tlie  ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a  trot, 
We  iliould  call  this  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would  ever 
move  in  that  manner  without  a  rider;  but  the  Americans  inhfl:  upon  it 
that  it  is  otherwife,  becaufe  many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  a-s  born. 
Thefe  kind  of  horfes  are  called  "  natural  pacers,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmofc  difficulty  to  make  them  move  in  any  other  manner ;  but  it 
is  not  one  horfe  in  five  hundred  that  would  pace  without  being  taught. 
In  the  wrack,  the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  trots  with,  thofe 
behind.  This  is  a  gait  equally  devoid  of  grace  with  the  other,  and 
equally  contrary  to  nature  ;  it  is  very  fatiguing  alfo  to  the  horfe  j  but 
the  Virginian  finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  eafe  than  a  fair  gallop,  and 
this  circumftance  banifhes  every  other  confideration. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering  upon  James  River, 
are  extremely  fond  of  an  entertainment  which  they  call  a  barbacue.  It 
confifls  in  a  large  party  meeting  together,  either  under  fome  trees,  or  in 
a  houfe,  to  partake  of  a  flurgeon  or  pig  roafted  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
fort  of  hurdle,  over  a  flow  fire ;  this,  however,  is  an  entertainment 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  raofl:  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fituated  immediately  below  the 
falls  of  James  River,  on  the  north  fide-  The  river  oppofite  to  the  town, 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  crofled  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
v/hich  are  feparated  by  an  ifland  that  lies  nearly  in  the  middle,  of  the 
river.  The  bridge,  leadine  from  the  fouth  fhore  to  the  ifland,  is 
built  upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  kept  fl:ationary  in 
the  river  by  ftrong  chains  and  anchors.  I'he  bows  of  them,  which 
iire  very  fliarp,  are  put  againfl:  the  ftream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a 
ftrong  beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  th«  bridge  refl:.  Between  the 
i^and  and  the  town,  the  water  being  fliallower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon 
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piers  formed  of  fquare  cafements  of  logs  filled  with  flones.  To  this 
there  is  no  railing,' and  the  boards  with  which  it  is  covered  are  fo  loofe, 
-that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a  horfe  acrofs  it  that  is  not  accufcomed  to  it. 
The  bridges  thrown  acrofs  this  river,  oppofite  the  town,  have  repeat- 
edly been  carried  away  j  it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  better  one  than  what  exifls  at  prefent.  The  ftrongeft  ftone 
bridge  could  hardly  refill  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  down  the 
falls  by  the  floods  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  fevere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more  than  feven  hundred 
in  number,  yet  they  extend  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  is  bnilt  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies  the  fhipping; 
this  is  connedled  v/ith  the  upper  town  by  a  long  ftreet,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from  the 
banks.  The  fituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very  pleafing  3  it  flands  on 
an  elevated  fpot,  and  commands  a  fine  profpeft  of  the  falls  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  befi:  houfes  ftand 
here,  and  alfo  the  capitol  or  fiatehoufe.  From  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  this  building  appears  extremely  well,  as  its  defects  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved  at  that  diftance,  but  on  a  clofer  infpedion  it  proves  to  be  a  clumfy 
ill  /hapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was  fent  over  from  France  by  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  and  had  great  merit ;  but  his  ingenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  v/hat  was  intended  for  the 
attic  ftory,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  many  other  refpeds,  likewife,  the  plan  was  inverted.  This 
building  is  finiflied  entirely  with  red  brick ;  even  the  columns  them- 
felves  are  formed  of  brick ;  but  to  make  them  appear  like  flone,  they 
have  been  partially  whitened  with  common  whitewadi.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior  part.  The 
principal  room  is  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  this  is  ufed  alfo 
for  divine  fervice,  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  church  in  the  town. 
The  veftibule  is  circular,  and  very  dark ;  it  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
ftatue  of  General  Wafhington,  executed  by  an  eminent  arti/l  in  France, 
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%vhich  arrived  while  I  was  in  thz  town.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a  ftranger  mull  not  attempt  to  find  fault  with  any  part  of  it, 
for  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  irnhabitants  as  a  mofl:  elegant  fabric. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  fhould  be  called,  extend  fix 
miles  above  the  city,  in  the  courfe  of  which  there  is  a  defcent  of  about 
eighty  feet.  The  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  water  rallies 
over  them  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuofity.  A  canal  is  completed 
at  the  north  fide  of  thefe  falls,  which  renders  the  navigation  complete 
from  Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  boats  with  light  burthens  can  proceed  ftill  higher  up.  In  the 
river,  oppofite  the  tov/n,  are  no  more  than  feven  feet  water,  but  ten 
miles  lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Moft  of  the  veffels  trading 
to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  at  this  place 
into  river  craft,  and  then  proceed  up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on 
here  chiefly  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians  have  but  little  inclination 
for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to  purlue  it  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richm.ond  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom 
are  flaves.  Amongfi:  the  freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
officers  of  the  flate  government,  and  feveral  that  live  retired  on  their 
fortunes,  refide  in  the  upper  town;  the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally 
by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  world  is  there  more  gam- 
bling going  forward  than  in  Richmond.  I  had  fcarcely  alighted  from 
my  horfe  at  the  tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  afk  what  game  I 
was  moft  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a  room  there  was  a  faro  table,  in  another 
a  hazard  table,  in  a  third  a  billiard  table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was 
ready  to  conduit  me.  Not  the  fmalleil  fecrecy  is  employed  in  keeping 
thefe  tables;  they  are  always  crowded  vv^ith  people,  and  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  are  only  fhut  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  that  part 
of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely  a  petty  tavern  without  a  billiard 
room,  and  this  is  always  full  of  a  fet  of  idle  low  lived  fellows,  drinking 
fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table.  Cockfight- 
ing  is  alfo  another  favourite  diverfionj,  it  is  chiefly,  however,  tlie  lower 
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clafs  of  people  that  partake  of  thefe  an-'ufements  at  the  taverns;  in  pri- 
vate there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambling  in  Virginia  as  in  any  other  part 
of  America*  The  circumftance  of  having  the  taverns  thus  infefted  by 
fuch  a  fet  of  people  renders  travelling  extrtmely  unpleafant.  Many 
times  I  liave  been  forcied  to  proceed  much  farther  in  a  day  than  I  have 
wifhed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fcenes  of  rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I  have 
met  with  at  the  taverns,  which  it  is  impolTible  to  efcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where  they  are  carried  on,  for  every  apartment 
is  confidered  as  common,  and  that  room  in  which  a  ftranger  fits  down 
is  fure  to  be  the  moft  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight  juft  like  wild  beafls, 
biting,  kicking^and  endeavouring  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out  with  their 
nails.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  thofe  who  have  loft 
an  eye  in  a  combat,  and  there  are  men  v/ho  pride  themfelves  upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  can  fcoop  one  out.  This  is  called  gouging. 
To  perform  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  tv/ifts  his  forefingers  in 
the  fide  locks  of  his  adverfary's  hair,  and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  to  force  it  out  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their  faces  are  how- 
ever generally  cut  in  a  fhocking  manner  with  the  thumb  nails,  in  the 
many  attempts  which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than  all, 
thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their  utmoft  to  tear  out  each 
other's  tefcicles.  Four  or  five  inftances  came  within  my  own  obfervation, 
as  I  paffed  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being  confined  in 
their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  of  this  nature  in  a 
fight.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I  have  been  credibly  afiured,  that 
the  people  are  flill  more  depraved  in  this  refped  than  in  Virginia,  and  that 
in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe  Hates,  every  third  or  ifourth  man  appears 
with  one  eye. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Defcription  of  Virginia  between  Richmond  and  the  Mountains. -^Fragrance 
of  Flowers  and  Shrubs  in  the  Woods. — Melody  of  the  Birds, — Of  the  Bird^ 
of  Virginia. — Mocking  Bird. — Blue  Bird. — Red  Bird,  &c. — Singular 
ISfoifes  of  the  Frogs. — Columbia. — Magazine  there. — Fire  Flies  in  the 
Woods. — Green  Springs. — Wretchednefs  of  the  Accommodation  there. — 
Dijiculty  of  finding  the  Way  through  the  Woods. — Serpents.— -Rattle-  Snake* 
— Copper- Snake. — Black  S'nake. — South-wefi,  or  Green  Mountains.'— 
Soil  of  them. — Mountain  Torrents  do  great- Datnage. — -Salubrity  of  the 
Climate. — Great  Beauty  of  the  Peafantry. — Many  Gentlemen  of  Property- 
living  here. — Monticelloy  the  Seat  of  Mr.  fefferfdn. — Vineyards.-— -Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Wine, 

Monticello,  May. 

J  J  AVING  ftaid  at  Richmond  fomevvhat  longer  than  a  week,  which 
I  found  abfolutely  necefTary,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit  the 
ftrength  of  my  horfes,  that  had  been  half  ftarved  in  coming  from  Nor- 
folk, I  proceeded  in  a  north-wefterly  diredion  towards  the  South-weft  or 
Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  fandy,  but  not  fo  much  fo,  nor  as 
flat  as  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River  towards  the  fca.  It  now 
wore  a  moft  pleafing  afpeft.  The  firfc  week  in  May  had  arrived;  the 
trees  had  obtained  a  confiderable  part  of  their  foliage,  and  the  air  in  the 
woods  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  fmell  of  numberlefs  flov/ers  and 
flowering  fhrubs,  which  fprang  up  on  all  fides.  The  mufic  of  the  birds 
was  alfo  delightfijil.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia  the  finging  birds  are 
finer  than  what  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent, 
as  the  clim'ate  is  more  congenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo  intenfely  hot 
in  fummer  as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  nor  fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the 
more  northern  ftates.  The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Virginian 
nightingale  are  in  particular  moft  melodious.  This  bird  is  of  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  and  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufh,  but  more  flender ,  it  imitates  the 
fong  of  every  other  bird,  but  with  increafed  ftrength  and  fweetncfs.  The 
bird  whofe  fong  it  mocks  generally  flies  away,  as  if  confcious  of  being 
■excelled  by  the  other,  and  dilTatisfied  with  its  own  powers.  It  is  a  re- 
mark, however,  made  by  Gate  (by,  and  vv'hich  appears  to  be  a  very  juft 
one,  that  the  birds  in  America  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  in  Europe  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they  are  fuperior  in  point  of  plumage. 
I  know  of  no  American  bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black- 
bird, the  fprightly  note  of  the  fky-lark,  or  the  fwcet  and  plaintive  one 
of  the  nightingale. 

After  having  liftened  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  is  no  novelty  in  hear- 
ing the  fong  of  any  .other  bird  in  the  country  j  and  indeed  their  fongs  are 
for  the  mofl:  part  but  very  fimple  in  themfelves,  though  combined  they 
are  pleafing. 

The  moft  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thofe  commonly  met  with 
are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red  bird.  The  firft  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lin- 
net; its  back,  head,  and  wings  are  of  dark  yet  bright  blue;  when  flying 
the  plumage  appears  to  th§  greatefl  advantage.  The  red  bird  is  larger 
than  a  fl^y  lark,  though  fmaller  than  a  thrufh ;  it  is  of  a  vermilion  co- 
lour, and  has  a  fmali  tuft  on  its  head.  A  few  humming  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  fummer,  but  their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe 
found  more  to  the  fouthward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth  notice.  Doves 
and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  aflbrd  good  diver- 
fion  for  the;  fportfman.  Thefe  lafl:  birds  in  their  habits  are  exadly  fimi- 
lar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they  alight  fometimes  upon 
trees ;  their  fize  is  that  of  the  quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as 
the  Engiifli  quail  or  the  Engli(h  partridge.  It  is  the  fame  with  many 
■Other  birds,  as  jays,  robins,  larks,  pheafants,  &c.  which  were  called  by 
the  Englifh  fettler<;  after  the  birds  of  the  fame  name  in  England,  becaufe 
they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  them,  though  in  fa(fl  they  are  materially 
different.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  fouthward,  are  great 
numbers  of  large  birds,  called  turkey  buzzards,  which,  when  mounted 
akit  on  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.  In  Carolina  there  is  a  law  prohibit- 
ing 
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ing  the  killing  thefe  birds,  as  they  feed  upon  putrid  carcafes,  and  there- 
fore contribute  to  keep  the  air  wholefome.  There  is  only  one  bird  more 
which  I  fliall  mention,  the  whipper-will,  or  whip-poor-will,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called,  from  the  plaintive  noife  that  it  makes  j  to  my  ear  it 
founded  wyp-6-il.  It  begins  to  make  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a  great 
way  off,  about  dulk,  and  continues  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary,  and  fo  few  inftances  have  occurred  of 
its  being  feen,  much  lefs  taken,  that  many  have  imagined  the  noife  does 
not  proceed  from  a  bird,  but  from  a  frog,  efpecially  as  it  is  heard  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  grounds. 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  rnuil  here  be  obferved,  make  a  moH:  lingular 
noife,  fome  of  them  abfolutely  whiftling,  whilfl  others  croak  fo  loudly,  . 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds  from  a  calf 
or  a  frog:  I  have  more  than  once  been  deceived  by  the  noife  when 
walking  in  a  meadow.  Thefe  laft  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs ;  they  moflly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  where  there  is  good  water ;  their 
bodies  are  from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  their  legs  are  in  propor- 
tion ;  they  are  extremely  adtive,  and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  firft  town  I  reached  on  going  towards  the  mountains  was  Co- 
lumbia, or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
lituated  about  fixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of  Rivanna 
and  Fluvanna  rivers,  which  united  form  James  River.  This  is  a  flou- 
rifliing  little  place,  containing  about  forty  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for 
the  infpedlion  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
jufl  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  the  magazine  of  the  ftate,  in  which  are  kept 
twelve  thoufand  fland  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder.  The 
low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neighbourhood  are  extremely 
valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  farther  on, 
the  road  runs  almofl  wholly  through  a  pine  foreft,  and  is  very  lonely. 
Night  came  on  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very  commonly 
-happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  foon  loft  my  way.  A 
light,  however,  feen  through  the  trees,  feemed  to  indicate  that  a  houfe 
was  not  far  off  j  my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it,  but  the  poor  fellow's 
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confternation  was  great  indeed  when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  him, 
prefently  coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftnefs  departing  again  into  the 
woods.  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  time  myfelf  to  account  for  the  appearance, 
but  after  proceeding  a  little  farther,  I  obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  in 
many  other  places,  and  difmounling  from  my  horfe  to  examine  a  bufli 
where  one  of  thefe  fparks  appeared  to  have  fallen,  I  found  it  proceeded 
from  the  fire  fly.  As  the  fummer  came  on,  thefe  flies  appeared  every 
night:  after  a  light  fhower  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  feen  the  woods 
fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter.  The  light  is  emitted  from  the 
tail,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafare. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  a  plantation  at 
laft  appeared,  and  having  got  frefli  information  refpefting  the  road  from 
the  negroes  in  the  quarter,  who  generally  fit  up  half  the  night,  and  over 
a  fire  in  all  feafons,  I  again  fet  out  for  the  Green  Springs.  With  fome 
difficulty  I  at  lafl:  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight. 
The  hour  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  the  people  at  the  tavern  were  very 
unwilling  to  open  their  doors ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  related  the  hif- 
tory  of  my  adventures  from  the  lafl:  ftage  two  or  three  times  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At  laft  a  tall  fellow  in  his  Vnivt 
came  grumbling  to  the  door,  and  told  me  I  might  come  in  if  I  would. 
I  had  now  a  parley  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  perfiaade  him  to 
give  me  fome  corn  for  my  horfes,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do; 
but  at  lafl  he  complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclination,  and  un- 
locked the  ftable  door.  Returning  to  the  houfe,  J  was  fhewn  into  a 
room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in  which  were  two  filthy  beds  fwarming 
with  bugs ;  the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  ways  admitted 
light  in  various  places ;  it  was  a  happy  circumftance,  however,  that  thefe 
apertures  were  in  the  wall,  for  the  v/indow  of  the  apartment  v/as  infuf- 
ficient  in  itfelf  to  admit  either  light  or  frefli  air.  Here  I  would  fain 
have  got  fomething  to  eat,  if  poffible,  but  not  even  fo  much  as  a  piece 
of  bread  was  to  be  had ;  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  ready  made,  but  jufl  prepare  fufficient  for  the 
meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Un- 
able therefore  to  procure  any  food,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  journey 
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during  a  parching  day,  I  threw  myfelf  down  on  one  of  the  beds  in  my 
clothes,  and  enjoyed  a  profound  repofe,  notwithflanding  the  repeated  on- 
fets  of  the  bugs  and  other  vermin  with  which  I  was  molefted. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the  flav^s,  there  is  but  one 
more  building  at  this  place.  This  is  a  large  farm  houfe,  wliere 
people  that  refort  to  the  fprings  are  accommodated  with  lodgings, 
about  as  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations  ftand  in  the 
center  of  a  cleared  fpot  of  land  of  about  fifty  acres,  furrounded  entirely  with 
wood.  The  fprings  are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  flope,  which  begins  at  the  houfes,  and  are  covered  with  a  few  boards, 
merely  to  keep  the  leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  are  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  country,  whofe  conftitu- 
tions  have  been  relaxed  by  the  heats  of  fumnier. 

Having  breakfafled  in  the  morning  at  this  miferabie  little  place,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the  South-wefi:  Mountain.    In  the  courfe 
of  this  day's  ride  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  fnakes,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  come  forth  from  their  holes.    I  killed  a  black  one,  that 
I  found  fleeping,  ftretched  acrofs  the  road  j  it  was  five  feet  in  length. 
The  black  fnake  is  more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  America,  and  is  ufually  from  four  to  fix  feet  in  length.  In 
proportion  to  the  length  it  is  extremely  flender ;  the  back  is  perfeitly 
black,  the  belly  lead  colour,.inclining  to  white  towards  the  throat.  The 
bite  of  this  fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and  the  people  in  that  country  are 
not  generally  inclined  to  kilb  it,  from  its  great  utility  in  dePcroying 
rats  and  mice.    It  is  wonderfully  fond  of  milk,  and  is  frequently  found 
in  the  dairies,  which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  mofi;  part  in  low  fituations, 
like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  otherwife  be  kept  fweet  for  two  hours 
together  in  fummer  time.  The  black  fnake,  at  the  time  of  copulation,  im- 
mediately purfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight,  and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that  the  befi:   runner  cannot  efcape  from  him  upon  even  ground. 
Many  other  forts  of  harmlefs  fnakes  are  found  here,  fonie  of  which  are 
beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the  ribbon,  the  blueifli  green  fnake,  ■ 
&c.  &c.    Of  the  venomous  kind,  the  moft  common  are  the  rattle 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccaffin  fnake.    The  former  is  found  chiefly  on 
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the  mountains ;  but  although  frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
people  are  bitten  by  it;  fcarcely  a  fummer,  however,  pafles  over  with- 
out feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper  fnake.    The  poilon  of  the  latter 
is  not  fc  fubtile  as  that  of  the  rattle  fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if 
not  attended  to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfae.    Th  j  rattle  fnake  is 
very  dull,  and  never  attacks  a  perfon  that  does  not  molefl  him ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  will  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ;  be- 
fore he  bites,  he  always  gives  notice  by  (haking  his  rattles,  fo  that  a 
perfon  that  hears  them  can  readily  get  out  of  his  way.    The  copper 
fnake,  on  the  contrary,  -is  more  a6live  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid, 
will  abfolutely  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  a  perfou  to  bite  him.  Snakes 
are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the  fou- 
thern  ftates.    Horfes,  cov/s,  dogs,  and  fowl  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifonous  reptiles,  and  will 
Ihew  evident  fymptoms  of  fear  on  approaching  near  them,  although  they 
are  dead  j  but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  •  afraid  of  them, 
purfue  and  devour  them  with  the  greateft  avidity,  totally  regardlefs  of 
their  bites.    It  is  fuppofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat,  with  which  they 
are  furniilied,  prevents  the  poifon  from  operating  on  their  bodies  as  on 
thofe  of  other  animals.    Hog's  lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be 
conjectured,  vs'ould  be  a  good  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  fnake;  however, 
I 'never  heard  of  its  being  tried;  the  people  generally  apply  herbs  to  the 
wound,  the  fpecific  qualities  of  which  are  well  known.    It  is  a  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  bounty  of  providence,  that  in  all  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles  abound,  thofe  herbs  which 
are  the  mofc  certain  antidote  to  the  poifon  are  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty. 

The  South-weft  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
are  the  firft  which  you  come  to  on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  in  Virginia.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought  indeed 
rather  to  be  called  hills  than  mountains  ;  they  are  not  feen  till  you  come 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  them,  and  the  afcent  is  fo  gradual,  that  you 
get  upon  their  top  almoft  without  perceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a  deep  argillaceous  earth,  particularly 
well  fuited  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain  and  clover,  and  produces 
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abundant  crops.  As  this  earth,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  lolTes  from  heavy  falls  of  rainj 
the  feed  is  liable  to  be  wafhed  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  fometimes  it 
is  found  necelTary  to  fow  a  field  two  or  three  different  times  before  it 
becomes  green ;  and  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  guard  fuch  fields  as  lie 
on  a  declivity  by  proper  trenches,  the  crops  are  fometimes  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  eveli  after  they  arrive  at  maturity ;  indeed,  very  often,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  utmofi:  precautions,  the  water  departs  from  its  ufual  chan- 
nel, and  fweeps  away  all  before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain  I  have 
frequently  feen  all  the  negroes  in  a  farm  difpatched  with  hoes  and  fpades 
to  different  fields,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it 
fliould  take  an  improper  direction.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  ground  has  been  worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  left 
wafte,  and  the  water  has  been  fufFered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines  or  gullies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed.  They  are  jufl:  like  fo  many  pre- 
cipices, and  are  infurmountable  barriers  to  the  paiTage  ~  from  one  fide  of 
the  mountain  to  the  other. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  difad vantages,  however,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  m^ountains  is  far  more  populous  than  that 
which  lies  towards  Richmond  j  and  there  are  many  perfons  that  even 
confider  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All  the  produi^lions 
of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may  be  had  here,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  heat  is  never  found  to  be  fo  opprefiive  j  for  in  the  hotteil:  m.onths  in 
the  year  there  is  a  frefhnefs  and  elafticity  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  low 
country.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  arc  found  to  be  90°  and  60" 
above  cipher,  but  it  is  not  ofteii  that  the  thermometer  rifes  above  84% 
and  the  winters  are  fo  mild  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  circumftance 
for  the  fnow  to  lie  for  three  days  together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  in  confequence  a  healthy  ruddy 
appearance.  The  female  part  of  the  peafantry  in  particular  is  totally 
different  from  that  in  the  low  country.  Inftead  of  the  pale,  fickly,  de- 
bilitated 
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bilitated  beings,  whom  you  meet  with  there,  you  find  am.ongfl  thefe 
mountains  many  a  one  that  would  be  a  fit  fubjeil  to  be  painted  for  a 
Lavinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the  groups  of  females, 
aifembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which 
grow  in  the  greatefl  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almoft  every 
habitation.  Their  iliapes  and  complexions  arc  charming ^  and  the  care- 
lefTnefs  of  their  dreffes,  which  confift  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a 
fimple  bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them  appear  even  ftill  more  en- 
gaging. 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  a  more  frank  and  open  difpofition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality, 
and  to  live  more  contentedly  on  what  they  pofTeffed,  than  the  people  of 
the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I  pafTed  through. 
From  being  able,  however,  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  upon  very, 
eafy  terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  inclined  to  diffi- 
pation.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  does  not  begin  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or  more 
drams  as  foon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor  which  they  principally 
ufe,  and  having  the  greatefl  abundance  of  peaches,  they  make  it  at  a 
very  trifling  expence.  There  is  hardly  a  houfe  to  be  found  with  two 
rooms  in  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a  ftill.  The  females  do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  intoxication  like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpedts 
they  are  equally  difpofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  are  in'  like 
manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentlemen  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty, who  farm  their  own  edates,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia; 
among  the  number  is  Mr.  Jefferfon  *,  from  whofe  feat  I  date  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  t'lree  miles  diftant  from  Charlottefville  and  two  from 
Milton,  which  is  on  the  head  waters  of  Rivanna  River.  It  is  moft  Angu- 
larly fituatcd,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  mountain,  the  apex  of 
which  has  been  cut  off,  io  as  to  leave  an  area  of  about"  an  acre  and  half.  At 

*  Vice-prefident  of  the  United  States. 
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prelent  it  is  in  an  unfiniHied  flate  j  but  if  carried  on  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  the  moft  elegant  private  habita- 
tions in  the  United  States.  A  large  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a  library 
and  mufeum,  meant  to  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  houfe,  the 
windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an  extenfive  green  houfe  and  aviary. 
In  the  center  is  another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  o6lagon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  the  large  folding 
glafs  doors  of  which,  at  each  end,  open  under  a  portico.  An  apartment 
like  this,  extending  from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  in  a  Virginian 
houfe;  it  is  calJed  the  faloon,  and.  during  fummer  is  the  one  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  family,  on  account  of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpa- 
cious than  any  other.  The  houfe  commands  a  magnificent  profpedt  on 
one  fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  for  nearly  forty  miles,  and  on 
the  oppofite  one,  of  the  low  country,  in  appearance  like  an  extended 
heath  covered  with  trees,  the  tops  alone  of  which  are  vifible.  The  mifls 
and  vapours  arillng  from  the  low  grounds  give  a  continual  variety  to  the 
fcene.  The  mountain  whereon  the  houfe  ftonds  is  thickly  wooded  on 
one  fide,  and  walks  are  carried  round  it,  v/ith  different  degrees  of  obli- 
quity, running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  the  garden  and  a 
large  vineyard,  that  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  neighbourhood  to  bring  tlie 
manufafture  of  wine  to  perfection;  none  of  them  however  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  wifli  of  the  parties.  A  fet  of  gentlemen  once  went  to  the 
expence  even  of  getting  fix  Italians  over  for  the  purpofc,  but  the  vines 
which  the  Italians  found  growing  here  were  different,  as  well  as  the  foil, 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  and  they  v^^ere  not 
much  more  fuccefsful  in  the  bufinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country. 
We  mufl:  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude  that  good  wine  can  never 
be  manufactured  upon  thefe  mountains.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vines, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  diiTerent  parts  of 
Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  that  in  another.  It 
will  require  fome  time,  therefore,  and  different  experiments,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  particular  kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  befl 
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adapted  to  the  foil  of  thefe  mountains.  This,  however,  having  been 
once  afcertained,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  grape  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  greateft  perfection,  as  the  climate  is  as  favourable 
for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  By  experiments  alfo 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  w  ill  in  procefs  of  time  learn  the 
beil  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into  vi^ine. 


LETTER  XVL 

Of  the  Country  between  the  South-weji  and  Blue  Mountains. — Copper 
and  hon  Mines. -—Lynchhurgh. — New  London. — Armoury  here.-^ 
Defcription  of  the  Road  over  the  Blue  Mountains. — Peaks  of  Ot^er, 
higheji  of  the  Mountains. — Suppofed  Height. — Much  over-rated. — 
Ger?nan  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the  Blue  Mouiitains. — Singular  Contraji 
■between  the  .Country  and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountains, 
— Of  the  Weevil. — Of  the  HeJJian  Fly. — Bottetourt  County. — Its 
Soil.  —  Salubrity  of  the  Climate.  —  Medicinal  Springs  here, — Much 
frequented, 

Fincaflle,  May. 

''JpHE  country  between  the  South- weft  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the  people  have  a 
healthy  and  robuft  appearance.  Several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per have  been  difcovered  here,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  works 
hav«  been  eftablifhed;  but  till  the  country  becomes  more  populous  it 
cannot  be  expeded  that  they  will  be  carried  on  with  much  fpirit. 

Having  croffed  the  South-wefl  Mountains,  I  paffed  along  through  this 
county  to  Lynchburgh,  a  town  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fluvanna 
River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This  town  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for  the  infpection  of 
tobacco,  where  about  two  thoufand  hogflieads  are  annually  infpedted. 
3  It 
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It  has  been  built  entirely  within  the  laft  fifteen  year?,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
ereafing,  from  its  advantageous  fituatlon  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country.  The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed 
down  the  river,  are  from  forty  -  eight  to  fifty  -  four  feet  long,  but 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  Three  men  are  fufficient 
to  navigate  one  of  thefe  boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back 
again  in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  ftream,  but  work  their  way 
back  again  with  poles.  The  cargo  carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I  pafied  it  to  Lynchburgh,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  rid- 
ing acrofs,  yet  when  I  got  upon  the  oppofite  banks  I  obferved  great 
quantities  of  weeds  hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above  my  head 
though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there  by  a  flood.  This  flood  hap-'' 
pened  in  the  preceding  September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet 
above  their  ufual  level. 

A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
a  fmall  town  called  New  London,  in  which  there  is  a  magazine, 
and  alfo  an  armoury,  erefted  during  the  war.  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I  pafled  through,  repairing  old  arms  and  furbifh- 
ing  up  others  j  and  indeed,  from  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  they  keep 
their  arms,  I  fliould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  mufl;  be  conftantly 
employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of  the  room  lay  the  mufquets, 
to  the  amount  of  about  five  thoufand,  all  together  in  a  large  heap, 
and  at  the  oppofite  end  lay  a  pile  of  leathern  accoutrements,  abfolutely 
rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All  the  armouries  throughout 
the  United  States  are  kept  much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Blue  Mountains  the  country  is  rough  and 
hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however, 
met  with  here  are  uncommonly  robufl  and  tall;  it  is  rare  to  fee  a 
man  amongft  them  who  is  not  fix  feet  high.  Thefe  people  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  flirength 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  A  fimilar  racs  of  men  is  found 
^11  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 

R  The 
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The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees  to  the  very  fum- 
mit ;  fome  of  the  mountains  are  rugged  and  extremely  ftony,  others  are 
not,  To,  and  on  thefe  laft  the  foil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only- 
in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  can  bs  crofTed,  and 
at  fome  .of  the  gaps  the  afcent  is  fleep  and  difficult;  but  at  the  place, 
where  I  crofltid  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  in  dead  of  one  great  mountain  to  pafs  over,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  an  infpeition  of  the  map,  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  fmall  hills,  rifing 
imperceptibly  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of -Otter  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and, 
meafured  from  their  bafes,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  any  others 
in  North  America.  According  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  whofe  authority  has 
been  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has  written  on  the  fubje6t  fince 
the  publication  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
Mr.  Jefferfon  does  not  fay  that  he  meafured  the  height  himfelf ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  America 
has  never  yet  been  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  exa£lnefs ;  it  is  only 
from  certain  data,  from  which  he  fays  a  tolerable  conjediure  may  be 
formed,  that  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftieft  peak,  Po- 
fitively  to  aflert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo  high,  without  having  meafured 
it  in  any  manner,  would  be  abfurd ;  as  I  did  not  meafure  it,  I  do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradift  Mr.  Jefferfon  1  have  only  to  fay,  that 
the  mod  elevated  of  the  peaks  of  Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a  very  in- 
fignificant  mountain  in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales ;  and  every 
perfon  that  I  converfed  with  that  had  feen  both,  and  I  converfed  with 
niany,  made  the  fame  remark.  Now  the  higheft  peak,  of  Snow- 
-den  is  found  by  triangular  admeafurement  to  be  no  more  than  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  lixty-eight  feet  high,  reckoning  from  the 
quay , at  Carnarvon.  None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
fuppofed,  from  the  fame  data,  to  be  more  than  two  thoufand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.^ 

Beyond 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  croffing  by  this  route  near  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  I  met  with  but  very  few  fettlements  till  I  drew  near  to  Fincafcie, 
in  Bottetourt  County.  This  town  ftands  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
tile  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth  of  Fluvanna  River.    It  was  only 
begun  about  the  year  1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfcs,  and  is 
moft  rapidly  increafing.    T\iq  improvement  of  the  adjacent  country  has 
like  wife  been  very  rapid,  and  land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame  price  that 
it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania. 
The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  Germans,  who  have  extended  their 
fettlements  from  Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of  land 
which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland,  and  from  thence  be- 
hind the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.  Thefe 
people,  as  I  before  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are  never 
to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  remarkably  good.    It  is  fingular,  that 
although  they  form  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  notwithftanding  that  land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  South-weft  Mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in  Bot- 
tetourt County.    They  have  many  times,  I  am  told,  -crofied  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  examine  the  land,  but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there 
was  different  from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  the  injury 
it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  always  appeared  to  them 
an  infjperable  objedtion  to  fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
difference  indeed  between  the  country  on  the  eaftern  and  on  the  weflern. 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt  County,  is  aftonifliing,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  difference 
is  perceptible  within  the  fliort  difi:ance  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  ridge  cotton  grows  extremely  well,  and  in 
winter  the  fnow  fcarcely  ever  remains  more  than  a  day  or  two  upon  the 
ground.  On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfeftion,  the  win- 
t-ers  are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with  fnow  for  weeks  together. 
In  every  farm  yard  you  fee  fleighs  or  fledges,  carriages  u fed  to  run 
upon  the  fnow.  Wherever  thefe  carriages  are  met  with,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lafis  ia  that  part  of  the  country  foi*  a 
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confiderable  length  of  time,  for  the  people  would  never  go  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that  they  would' 
be  ufeful.    On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  not  one. 
of  thefe  carriages  is  to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predominant  foil  to  the  eafl- 
ward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  red  earth,  and.  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
fome  difliculty  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land  in  grafs,  on  account  of  the 
rains,  which  are  apt  to  wadi  away  the  feeds,  together  with  the  mould  on 
the  furface.  In  Bottetourt  Cou^nty,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confiflis 
chiefly  of  a  rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpontaneoufly. 
To  have  a  rich  meadow,  it  is  only  necelTary  to  leave  a  piece  of  ground 
to  tlie  hand  of  nature  for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limeflone  is  to  be  met  with  ;  on  the  oppo- 
fite  one,  a  bed  of  it  runs  entirely  through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome 
it  is  emphatically  called  the  limeflone  county.  In  finking  wells,  they 
have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  through  a  folid  rock,  to  get  at 
the  water. 

Another  circumflance  may  aifo  be  mentioned,  as  making  a  material 
difference  between  the  country  on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on 
the  other,  namely,  that  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil  is  unknown.  The 
weevil  is  a  fmall  infeft  of  the  moth  kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  grain,,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat ;  and  if  the  crops 
are  flacked  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  flieaves,  thefe  eggs  are  there  hatch- 
ed, and  the  grain  is  in- confequence  totally  deflroyed.  To  guard  againfl 
this  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  flatcs  where  the 
weevil  is  common,  they  always  threfh  out  the  grain  as  foon  as  the  crops 
are  brought  in,  and  leave  it  in  the  chaff,  which  creates  a  degree  of  heat 
fufBcient  to  deflroy  the  infed,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
wheat.  This  infed  has  been  known  in  America  but  a  very  few  years;., 
according^  to  the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eailern  fhore  of 
Maryland,  where  a  perfon,  in  expedlation  of  a  great  rife  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  kept  over  all  his  crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when 
they  were  found  full  of  thefe  infedls ;  from  thence  they  have  fpread 
gradually  over  different  parts  of  the  country.     For  a  confiderable 
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time  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a  barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while 
the  crops  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fecure  in 
Virginia ;  but  thefe  infeds  at  laft  found  their  way  acrofs  the  river.  The 
Blue  Mountains  at  prefent  ferve  as  a  barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to 
tlie  weftward  from  their  depredations  *. 

Bottetourt  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains}  it  is  alfo  croffcd 
by  various  ridges  of  mountains  in  different  directions,  a  circumftance 
which  renders  the  climate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the  climate  would  be  more  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  of  a  native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  froU 
in  winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  feverer  than  commonly  takes  place 
in  thofe  iflands.  In  fummer  the  heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  greater  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  night  in  the  year  that  a  blanket  is  not  found 
very  comfortable.  Before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heat,  is 
greatefl  j  at  that  hour  a  breeze  generally  fprings  up  from  the  mouQtains, 
and  renders  the  air  agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are 
difcrders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  falubrious,  that  perfons  who 
come  hither  afflicted  with  it  from  the  low  country,  towards  the  fea,  get 
rid  of  it  in  a  very  jfhort  time. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings, 
whereto  numbers  of  people  refort  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
as  much  for  the  fake  of  efcaping  the  heat  in  the  low  country,  as 
for  drinking  the  . waters.    Thofe  mod  frequented  are  called  the  fweet : 


•  There  is  another  infeftj  which  in  a  fimilar 
manner  made  its  appearance,  and  afterwarJs 
fpread  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  very 
injurious  alfo  to  the  crops.  It  is  called  the 
Heffian  fly,  from  having  been  brought  over,  as  Is 
fuppofed,  in  feme  forage  belonging  to  the  Heflian 
troops,  during  the  war.  This  infedl  lodges  itfeif 
in  different  parts  of  the  llalk,  while  green,  and 
makes  fuch  rapid  devaftations,  that  a  crop  which 
appears  in  the  heft  poffible  ftate  v^ill,  perhaps, 
be  totally  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days.  In  Maryland,  they  fay,  that  if  the  land 
is  very  Irighly  manured,  the  Ileffian  By  never 
attacks  the  grain;  they  alfo  fay,  that  crops 


raifed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked  for  a  long 
time  are  much  lefs  expofed  to  injury  from  thefe 
infedls  than  the  crops  raifed  upon  new  land.  If 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Heffian  fiy  fiiouldbe  confidered  as.  a  circumnance 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwife  to  the  country, 
as  it  will  induce  the  inhabitants  to  relinquKh 
that  ruinous  practice  of  working  the  fame  piece 
of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely 
worn  out,  and  then  leaving  it  wafte,  in  (lead  of 
taking  fome  pains  to  improve  it  by  manure. 
This  fly  is  not  known  at  prefent  fouth  of  the 
Paiovvmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge. 

fprings 
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fprings,  and  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Dur* 
ing  the  lafl:  feafon  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  reforted  to  them 
with  fervants  and  horfes.    The  accommodations  at  the  fprings  are  moft 
wretched  at  prefent ;  but  a  fet  of  gentlemen  froiii  South  Carolina  have, 
I  underhand,  fince  I  was  there,  purchafed  the  place,  and  are  going  to 
ere£t  feveral  commodious  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company.    Belides  thefe  fp'rings  there  are  others  in  Jackfon's 
Mountains,  a  ridge  which  runs  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghany.    One  of  the  fprings  here  is  warm,  and  another  quite  hot;  a 
few  paces  from  the  latter  a  fpring  of  common  v/ater  ifTues  ,from  th^ 
earth,  but  which,  from  the  contraft,  is  generally  thought  to  be  as .  re- 
markable for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of  the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat ; 
there  is  alfo  a  fulphur  fpring  near  thefe  j  leaves  of  .  trees  falling  into  it 
become  thickly  incrufl-ed  with  fulphur  in  a  very  lliort  time,,.a,ud  iilver 
is  turned  black  al moft. immediately.    At  a  future  period  the  medipinal 
qualities  of  all  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be,  accurately  afcertained ;  at 
prefent  they  are  but  very  little  known.    As  for  the  relief  obtained  by 
thofe  perfons  that  frequent  the  fweet  fprings  in  partiijular,  it  is  ftrongly 
conjeftured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the  change  of  th& 
climate  than  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the  water.  / 
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Defer Iption  of  the  celebrated  Rock  Bridge^  and  of  an  immenfe  Cavern.—^ 
Djcription  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. — Inhabltajits  mofly  Germans.- — 
Soil  and  Climate. — Obfcrvations  on  American  Land/capes.— Mode  of  cutting 
down  'Trees. — Hig/j  Road  to  Kentucky y  behind  Blue  Mou?ttains. — Much 
frequented.  —  Uncouth ,  inquiftive  People.  —  Lexington.  —  Staunton.  — • 
Military  Titles  'very  common  in  America. — Caufes  thereof. — Winchefer, 

WInchefter,  May. 

^^^FTER  remaining  a  confiderable  time  in  Bottetourt  County,  I  again 
croffed  Fluvanna  River  into  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it.  This 
bridge  ftands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna  River,  and  nearly  the  fame 
difrance  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  extends  acrofs  a  deep  cleft  in  a 
mountain,  which,  by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has  been  fplit 
afunder  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  left  there  pur- 
pofeiy  to  afford  a  paffage  from  one  fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other.  The 
cleft  or  chafm  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  in  fome  places  upv/ards 
of  three  hundred  feet  deep  j  the  depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountain,  being  deepeft  where  the  mountain  is  moft  lofty.  The . 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfo  varies  in  different  places ;  but  in  every  part  it 
is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than  towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  fides 
of  the  chafm  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only  from  pro- 
jecting rocks  on  the  one  lide  correfponding  with  fuitable  cavities  on  the 
other,  but  alfo  from  the  different  ftrata  of  earth,  fand,  cla)^,  &c.  being 
exadly  fimilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  fides ;  but  by  what  great 
agent  they  were  feparated,  whet^liier  by  fire  or  by  water,  remains  hidden 
amongfi:  thofe  arcana  of  nature  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  develope. 

The  arch  confiils  of  a  folid  mafs  of  ftone,  or  of  feveral  flones  cement- 
ed fo  flrongiy  together,  that  they  appear  but  as  one..    This  mafs,  it  is  , 
to  be  fuppofcd,  at  the  time  that  the  hill  was  rent  afunder,  was  drawn 
*'  acrofs 
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acrofs  the  filTure  from  adhering  clofely  to  one  fide,  and  being  loofened 
from  its  bed  of  earth  at  the  oppofite  one.    It  feems  as  probable,  I  think, 
that  the  mafs  of  flone  forming  the  arch  was  thus  forcibly  plucked 
from  one  fide,  and  drawn  acrofs  the  fiflure,  as  that  the  hiU  fhould  have 
remained. difunited  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  a  paffage 
fliould  afterwards  have  been  forced  through  it  by  water.    The  road 
leading  to  the  bridge  run^  through  a  thick  wood,  and  up  a  hill,  having 
afcended  which,  nearly  to  the  top,  you  paufe  for  a  moment  at  finding  a 
fudden  difcontinuance  of  the  trees  at  one  fide  j   but  the  amazement 
.which,  fills  the  mind  is  great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a  few  paces  towards 
;the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice.    You  involuntarily  draw  back,  ftare  around,  then 
again  come  forward  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  that  what  you  have  feen  is  real, 
and  not  the  illufions  of  fancy.    You  now  perceive,  that  you  are  upon, 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  to  the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may 
approach  with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs,  being  prote<5led 
from  falling  by  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks.    The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
bridge  at  this  fide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a  perfon  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  rock  might  let  fall  a  plummet  from  the  hand  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  chafm.    On  the  oppofite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe., 
nor  is  there  any  parapet  ;  but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs 
over  the  bridge,  is  a  gradual  Hope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm,  upon 
which  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  venture.    This  Hope  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  large  trees,  principally  cedars  and  pines.    The  oppofite  fide 
was  alfo  well  furnifhed  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  thofe  that  grew 
near  the  edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down  by  different  people, 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble  to  the  bottom.    Before  the  trees 
were  deftroyed  in  this  manner,  you  might  have .  pajled  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ;  for  the  breadth  of  it  is 
no  lefs  than  eighty  feet.    The  road  runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is 
frequented  daily  by  waggons. 

At  the  diflance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge,  a  narrow  path  appears, 
winding  along  the  fides  of  the  fifllire,  auiidfi;  iramenfe  rocks  and 
trees,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge.    Here  the  ftupendous  arch 
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appears  in  all  its  glory,  and  feems  to  touch  the  very  fkies.  To  behold 
it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  impoffible ;  and  the  more  critically  it  is 
examined,  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  furpriiing  does  it  appear. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  by  admeafnrement  with  a  line,  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch 
forty  feet,  the  fpan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet.  The  abutments  confift  of  a 
folid  mafs  of  limeflone  on  either  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch, 
■  feem  as  if  they  had  been  chifekd  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  A  fmall 
ftream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  fifTure,  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The  filTure  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  juH  above  the  bridge,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  flream,  fo  that  when  you  ftand  below,  and  look 
under  the  arch,  the  view  is  intercepted  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  Jefferfon's  ftatement,  in  his  Notes,  that  the 
filTure  continues  -ftrait,  terminating  with  a  pleafing  view  of  the  North 
Mountains,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  fides  of  the  chafm  are  thickly  co- 
vered in  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the  huge  rocks  of  lime- 
ftone  appear. 

Befides  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage from  a  pinnacle  of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  fif- 
fure;  for  here  not  only  the  arch  is  feen  in  all  its  beauty,  but  the  fpedta- 
tor  is  impreffed  in  the  moft  forcible  manner  with  ideas  of  its  grandeur, 
from  being  enabled  at  the  fame  time  to  look  down  into  the  profound 
gulph  over  which  it  pafiTes. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock  Bridge,  and  alfo  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  another  very  remarkable  natural  curiofity ; 
this  is  a  large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Maddifon's  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  which  is  fo  fteep  on  one  fide,  that  a  per- 
fon  ftanding  on  the  top  of  it,  might  eafiiy  throw  a  pebble  into 
the  river,  which  flows  round  the  bafe  j  the  oppofite  fide  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  eafy  of  afcent,  and  on  this  fide  the  path  leading  to  the 
cavern  runs,  excepting  for  the  laft  twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly  tu^ns 
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along  the  fleep  part  of  the  mountain^  which  is.  extremely  rugged,  and 
covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and'  trees  jfrom  top  to  bottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  fteep  fid€,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge  pendent  ftone,  which  feems  ready  to  drop  every 
inffcant,  and  it  is  hardly  poffibie  to  ftoop  under  it,  without  refleding  with 
a  certain  degree  of  awe,  thatiwere  it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you 
from  perilling  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  manfion  to  which  it  af- 
fords an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the -ends  , of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch 
pine,  a  large  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  they  burn  out 
very  faft,  but  while  they  lail  are  moft  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he 
hrought  along  v.'ith  him,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  green  hiccory  v/ood,  which, 
when  once  lighted,  will  burn  flowly  withou-t  any;  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
confumed. 

The  firft  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
-fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a  confiderable  way  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  floor  afcending  towards  the  former ;  here  it  is  very  moift,  from 
the  quantity  of  water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  which  flood  at  67°  in  the  air,  fell  to  6 1°  in  this  room. 
A  few  yards  to  the  left,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you  on  entering,  a  pafTage 
prefents  itfelf,  which  leads  to  a  fort  of  anti-chamber  as  if  were,  from 
whence  you  proceed  into  the  found  room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious 
reverberation  of  the  found  of  a  voice  or  mufical  inftrument  at  the  infide. 
This  room  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare^  it  is  arched  at  top,  and  the  fides 
•of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  apartment  which  you  firfi:  enter,  ^re  beautifully 
ornamented  with  flalaftites.    Returning  from  hence  into  the  anticham- 
ber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three  turns  to' the  right  and  left,  you 
enter  a  long  paiTage  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  about  fifteen 
in  height  perpendicularly ;  but  if  it  was  meafured  from  the  floor  to  the 
highefl  part  of  the  roof  obliquely,  the  diftance  would  be  found  rrjuch 
greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  fides  ilope  very  confiderably,  and  finally  meet 
at  top.    This  pafTage  defcends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I  fliould  fuppofe, 
about  fixty  yards  long.    Towards  the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,  and 

terminates 
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terminates  in  a  pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  How 
far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  A  canoe  was  once  brought 
down  by  a  party,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that 
after  proceeding  a  little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would  not  float, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their  fears,  moft  probably,  led  them 
to  fancy  it  was  fo.  I  fired  a  piftol  with  a  ball  over  the  water,  but  the 
report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern,  and  not  from  that 
part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  I  fhould  not  fuppofe  the  pafTige  extended 
much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this  paf« 
fage  confift  of  a  folid  rock  of  limeftone  on  each  fide,  which  appears  to 
have  been  feparated  by  fome  convulfion.  The  floor  is  of  a  deep  fandy 
earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  falt- 
petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  ftrongly  impregnated.  The  earth,  after 
being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  grofl^er  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated ;  from  the  refldue 
the  ialtpetre  is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  alfo  farther  to  the  weflward,  in  Virginia  ;  from  all  of  them 
great  quantities  of  faltpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gunpowder  made 
with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forms  a  principal  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  fent  to  Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  European  manufacflures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  v/ay  down  this  long  pafiage,  juft  de- 
fcribed,  is  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  paflage,  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as  the 
fides  are  very  fleep  and  extremely  flippery.  This  is  the  largeft  and 
mofi:  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern ;  it  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form^ 
about  fixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly 
fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifaftions  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
above  are  moil  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form 
of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  fimiki:  to  what  thofe  of  large 
blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpended  by  one  corner  in  a  lofty  room. 
If  ftruck  with  a  ftick  a  deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoes 
through  the  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  pe- 
trifadlions  have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  formed  in  pillars  of 
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different  heights  j  fome  of  them  reach  nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a 
remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a  perfon  with  a  lighted  torch 
moving  about  amidft  thefe  pillars,  a  thoufand  imaginary  forms  prefent 
themfelves,  and  you  might  almoft  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
lped;res  and  monfters  on  every  fide.  The  floor  of  this  room  flopes  down 
gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  water, 
which  appears  to  be  on  a  level  v/ith  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  paffage  j 
from  their  fituation  it  is  moft  probable  that  they  communicate  together. 
The  thermometer  which  I  bad  with  me  flood,  in  the  remotefl  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  55°.  From  hence  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  on  coming  into  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the 
infernal  regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmutted  all  over, 
every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with  foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the 
pine  torches  which  are  fo  often  carried  in.  The  fmoke  from  the  pitch 
pine  is  particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  vifited, 
and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke,  its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  fome  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifactions  on  the  roof  and 
walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  Botte- 
tourt  County  and  the  Patowmac  River,  is  agreeably  diveriified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  abounds  with  extenfive  trafts  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which  runs  contiguous  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  thofe  which,  flrid:ly 
fpeaking,  conftitute  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  in  general  the  country 
lying  for  feveral  miles  dillant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts  very 
hilly,  goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not  fo  fine  here  as 
in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover  is  once  lown  it  grows  rnofl  luxu- 
riantly >  wheat  alfo  is  produced  in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  excepting  for  private  ufe,  and  but 
little  Indian  corn  is  fown,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frofls, 
which  are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  not  fo  vv^arm.as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  mountains >  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate 

as 
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as  in  Bottetourt  County,  which,  from  being  environed  with  ridges  of 
mountains,  is  conftantly  reireOied  with  cooh'ng  breezes  during  fummer, 
and  in  the  winter  is  flieltered  from  the  keen  blafts  from  the  north 
weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  is  increafing 
moft  rapidly  in  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is 
(o  thickly  fettled,  and  confequently  fo  much  cleared,  that  wood  is  now 
be^nning  to  be  thought  valuable  ;  the  farmers  are  obliged  frequently  to 
fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even  for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  this  particular  neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much  improved; 
in  other  places  there  are  immenfe  trads  of  v/oodlands  ftill  remaining, 
and  in  general  the  hills  are  all  left  uncleared.  The  hills  being  thus  left 
covered  with  trees  is  a  circumftance  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  intermixed  with  extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeft 
verdure,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
a  variety  of  pleafing  landfcapes  are  prefented  to  the  eye  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  route  from  Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac,  many  of  which  are 
confiderably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
back  ground. 

With  regard  to  thefe  landfcapes  however,  and  to  American  landfcapes 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired  by 
the  unpidturefque  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the  ftiff" 
wooden  houfes,  which  have  at  a  little  diftance  a  heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy 
afped:.  The  ftumps  of  the  trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moft 
difagreeable  objeds,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  afiailed.  When 
trees  are  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
but  the  trunks  are  left  ftandingtwo  or  three  feet  high  ^  for  it  is  found  that 
a  woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a  day,  ftanding  with  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  body,  than  if  he  were  to  ftoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  either  to  the 
farmer,  whether  the  ftump  is  left  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  whether  it 
is  cut  down  level  with  the  ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it  would  equally  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  plough.  Thefe  ftumps  ufually  decay  in  the  courfeof 
feven  or  eight  years  j  fometimes  however  fooner,  fometimes  later,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,  as  ftumps 
of  trees  would  do  in  England  if  left  in  that  manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  moftly  parcelled  out  in  fmall 
portions ;  there  are  no  perfons  here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain's, poffelling  large  farms  j  nor  are  there  any  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the  reft  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much  unknown  in  this  country  as  great 
wealth.  Each  man  owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which 
he  cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a  happy  flate  of  mediocrity, 
and  unambitious  of  a  more  elevated  fituation  than  what  he  himfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confift  for  the  mod  part- of  Germans,  who  here 
maintain  the  fame  character,  as  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  other 
ftates  where  they  have  fettled.  About  one  fixth  of  the  people,  on  an 
average,  are  flaves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion  is  much 
lefs  J  in  Rockbridge  the  flaves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  an  eleventh, 
and  in  Shenandoah  County  not  to  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole. 

Between  Fincaflle  and  the  Patowmac  there  are  feveral  towns,  as 
Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket,  Woodflock,  Winchefler,  Strafburgh, 
and  fome  others.  Thefe  towns  all  fland  on  the  great  road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  the  high  road 
from  the  northern  ftates  to  Kentucky. 

As  I  pafled  along  it,  I  met  with  great  numbers  of  people  from  Kentucky 
and  the  new  flate  of  TenafTee  going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  with  many  others  going  in  a  contrary  direction,  **  to  explore,"  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands  conveniently  fituated  for  newfettle- 
ments  in  the  weftern  country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfeback,  with 
piftols  or  fwords,  and  a  large  blanket  folded  up  under  .their  faddle,  which 
lafl  they  ufe  for  fleeping  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  tKe  night  in  the  woods. 
There  is  but  little  occafion  for  arms  now  that  peace  has  been  made  with 
the  Lidians ;  but  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  a  very  ferious  undertaking  to  go 
by  this  route  to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged  to  go  forty 
or  fifty  in  a  party,  and  well  prepared  for  defence.  It  would  be  ilill  dan- 
gerous for  any  perfon  to  venture  fingly  j  but  if  five  or  fix  travel  together, 
X  they 
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they  are  perfectly  fecure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered  alorig  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Fincaftle  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is 
not  hecelTary  to  lleep  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  iji 
going  there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  heings  I  met  with  in  America, 
thefe  people  from  the  weftern  country  were  the  moft  fo ;  their  curiolity 
was  boundlefs.  Frequently  have  I  been  flopped  abruptly  by  one  of 
them  in  a  folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  had  it  been 
in  another  country,  I  fliould  have  imagined  it  was  a  highwayman  that 
was  going  to  demand  my  purfe,  and  without  any  further  preface,  afked 
v.'here  I  came  from?  if  I  was  acquainted  with  any  news?  where  bound 
to?  and  finally,  my  name? — "  Stop,  Mifter!  why  I  guefs  now  you  be 
"  coming  from  the  new  flate."  No,  Sir," — **  Why  then  I  guefs  as 
*'  how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc  *."  "  No,  Sir/' — "  Oh  !  why 
*'  then,  pray  now  where  might  you  be  coming  from?"  **  From  the  low 
**  countiy." — "  Why  youmuft  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ;  pray  now, 
"  Mifter,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon  be  in  thofe  parts?"  Upon 
"  my  word,  my  friend,  I  can't  inform  you." — "  Aye,  aye  1  I  fee,  Mif- 

fter,  you  be'n't  one  of  us ;  pray  now,  Mifter,  what  might  your  name 
**  be?" — A  ftranger  going  the  fame  way  is  fure  of  having  the  company 
-of  thefe  worthy  people,  fo  defirous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next 
tavern,  where  he  is  feldom  fuffered  to  remain  for  five  minutes,  till  he 
is  again  aflailed  by  a  frefli  fet  with  the  fame  queftions. 

The  firft  town  you  come  to,  going  northward  from  Bottetourt 
County,  is  Lexington,  a  neat  little  place,  that  did  contain  about  one 
hundred  houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
deftrcyed  by  fire  juft  before  I  got  there.  Great  numbers  of  Irifh  are 
fettled  in  this  place.  Thirty  miles  farther  on  ftands  Staunton,  This 
town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  moftly  built  of  ftone,  together  with  a 
church.  This'was  the.  firft  place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynchburgh, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant,  and  which  I  was  about  ten  days  in 
travelling,  where  I  Vv^as  able  to  get  a  bit  of  frefti  meat,  excepting  in- 
deed on  palfing  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  ve- 
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nifon  that  had  been  juft  killed.  I  went  on  fifty  miles  further,  from 
Staunton,  before  I  got  any  again.  Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops 
by  way  of  greens,  or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  falted  fifh,  with  warm 
fallad,  dreffed  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  fat  which  remains  in  the 
frying-pan  after  drelTing  the  bacon,  is  the  only  food  to  be  got  at  mofh  of 
the  taverns  in  this  country ;  in  fpring  it  is  the  conftant  food  of  the 
people  in  the  country;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  year,  I  am  told, 
falted  meat  is  what  they  moft  generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  America  a  European  is  furprifed  at  finding  fo  many 
men  with  military  titles,  and  ftill  more  fo  at  feeing  fuch  numbers  of 
them  employed  in  capacities  apparently  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  rank; 
for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a  captain  in  the  fhape  of  a  waggoner, 
a  colonel  the  driver  of  a  ftage  coach,  or  a  general  dealing  out  penny  rib- 
bon behind  his  counter;  but  no  where,  I  believe,  is  there  fuch  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  thefe  military  perfonages  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton ; 
there  is  hardly  a  decent  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a  colonel,  a  major,  or  a  captain.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows :  in  America,  every  freeman  from  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  to  fifty  years,  whofe  occupation  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it,  muft 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the  militia  amounts  to 
about  fixty-two  thoufand  men,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  divifions  and 
feventeen  brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  general  and  other  offi- 
cers. Were  there  no  officers  therefore,  excepting  thofe  actually  belong- 
ing to  the  militia,  the  number  muft:  be  very  great  ;  but  independent  of 
the  militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  moft  of  the  towns,  which 
have  likewife  their  refpeitive  officers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  of 
thefe  corps,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are  formed 
chiefly  of  men  who  find  a  certain  degree  of  amufement  in  exercifing  as 
foldiers,  and  who  are  alfo  induced  to  alfociate,  by  the  vanity  of  appearing 
in  regimentals.  The  militia  is  not  afiembled  oftener  than  once  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  as  it  refls  with  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no  fi:refs  being  laid  upon  coming  in 
uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is  not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo 
of  the  officers  of  thefe  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  refigning 

every 
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every  day  J  and  if  a  man  has  been  a  captain  or  a  colonel  bat  one  day, 
either  in  the  one  body  or  the  other,  it  feems  to  be  an  eftabliflied  rule 
that  he  is  to  have  nominal  rank  the  reft  of  his  life.  Added  to  all,  there 
are  leveral  officers  of  the  old  continental  army  neither  in  the  militia  nor 
in  the  volunteer  corps; 

Winchefter  ftands  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Staunton, " 
and  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  United  States  on  the  weftern  iide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  houfes  are  eftimated  at  three  hundred  and  lifty, 
and  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoufand.  There  are  four  churches  in  this 
town,  which,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  are  plainly  built.  The  ftreets  are 
regular,  but  very  narrow.  There  is  nothing  particularly  deferving  of  at- 
tention in  this  place,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  other  fmali  tov/ns 
which  have  been  mentioned,  none  of  them  containing  more  than  feventy 
houfes  each. 
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Defcription  of  the  PaJJ'age  of  Patoivmac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  through  a 
Break  in  the  Blue  Mountaitis. — Some  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Jefferfon's 
Account  of  the  Scene. — Summary  Account  of  Maryland. —^Arrival  at 
Philadelphia. — Pemarks  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States. — State  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Heat  of  Summer. — Difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  Butter,  Milk,  Meat,  Fijh,  &c.— -General  life  of  Ice.-^Of  ths 
Winds. — -State  of  Weather  in  A?nerica  depeitds  greatly  upon  thein, 

Philadelpliia,  June. 

J_J  AVING  traverfedjin  various  diredions,  the  country  to  the  weft  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  I  came  to  the  Patowmac.  at  the  place 
where  that  river  pafies  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in 
his  l  .otes  upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous 
fcenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlairdc/;    The  ap- 
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proach  towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  After  eroding  a  number  of 
fmall  hills,  which  rife  one  above  the  other  in  fucceiTion,  you  at"  laft  per- 
ceive the  break  in  the  Blue  Ridge;  at  the  fame  time  the  road  fuddenly 
turning,  winds  down  a  long  and  fteep  hill,  (haded  with  lofty  trees, 
whofe  branches  unite  over  your  head.  On  one  fide  of  the  road  there 
are  large  heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten  deftru6lion 
to  any  one  that  pafTes  under  them. ;  on  the  other,  a  deep  precipice  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
that  are  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thick nefs  of  the  foliage.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  hill,  about  lixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,, 
ftands  a  tavern  and  a  few  houfes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  paflage  of  the  river  through  the  mountain  is,  I  think,  feen  to 
the  beft  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  cornes  winding  along  through  a  fertile 
country  towards  the  mountain;  on  the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah  : 
uniting  together  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap;  then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of  about  four  hundred 
yards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the  fea,  and  are  finally  loft  to  the  view 
amidft  furrounding  hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  fides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that  lie  fcattered  about 
at  the  bottom,  many  of  which  have  evidently  been  fpllt  afunder  by 
fome  great  convuliion,  "  are  monuments,"  as  iVTr.  Jefferfon  obferves, 

of  the  war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  between  rivers  and  moun- 
**  tains;  and  at  firfl:  fight  they  lead  us  into  an  opinion  that  mountains 
"  were  created  before  rivers  began  to  flow ;  that  the  waters  of  the 
*'  Patowmac  ,and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a  time  by  the  Blue 
"  Ridge,  but  continuing  to  rife,  that  they  at  length  broke  through  at 
**  this  fpot,  and  tore  the  mountain  afunder  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe."^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridj^e  could  be  a^-ain  made  entire,  an 
immenfebody  of  v/ater  would  be  formed  on  the  weflern  fide  of  it,,  by 
the  Shenandoah  and  Patov/mac  rivers,  and  this  body  of  water  would 
be  deepefl:,  and  confequently  would  aft  with  rriore  force  in  fapping  a 
paflage  for  itfelf  through  the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the 
gap  now  is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  lovv'efl:  fpot  in  a  very  extended 
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tvA^  of  country.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
any  perfon  on  this"  point;  it  will  at  once  be  leen,  that  all  the  rivers 
of  tlie  adjacent  country  bend  their  courfes  hithervvards.  Whether 
the  ridge,  however,  was  left  originally  entire,  or  whether  a  break  was 
left  in  it  for  the  paflage  of  the  rivers,  it  is  impoffible  at  this  day  to  afcer- 
tain;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fides  of  the  gap  have  been  reduced 
to  their  prefeTit  rugged  ftate  by  fome  great  inundation.  Indeed, 
fuppofing  that  the  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  ever  rofe  during  a 
flood,  a  common  circumftance  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only  equally  high 
with  what  James  River  did  in  1795,  that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their 
ufa=>l  level,  fuch  a  circumftance  might  have  cccafioiied  a  very  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac,  is  formed,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  fum.mit,  of  large  rocks  depofited  in  beds  of  rich  foft 
earth.  This  earth  is  very  readily  wafhed  away,  and  in  that  cafe 
the  rocks  confequently  become  loofe  ;  indeed,  they  are  frequently 
loofened  even  by  heavy  fhowers  of  rain.  A  proof  of  this  came  within 
my  own  obfervation,  which  I  fhall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining 
exceffively  hard  the  whole  morning  of  that  day  on  v/hich  I  arrived  at 
this  place;  the  evening  however  was  very  fine,  and  being  anxious  to 
behold  the  fcene  in  every  point  of  view,  I  croffed  the  river,  and 
afcended  the  mountain  at  a  fteep  part  on  the  oppofite  fide,  where 
there  v/as  no  path,  and  many  large  projed;ing  rocks.  I  had  walked 
up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a  large  ftone  that  I  fet  my  foot  upon,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  perfectly  firm,  all  at  once  gave  way  ;  it  had. been 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  fuch  a  heap  of  others  with  it 
in  its  fall,  with  fuch  a  tremendous  noife  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
thought  the  whole  mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expes^led  every 
moment  to  be  dafhed  to  pieces.  I  fiid  down  about  twenty  feet,  and 
then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  by  v/hich  I  clung ; 
but  the  (tones  ftiii  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heap;  feveral  times, 
likewife,  after  all  had  been  ftill  for  a  minute  or  two,  they  again  began  to  fall 
with  increafed  violence.  In  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe  I  was  kept  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  not  knowing  but  that  fome  fi:one  larger  than  the  refl  might 
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give  way,  and  cany  down  with  it  even  the  tree  by  which  I  held 
•  Unacquainted  alfo  with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  feemed  to 
jne  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over  tlie  falleir 
Hones,  a  v/ay  which  I  contemplated  with  horror.  Night  how- 
ever  was  coming  on  very  fafc ;  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  quit  the  fi- 
tuation  I  was  in,  and  fortunately  I  got  the  bottom  without  receiving  any 
further  injury  than  tv/o  or  three  flight  contuiions  on  my  hips  and  elbows. 
The  people  congratulated  me  when  I  came  back  on  my  efcape,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  the  flones  very  commonly  gave  way  in  this  manner  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain  but  on  the  dilTolution  of  a  large  body  of  fnow,  im- 
menfe  rocks,  they  faid,  would  fometimes  roll  down  with  a  crafh  that 
might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences  then  of  a  large  rock  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  mountain  being  undermined  by  a  flood,  and 
giving  way,  may  be  very  readily  imagined :  the  rock  above  it,  robbed 
of  its  fappo.rt,  would  alfo  fall ;  this  would  bring  down  with  it  numbers 
of  others  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  thus  a  difruption  would  be 
produced  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  pafl'age  of  the  rivers  through  tlie  ridge  at  this  place  is  certainly  a. 
curious  fcene,  and  deferving  of  attention  j  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
with  Mr.  Jefl'erfon,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  moft  fliupendous  fcenes  in  na- 
**  ture,.  and  v/orth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic nor  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  any  perfon  that  had  been  a  fpedator  of  the  fcene,  after 
reading  his  defcription  of  it,  but  what  alfo  differed  with  him  very  mate-- 
rially  in  opinion.  To  find  numberlefs  fcenes  more  fl:upendous,  it  would 
be  neediefs  to  go  farther  than  Wales.  A  river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  that  country,' equal  in  flze  to  the  Patowmac  ^  but  many  are 
to  be  feen  there  rufhing  over  their  fto'ny  beds  with  m.uch  more  turbu^ 
lenee  and  impetuofity  tlian  either  the  Patowmac  or  Shenandoah :  the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  this  place 
are  diminutive  and  unintexefling  alfo,. compared  with  thofe  which  abound 
in  that  country.  Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  Jefferlbn's  defcription, 
it  appears  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  fcene,  not  in  its  prefent  fl:ate,  but  at 
the  very  m.oment  wdien  the  difruption  happened,,  and  when  every  thing 
was  in  a  ftate  of  tumult  and  confufion. 
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After  crofllng  the  Patowmac,  I  paffed  on  to  Frederic  in  Maryland, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  The 
.  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that 
weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Iron  and 
copper  "are  found  here  in  many  places.  No  works  of  any  confequence 
have  as  yet  been  eftablifhed  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  but  thereare 
feveral  extenfive  iron  works.  The  iron  is  of  a  remarkably  tough  qua- 
lity ;  indeed,  throughout  the  Itates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennfyl- 
v\inia,  it  is -generally  fo ;  and  the  utenfils  made  of  it,  as  pots,  kettles, 
&e.  though  cafl  much  thinner  than  ufual  in  England,  will  adm.it 
of  being  pitched  into  the  carts,  and  thrown  about,  v^^ithout  any 
danger  of  being  broken.  The  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  feem  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch  an  occupation,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  fable  complexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain 
a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  white  perfons  without  any  inconve- 
nience. In  the  hotteft  days  in  fummer  they  are  never  without  fires  in 
their  huts. 

The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland  confifl,  in  general,  of  from  one 
.hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres.    In  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftate,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  land  is  divided  into  fmall  portions.    Grain  is  what  is 
principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  (laves.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftate,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore, 
the  plantations  are  extenfive;  large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raifed,  and 
the  labour  is  performed  almofl:  entirely  by  negroes.    The  perfons  refid- 
ing  upon  thefe  large  plantations  live  very  fimilar  to  the  planters  in  Vir- 
ginia: all  of  them  have  their  ftewards  and  overfeers,  and  they  give  ihem- 
felves  bat  little  trouble  about  the  management  of  the  lands.    As  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  clothing  for  the  fiaves,  and  moft  of  the  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  are  manufaftured  on  each  edate.    The  quarters  of  the  fiaves  are 
fituated  in  _the  neighbourhood  of  the  "principal  dwelling  houfc,  which 
gives'  the  refidence  of  every  planter  the  appearance  of  a  little  village,  Juft 
the  fame  as  in  Virginia.    The  houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  built  of 
Yv  ocd,  and  painted  with  SpaniQi  brov/n ;  and  in  front  there  is  generally  . 
a  long  porch,  painted  white* 
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From  Baltimore  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June,  after  having  been  abfent  about  three  months. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  weather  had  been  extremely  va- 
riable, fcarcely  ever  remaining  alike  four  days  together.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania,' Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ftocd 
at  65°  at  noon, day,  though  not  more  than  a.  week  before  it  had  been  fo 
lov;^  as  14.°.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Maryland,  I  fcarcely 
ever  obferved  it  higher  than  50°  at  noon  :  the  evenings  were  always 
cold,  and  the  v/eather  was  fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the  fecond  week  in 
April,  it  rofe  from  80°  to  84°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  on  the  wind 
fuddenly  fliifting,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  70°  for  fome  days. 
As  I  pafTed  along  through  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  I  frequently  after- 
wards obferved  it  as  high  as  80°  during  the  month  of  April;  but  on  no 
day  in  the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it  again  rife  to 
the  fame  height;  indeed,  fo  far  from  it,  many  of  the  days  v/ere  too  cold 
to  be  without  fires  j  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inftant,  when  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-weft  Mountains,  fo  fliarp  a  froft  took 
place,  that  it  deftroyed  all  the  cherries,  and  alfo  mofc  of  the  early  wheat, 
and  of  the  young  fhoots  of  Indian  corn ;  in  fome  particular  places,  for 
miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the  foreft  trees  even  were  all  wither- 
ed, and  the  country  had  exaftly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the  - 
tei!):h  infiant,  the  day  after  the  frofl,  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  46° 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  yet  four  days  afterwards  it  ftood  at  81°.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  fluduated  betv^^een  60°  and  80° ;  the  weather  was  on  the 
whole,  fine,  but  frequently  for  a  day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely 
raw  and  difagreeable.  The  changes  in  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  were 
alfo  fometimes  very  fudden.  On  the  fixth  day  of  June,  when  011 
my  way  to  Frederic  Town,  after  paffing  the  Patowmac  River,  the  moft 
remai'kable  ch^-nge  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I  ever  witneffed. 
The  morning  had  been  oppreffively  hot;  the  thermometer  at  81°,  and 
the  wind  S.  S«  W.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon;  and  a  tremendous  gufl  came  on,  accompanied  by 
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thunder  and  lightning  i  leveral  large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  foots  by  the 
wind  ;  hailftones,  about  three  times  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  fell  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  attervvards  a  torrent  of  rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly 
as  if  a  water-fpout  had  broken  over  head.  Juft  before  the  guft  came  on, 
I  had  fufpended  my  thermom.eter  from  a  window  with  a  northern  afpeft, 
when  it  flood  at  81°;  but  on  looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  gufl  was  completely  over,  I  found  it  down 
to  59°,  a  change  of  22°.  A  north-weft  wind  now  fet  in,  the  evening 
was  moft  delightful,  and  the  thermometer  again  rofe  to  65°.  In  Pennfyl- 
vania  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-iix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates  is  extremely  variable  ; 
the  feafcns  of  two  fucceeding  years  are  feldom  alike  j  and  it  /carcely 
ever  happens  that  a  m.onth  pafies  over  without  very  great  viciffi- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Do6lor  Rittenhoufe  remarked,  that 
whilft  he  refided  in  Pennfylvania,  he  difcovered  nightly  frofts  in  every 
month  of  the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  that  month,  during  which 
the  heat  is  always  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  a  cold  day 
or  two  fometimes  intervene,  when. a  fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  excepting  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  ftate,  bordering 
upon  Canada,  the  winters  are  always  fevere  and  long.  The  climate  of 
New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Maryland,  is  alfo  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Pennfylvania ^  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  the 
climate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  thermometer 
is  as  low  as  6°  above  cipher. 

In  Pennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
has  been  obferved  to  be  from  2,4°  below  cipher  to  105°  above  it;  but  it 
is  an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  ftand  at  either  of  thefe-  ex- 
treme points ;  in  its  approach  towards  them  it  commonly  draws  much 
nearer  to  the  extreme  of  heat  than  to  that  of  cold.  During  the  v/inter  of 
1795,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it  did  notfmk  lower  than  10°  above 
cipher;  a  fummer  however  feldom  paffes  over  that  it  does  not  rife- to 
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c6°.    It  was  mentioned  ps  a  fingular  circumfcance,  that  in  1789  the 
thermometer  nev^r  role  higher  than  90°. 

Of  the  oppreffion  that  is  felt  from  the  fummer  heats  in  America,  no 
a^:curate  idea  ccn  be  formed  without  knowing  the  exad:  (bate  of  the 
h  grometer  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  Themoiflure 
of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  it  alfo  va- 
ries in  all  parts  with  the  winds;  and  it  is  furprifmg  to  find  what  a  much 
greater  degree  of  heat  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience  vv'hen  the  air  is 
dry  than  when  it  is  moift.    In  New  England,  in  a  remarkably  dry 
air,  the  heat  is  not  found  more  infupportable  when  the  thermometer, 
fcands  at  100°,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  where 
the  air  is  moift,  when  the  thermometer  ftands  perhaps  at  90%  that  is, 
fuppofing  the  wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places.    In  fpeak- 
ing  of  Virginia  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  great  difference  tliat  is  found 
between  the  climate  of  themountains  and  the  climate  of  the  low  coun- 
try in  that  ftate.    The  caTe  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of  the  coan- 
try.    From  the  mountains  in  New  England,  along  the  different  ridges 
which  run  through  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland, 
•and  the  fouthern  ftates,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the  heat  is  - 
n-ever  found  very  oppreffive;  whilft  as  far  north  as  Pennfylvania  and  New 
York,  the  heat  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  mountains 
and,  the  ocean,  is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I  have  fpent  in  Philadelphia  during 
this  month,  the  thermometer  has  rifen  repeatedly  to  86°  and  for  two  or 
three  days  it  ftood  at  93".  During  thefe  days  no  one  flirred  out  of  doors 
that  was  not  compelled  to  do  fo ;  thofe  that  could  make  it  convenient 
with  their  bufinefs  always  walked  with  umbrellas  to  fhade  them  from  - 
the  fun  J  light- vv'hite  hats  were  univerfally  worn,  and  the  young  men  ap- 
peared dreffed  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and  trowfers ;  every  gleam  of 
funfhine  feemed  to  be  confidcred  as  baneful  and  deftfuOive  j  the  window 
Hiutters  of  each  hpufe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning,  fo  as  to  adniit 
no  more  light  than  what  -was  abfoluteiy  necefHiry  for  domeflic  bufinefs ; 
many  of  the  houfes,  indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
from  the  ftreer,  it  was  impoflible  at  firft  entrance  to  perceive  who  was 
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prefent.  The  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  furniflied  with  Venetian 
blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to  the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to 
fold  together  like  common  window  fhutters.  Where  they  had  thefe 
they  conftantly  kept  them  clofed,  and  the  windows  and  doors  were  left 
open  behind  them  to  admit  air.  A  very  different  fcene  was  prefented 
in  the  city  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  fet;  every  houfe  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded  into  the  ftreets  to  take  their  even- 
ing walks,  and  vifit  their  acquaintance.  It  appeared  every  night  as  if 
ibme  grand  fpeftacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  for  not  a  ftreet  or  alley 
was  there  but  what  was  in  a  ftate  of  commotion.  This  varied  fcene 
ufually  lafled  tiil  about  ten  o'clock ;  at  eleven  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  fo  quiet  all  the  year  round ;  at  that  hour  you  may  walk 
over  half  the  town  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  human  being,  except 
the  watchmen.  Very  heavy  dews  fometimes  fall  after  thefe  hot  days, 
as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and  the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold^ 
at  other  times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains  hot  all  the  night 
through.  For  days  together  in  Philadelphia,  the  thermometer  has  been 
obferved  never  to  be  lower  than  80°  during  any  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  obferve  now  that  meat  can  never  be  kept,  but  in  an  ice  houfe 
or  a  remarkable  cold  cellar,  for  one  day,  without  being  tainted.  Milk 
generally  turns  four  in  the  courfe  of  one  or  two  hours  after  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  Fifh  is  never  brought  to  market  without  being  covered 
with  lumps  of  ice,  and  notwithftanding  that  care,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eat.  Butter  is  brought  to  market  likewife  in  ice, 
which  they  generally  have  in  great  plenty  at  every  farm  houfe;  indeed 
it  is  almofl  confidered  as  a  necelTary  of  life  in  thefe  low  parts  of  the 
country.  Poultry  intended  for  dinner  is  never  killed  till  about  four  hours 
before  the  time  it  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  kept  immerfed  in  water,  without 
which  precaution  it  would  be  tainted.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  have 
been  told,  that  were  I  to  flay  in  Philadelphia  till  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  Auguft,  I  fhould  find  the  heat  much  more  intolerable 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Moft  of  the  other  large  fea  port  towns,  fouth 
of  Philadelphia,  are  equally  hot  and  difagrceable  in  funmier;  and  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  fome  others,  even  more  fo. 
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The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a  prodigious  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  north-weft  wind  blows,  the 
heat  is  always  found  more  tolerable  than  with  any  other,  although  the 
thermometer  fhould  be  at  the  fame  height.  This  wind  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefh  animation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing. 
Although  this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  winter,  yet  I  think  the  people, 
never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the  north-eaft  wind  blov/s ; 
for  my  own  part  I  never  found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the 
year  be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  noi^th-weft  wind.  The  north-eaft 
wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw  and  damp.  That  from  the- 
fouth-eaft  is  damp  but  warm.  Rain  or  fnow  ufually  falls  when  the  wind 
eomes  from  any  point  towards  the  eaft.  The  fouth-weft  wind,  like  the 
north-weft,  is  dry ;  but  it  is  attended  generally  with  warm  weather.. 
When  in  a  foatherly  point,  gufts,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ftorms  at- 
tended with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  are  common* 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account  for  thefe  various  efFefls  of 
the  winds  in  America.    The  north-weft  wind,  from  coming  over  iiich 
an  iinmenfe  tra(fb  of  land,  muft  neceffarily  be  dry  ;  and  coming  from  re- 
gions eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and  ice,  it  muft  alfo  be 
cold.    The  north-eaft  wind,  from  traverfing  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be 
cold  likewife  j  but  from  paffing  over  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  v/atry 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with  it.    All  thofe  from 
the  eaft  are  damp,  and  loaded  with  vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Southerly  winds,  from  crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the  tropics, 
are  attended  with  heat;  and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  from  pafling,  like  the 
north-weft,  over  a  great  extent  of  land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time;  n©ne 
however  is  fo  dry  as  that  from  the  north-weft.    It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all  in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft:; 
winds  are  cold  and  attended  with  rain.    Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat, 
and  cold,  obfervable  on  the  eaftern  ftde  of  tiie  mountains^  are  unknown, 
to  the  weft  ward  of  them.. 
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^'raueU'mg  in  America  without  a  Companion  not  pleafant. — Meet  tW9 
Englijh  Gentlemen,— Set  out  together  for  Canada, — Defcription  of  the 
Country  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. — BrifloL — Trenton. — 
Princeton, — College  there.- — Some  Account  of  it, — Brunfivick.—^Fofaik 
Waterfall, — Copper  Mine. — Singular  Difcovery  thereof — Ne%v  Tork, 
— Defcription  of  the  City. — Chara5ler  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants, 
— heave  it  abruptly  on  Account  of  the  Fevers. — Pafage  up  North 
River  from  New  Tork  to  Albany  .-—Great  Beauty  of  the  North  River, 
— Weji  Point. — Highlands. — 'Gujis  of  Wind  common  i?i  pajjijig  them. — ■ 
Albany.- — Defcription  of  the  City  and  Inhabitants  .-^Celebration  of  the 
/^th  of  July. — Anniverfary  of  American  Independence. 

Wi  DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

J"  Was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  intending 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Canada,  when  chance  brought  me  into 
the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom  was 
feparately  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a  fimilar  excurlion.  A  rational  and 
agreeable  companion,  to  whom  you  might  communicate  the  refult  of 
your  obfervations,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchange  fentiments  on. 
all  occalions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a  pleafing  acquifition,  I  fhould 
imagine,  by  a  perfon  on  a  journey  through  a  foreign  land.  Were  any 
one  to  be  found,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  I  (hould  venture  to 
affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled  far  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  there  are  fo  few  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
countryj  where,  in  going  from  ont-town  to  another,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together  through  dreary  woods;  and 
where,  even  in  the  towns,  a  few  of  thofe  fea-pOrts  indeed  excepted 
which  are  open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  fuch  famenefs  in  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fo  little  amongft  them 
that  interefts  either  the  head  or  the  heart;  he  would  not  only  be  induced 
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to  think  that  a  companion  mufl  add  to  the  pleafure  of  a  journey,  but 
were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  its  appearing  infipid,  and  at  times 
highly  irkfome  to  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully  determined  in  my  own  mind,  upon  re- 
turning from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  never  again  to  £bt  out 
on  a  journey  alone  through  any  part  of  America,  if  I  could  poffibly  pro- 
cure an  agreeable  companion.  The  gentlemen  I  met  with  had,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  travelled  widely  through  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
formed  nearly  the  fame  refolution  ;  we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  forward 
to  Canada  together,  and  having  engaged  a  carriage  for  ourfelves  as  far  as 
New  York,  we  quitted  the  clofe  and  difagreeable  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twentieth  of  June.  • 

The  road,  for  the  firfl;  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very  near  the  River 
Delaware,  which  appears  to  great  advantage  through  openings  in  the 
woods  that  are  fcattered  along  its  fhores.  From  the  town  of  Briftol  in 
particular,  which  ftands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  banks,  twenty  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in  a  moft  pleating  point  of  view.  The 
river,  here  about  one  mile  wide,  winds  majeilically  round  the  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and^  for  many  miks,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a  rich  country,  flowing  gently 
along:  in  general  it  is  covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and 
fchooners.  Oppofite  to  Briftol  ftands  the  city  of  Burlington,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  New  Jerfev,  built  partly  upon  an  ifland  and  partly  on 
the  main  Ihore.  It  makes  a  good  appearance,  and  adds  confiderably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  profped:  from  Briftol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppofite  to  Trenton,  which  ftands  at  the  head 
of  the  floop  navigation,  you  crofs  the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids,  that 
prevent  boats  from  afcending  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs, 
but  their  profpedl  is  in  no  way  pleafing ;  beyond  them,  the  navi- 
gation may  be  purfued  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  fmali  boats. 
Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
houfes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  ftreets  are  commodious,  and 
the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  ftate-houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for 
feme  time  during  the  war,  is  a  heavy  clumfy  edifice. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  Hands  Princeton,  a  neat  town,  containing 
about  eighty  dwellings  in  one  long  ftreet.  Here  is  a  large  college,  held 
in  much  repute  by  the  aeigbbouring  ftates.  The  number  of  ftudents 
amounts  to  Upwards  of  feventy  3  from  their  appearance,  however,  and 
the  courie  of  lludies  they,  feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other 
American  colleges  I  ever  fiw,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a  grammar 
fchool  than  a  college.  The  library,  which  we  were  fliewn,  is  mod 
wretched,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  of  old  theological  books,  not 
even  arranged  with  any  regularity.  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhoufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boafted  of  by  his  countrymen, 
ftands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well 
as  a  few  detached  parts  of  a  philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame 
glafs  cafe.  At  the  cppofite  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall  cupboards, 
which  are  fhevv'n  as  the  mufeum.  Thefe  contain  a  couple  of  fmall 
fluiJed  alligators,  and  a  few  Angular  fil'hes,  in  a  miferable  ftate  of  pre- 
fervation,  the  Ikins  of  them  being  .tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  toffed  about.  The  building  is  very  plain, 
and  of  ftone  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  flories 
high. 

The  next  flage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  containing  about 
two  hundred  houfcs  3  there  is  nothing  very  deferving  of  attention  in  it, 
excepting  it  he  the  very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has  beeii 
thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  Vvhich  is  about  two  hundred  paces 
over.  The  part  over  the  channel  is  contrived  to  draw  up,  and  on  each 
fide  is  a  footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented  with  lamps.  Eliza- 
beth Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards  pafs  through  in  fuccef- 
fion,  are  both  of  them  cheerful  lively  looking  places :  neither  of  them 
is  paved.  Newark  is  built  in  a  ftraggling  manner,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  large  Englifh  village  :  there  is  agreeable  fociety 
in  this  town.  Thefe  tv/o  towns  are  only  eighi  miles  apart,  and  each 
of  them  has  one  or  tv/o  excellent  churches,  whofe  tall  fpires  appear 
very  beautiful  as  you  approach  at  a  diilance,  peeping  up  above  the  woods 
by  which  they  are  encircled. 

The  ilate  of  New  Jerfey,  meafured  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  ons 
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hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length ;  it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles.    The  northern  part  of  it  is  croffed  by  the  blue  ridge  of 
of  mountains,  running  through  Pcnnfylvania ;  and  fhooting  off"  in  dif- 
ferent diredions  from  this  ridge,  there  are  feveral  other  fmall  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  fouthern  part  of  the  ftate,  on  the  contrary, 
which  lies  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  fandy  j  it  is  covered  for 
miles  together  with  pine  trees  alone,  ufually  called  pine  barrens,  and 
is  very  little  cultivated.    The  middle  part,  which  is  croffed  in  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  extenfive  trads  of  good  land  ; 
the  foil  varies,  however,  confiderably,  in  fome  places  being  fandy,  in 
•others  ftoney,  and  in  others  confifling  of  a  rich  brown  mould.  This 
part  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  Newark,  is  on  the  whole  well  cultivated,  and 
fcattered  about  in  different  places  are  fome  excellent  farm  houfes ; 
a  good  deal  of  uncleared  land,  however,  ftill  remains.    Beyond  Newark 
the  country  is  extremely  flat  and  marfliy.    Between  the  town  and  the 
Pofaick  River  there  is  one  marfh,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you  pafs  over  it. 
The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs  of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and 
on  each  fide  are  ditches  to  keep  it  dry.    This  was  the  firft  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us  not  a  little  in  pafling. 
-    Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  Philadelphia  is  much  infefted 
■with  them;  but  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.    The  Pofaik  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  this  marfli, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge  acrofs  it,  fome  what  fimilar  to 
that  at  New  Brunfwick  over  the  Raritan  River.    About  fifteen  miles 
above  it  there  is  a  very  remarkable  fall  in  the  river.    The  river,  at  the 
fall,  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  a  gentle  current  till  it 
comes  within  a  few  perches  of  the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  pre-  , 
'  cipitates  itfelf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly  eighty 
feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  below,  it  runs  on  through  a  chafm,  formed 
*of  immenfe  rocks  on  each  fide  ;  they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and 
feem  to  have  been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  very  rich  copper  mine  :  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it;  but  whether  the  price  of  labour  be 
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too  great  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  pro- 
ceeded with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  always  mifcarried, 
and  luftained  very  confiderable  lofles  thereby.  This  mine  was  firft 
dilbovered  in  1 751,  by  a  perfon  who,  pafling  along  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  obferved  a  blue  flame,  about  the  lize  of  a  man,  iffuing 
from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died  away  :  he  marked  the  place 
with  a  ftake,  and  when  the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lamps  of  vir- 
gin copper  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is  faid  to  be 
much  richer  now  than  when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaik  to  the  North  River  the  country  is  hilly,  barren^  and 
uninterefting,  till  you  come  very  near  the  latter,  when  a  noble  view 
opens  all  at  once  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  of  the 
harbour,  and  fhipping.  The  river,  which  is  very  grand,  can  be  traced 
for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  ;  the  banks  are  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfey 
fide,  and  beautifully  wooded,  the  trees  almofl:  dipping  into  the  water : 
numbers  of  vefTels  plying  about  in  every  part  render  the  fcene  extremely 
fprightly  and  interefting. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name,  formed  by  the  North 
and  the  Eaft  Rivers,  and  a  creek  or  inlet  connecfting  both  of  thefe 
together.  The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth ;  at  its  fouthern  extremity  fl:ands  the  city, 
which  extends  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon 
River,  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  j  the  Eaft,  or  the  North-eafl;  one,  as  it 
fhould  rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fb  broad.  Th.e  depth  of  water  in 
each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  fufficient  for  the  largefl:  merchant  vefl^els.  The 
principal  feat  of  trade,  however,  is  on  the  Eaft  River,  and  moft  of  the 
vefl*els  lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  not  fo 
foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the  town  the  houfes  and  ftores 
are  built  as  clofely  as  poflible.  The  fl;reets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and,  as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  feaport  towns,  very  dirty, 
and,  confequently,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  dreadfully  unhealthy. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch 
violence  in  1795  ;  and  during  1796,  many  perfons  that  remained  very 
conftantly  there  alfo  fell  vidims  to  a  fever,  which,  if  not  the  yellow 
Z  fever. 
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fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  ftreets  near  the  North  River  are  much 
more  airy ;  but  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers.  When  New  York  was  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
EngliOi,  this  battery  conlifted  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above 
the  other  i  but  it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a  moft  charming  walk, 
and,  on  a  fummer's  evening,  is  crowded  with  people,  as  it  is  open  to 
the  breezes  from  the  fea,  which  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafon.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  it  of  the  roads.  Long  and  Staten 
IQands,  and  Jerfey  fhore.  At  the  time  of  high  water  the  fcene  is  always 
interefting  on  account  of  the  number  of  veffels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port;  fuch  as  go  into  the  Baft  River  pafs  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a  handfome  ftreet,  about  feventy  feet  wide,  called 
Broadway,  runs  due  north  through  the  town  j  between  it  and  the  North 
River,  run  feveral  ftreets  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you  catch, 
a  view  of  the  water,  and  boats  plying  up  and  down  j  the  diftant 
fhore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to  great  advantage.  Had  the  ftreets  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eaft  River, 
the  eftesft  would  have  been  beautiful,  for  Broadway  runs  along  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  between  the  two  rivers  ;  it  would  have  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  the  health  of  the  place  ;  if,  added  to  this,  a  fpacious  quay 
had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  on  either  fide,  inftead  of 
having  the  borders  of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
ftore  houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projefting  one  beyond  another  in  every 
direction.  New  York  would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea- 
ports  in  the  world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great  difad- 
vantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach  near  to  them,  from  the 
fliores  being  crowded  in  this  manner  with  irregular  maffes  of  wooden 
houfes,  ftanding  as  it  were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  where  they 
,  have  already  .begun  to  ereft  the  fame  kind  of  wooden  wharfs  and  ftore- 
houfes  without  any  regularity,  will  be  juft  the  fame.  It  is  aftonifli- 
ing,  that  in  laying  out  that  city  a  grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
plan  it  would  certainly  have  a.fforded  equal,  if  not  greater  accommoda- 
tion 
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tlon  for  the  fhipping,  and  it  would  have  added  wonderfully  to  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  private  houfes  in  New  York  are  very  good,  particularly 
thofe  in  Broadway.  Of  the  public  buildings  there  are  none  which  are 
very  ftriking.  The  churches  and  houfes  for  public  wordiip  amount  to 
no  lefs  than  twenty-two ;  four  of  them  are  for  •  Prefbyterians,  three  for 
Epifcopalians  of  the  church  of  England,  three  for  Dutch  ReformiRs,  two 
for  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  two  for  Quakers,  two  for  Baptifts, 
two  for  Methodifts,  one  for  French  Proteftants,  one  for  Moravians,  one 
for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Jews. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  1 790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  New 
York  was  found  to  be  thirty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  free 
perfons,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  flaves  j  but  at  prefent 
the  number  is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  leaft  to  forty  thoufand.  The  in- 
habitants have  long  been  diftinguifhed  above  thofe  of  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  people  of  Charleflon,  for  their 
politenefs,  gaiety,  and  hofpitality ;  and,  indeed,  in  thefe  points  they  are 
moft  ftrikingly  fuperior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  large  towns. 
Their  public  amufements  coniift  in  dancing  and  card  affemblies,  and 
theatrical  exhibitions ;  for  the  former  a  fpacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately 
been  eredied.  The  theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a  moft  miferable  edifice  it 
is  ;  but  a  new  one  is  now  building  on  a  grand  fcale,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  as  much  too  large  for  the  town  as  the  other  is  too  fmall. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before  the  feafon  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  alfo  particularly  defirous  of  quitting  New  York 
on  account  of  the  fevers,  which,  it  was  rumoured,  were  increafing  very 
faft,  we  took  our  palTage  for  Albany  in  one  of  the  floops  trading  con- 
ftantly  on  the  North  River,  between  New  York  and  that  place,  and 
embarked  on  the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  ftirring  at  the  time  but  the  tide  carried 
us  up  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  fky  re- 
mained all  day  as  ferene  as  pofTible,  and  as  the  water  was  perfedly 
fmooth,  it  refleded  in  a  moft  beautiful  manner  the  images  of  the  various 
cbjeds  on  the  ftiore,  and  of  the  numerous  velTeis  difperfed  along 
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the  river  a,t  different  diftances,  and  which  feemed  to  glide  along,  as  it 
were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  fails  all  hung  down  loofe  and 
motionlefs.  The  fun,  fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefli  beauties  to 
this  calm  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the  lafl  time  to . 
behold  the  diilant  fpires  of  New  York,  illumined  by  his  parting  rays. 
To  defcribe  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  profpeds  prefented  to  the  view 
on  paffing  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  endlefs  lafk ;  all  the 
various  eff.:(fls  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  happy  combination  of 
wood  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen  in  the  greateft;  perfection. 
In  fome  places  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  in 
others  it  narrows  to  that  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts,  it . 
is  interfperfed  with  illands ;  in  fome  places  again  its  courfe  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  whilft  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  loft  to  the  view, 
as  it  winds  between  its  lofty  banks  ;  here  mountains  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees  rife  almoft  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  j  there  a  fine 
champaign  country  prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diftant  towns  embellifti  the  charming 
landfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a  brifk-wind  fprang  up,  which  carried  us  on  at  the  rate 
of  fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night ;  but  for. 
fome  hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a  place  where  the.  navigation  of 
the  river  was  too  difficult  to  proceed'  in  the  dark.  Our  floop  was  no 
more  than  feventy  tons  burthen  by  regifter ;  but  the  accommodations 
fhe  afforded  were  moft  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what  might 
be  expeded  on  board  fo  fmall  a  vefTel  j  the,  cabin  was  equally  large 
with  that  in  a  common  merchant  veflel  of  three  hundred  tons* 
built  for  crofiing  the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  was  no  lefs  than  twenty r-two  feet  and  a  half  although 
her  length  was  only  fifty-five  feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  built  nearly  on  the  fame  conftru£lion  ^  fliort,  broad,  and  very 
fhallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  fo  that 
they  are  only  calculated  for  failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  oppofite  to  Weft  Point, 
a  place  rendered  remarkable  in  hiftory  by  the  defer tion  of  General  Ar-- 

nold, . 
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nold,  during  the  American  war,  and  the  confequent  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Andre.  The  fort  flands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  on  the  fide  of  a  barren  hill  j  no  humaa 
creature  appearing  in  it  except  the  folitary  centinel,  who  marched 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts  overgrown  with  long  grafs,  it 
had  a  moll  melancholy  afpeil  that  perhaps  was  heightened  by  the 
gloominefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recolle<;:tion  of  all  the  circumflaaces 
attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Andre. 

Near  Wefl  Point  there  is  alfo  another  pofl,  called  Fort  Putnam,  which, 
fince  the  peace,  has  been  fuffered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair ;  how- 
ever, fteps  are  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order.  Suppoling  that  a 
rupture  fliould  ever  unfortunately  again  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  thefe  pofls  would  be  of  the  greateft 
confequence,  as  they  form  a  link  in  that  chain  of  pofls  which  extend 
the  whole  way  along  the  navigable  waters  that  'connedl  the  Britifh  fet^ 
tlements  with  New  York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are  called,  commence, 
and  extend  along  the  river  on  each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  here  confiderably  contracted,  and  fuch  fudden  gufts  of 
wind,  coming  from  between  the  mountains,  fometimes  blow  through  the 
narrow  palTes,  that  vefifsls  frequently  have  their  topmafts  carried  awa}'. 
The  captain  of  the  floop  we  v/ere  in,  faid,  that  his  mainfail  was  once, 
blown  into  tatters  in  an  inflant,  and  a  part  of  it  carried  on  fiiore.  When 
the  fky  is  lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this  part  of  the 
river. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  we  reached 
Albany,  the  place  of  our  deftination,  ona  hundred  and  fixty  miles  diilant 
from  New  York. 

Albany  is  a  city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hundred  houfes;  the  num- 
ber however  is  increafing  fafl,  particularly  fince  the  removal  of  the  ftate 
government  from  New  York.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town  the  ftreets 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  frightful;  they  are  all  built  in  the  old 
Dutch  taile,  with  the  gable  end  towards  the  flreet,  and  Ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks ;  but  in  that  part  which  has  been 
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lately  ered:ed,  the  fireets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  arc 
iiandfome.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  ftreets  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public  worfhip,  and  an  hofpital. 
Albany  is  in  fummer  time  a  very  difagreeable  place;  it  ftands  in  a  low 
fituation,  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  runs  very  flowly  here, 
and  towards  the  evening  often  exhales  clouds  of  vapours;  immediately  be- 
hind the  town,  likewifcj  is  a  large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  powerfully  reflects  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  which  fhines  in  full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  few  years  ago,  were  almoft  entirely  of 
Dutch  extradion ;  but  now  ftrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all  quarters* 
as  there  are  few  places  in  America  more  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
commerce.    The  flouri£hlng  ftate  of  its  trade  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Albany,  was  the 
anniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  were  told  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  cele>- 
bration  *.  A  drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  gave 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a  hill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  we  law  lixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry,  partly  cavalry;  the 
latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on  horfes  of  various  defcrip- 
tions.  About  three  hundred  fpe6tators  attended.  A  few  rounds  were 
fired  from  a  three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys  of  fmall  arms.  The  firing 
was  ^ini^hed  before  one  hour  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned 
to  town,  a  party  of  militia  officers  in  uniform  marching  in  the  rear, 
tinder  the  fliade  of  umbrellas,  as  the  day  was  exceffively  hot.  Having 

*  Oar  landlord,  as  foon  as  he  found  oat  who  ever,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly  declaring, 

.  wc  were,  immediately  came  to  us,  to  reqaeft  that  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  fo  much  quiet  and 

we  would  excufe  the  confufed  Hate  in  which  his  happinelsin  their  own  homes  fince  the  revolution 

houfewasas this wastheannlverfarydayof" Ame-  as  they  did  when  the  ftates  were  the  colonies 

rican  Independence,"  or,  as  fome,  indeed,  more  of  Great  Britain.    Amongft  the  planters  in  Vir- 

properly  called  it,  of  "  American  Repentance."  ginia  I  heard  language  of  this  fort  more  than 

We  were  all  of  us  not  a  little  furprifed  at  this  once., 
addrefs,  and  from  fuch  a  perfon ;  inftances,  how- 

reached 
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reached  town,  the  whole  body  immediately  difperfed.  The  volunteers  and 
militia  officers  afterwards  dined  together,  and  fo  ended  the  rejoicings 
of  the  day  ;  no  public  bill,  no  general  entertainment  was  there  of  any 
defcrintion.  A  day  flill  frelli  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and 
which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  would,  it 
might  be  expefted,  have  called  forth  more  brilliant  aid  more  general 
rejoicings;  but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying  the  folid  advantages  of  the  re- 
volution, are  but  little  difpofed  to  wafts  their  time  in  what  they  confider 
idle  demonftrations  of  joy. 


LETTER  XX. 

Departure  from  Albany,--— Difficulty  of  hiring  a  Carriage. — Arrival  at 
Cohoz. — Defcription  of  the  curious  Fall  there  of  the  Mohawk  River,-^ 
Still-water. — Saratoga. — Few  of  the  Works  remaining  there. — Singular 
Mineral  Springs  near  Saratoga. — Fort  Edward. — Mfs  M'Crea  cruelly 
murdered  there  by  Indians. — Fort  Ann^  wretched  Road  thither. — Some 
Obfervations  on  the  American  Woods. — Horfes  jaded. — Difficulty  of 
getting  forward. — Arrive  at  Skenejborough. — Dreadfully  infejied  by 
Mufquitoes. — Particular  Defcription  of  that  InfeSi* — Great  Danger 
tnfues  fom.etimes  from  their  Bite^'-'BeJl  Remedy. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  -  Skenefborough,  July. 

"^^E  remained  in  Albany  for  a  few  days,  and  then  fet  off  for  Skenef- 
borough^ upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the 
purpofe.  The  hiring  of  this  Vehicle  was  a  matter  attended  with  fonie 
trouble,  and  detained  us  longer  in  the  town  than  we  wifhed  to  flay. 
There  were  only  two  carriages  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place,  and  the  owners 
having  an  underflanding  with  each  other,  and  thinking  that  we  fhould 
be  forced  to  give  whatever  price  they  afked,  pofitively  refufed  to  let  us 

have 
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have  either  of  them  for  lefs  than  feventy  dollars,  equal  to  fifteen  guineas. 
We  on  our  part  as  pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  a  demand  which 
we  knew  to  be  exorbitant,  and  refolved  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
Some  other  conveyance,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  an  impolition.  The 
fellows  held  out  for  two  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  them 
came  to  tell  us  we  might  have  his  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and  ac- 
.cordingJywetook.it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  fet  oiF,  and  in  about  two  hours  arrived  at 

■  the  fmall  village  of  Cohoz,  clofe  to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
Mohawk  River.  This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  north-eaft  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  difembogues 

■  into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River,  about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The 
Cohoz  Fall  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yardsj  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  quite  acrofs, 

,  and  from  the  top  of  them  the  water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular; 
the  line  of  the  fall  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
ftraight.  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very'much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water ;  v/hen  the  river  is  full,  the  water  defcends  in  an  un- 
broken fheet  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilfl  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The  rocks  are  of  a  re- 
markable dark  colour,  and  fo  alfo  is  the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife 
to  a  great  height  on  either  fide.  There  is  a  very  pleafing  view  of  this 
cataradt  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  River, 
through  the  town  of  Stillv/ater,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  un- 
common ftillnefs  of  the  river  oppofite  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening 
reached  Saratoga,  thirty-five  m.iles  from  Albany.  "  This  place  contains 

■  about  forty  houfcs,  and  a  Dutch  reformed  church,  but  they  are  fo  fcat- 
tered  about  that  it  has  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a  town. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  upon  the  borders  of  a  marfh,  are  feveral  very 
remarkable  mineral  fprings ;  one  of  them,  in  the  crater  of  a  rock, 
of  a  pyraraidical  form,  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  particularly  curious. 
This  rock  feems  to  have  been  Ibnned  by  the  petrifad:ion  of  the  water: 

all 
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all  the  other  fprings  are  like  wife  furroimded  with  petrifadions  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows,  remains  about  eight  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if  boiling.  The  crater 
is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of  the  water  have 
not  been  yet  afcertained  with  any  great  accuracy  ;  ,but  it  is  faid  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  foffile  acid  and  fome  faline  fubdance  j  there  is  alfo  a 
great  portion  of  fixed  air.  in  it.  An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for 
making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will  be  immediitely- 
fuffocatcd ;  but  if  not  kept  there  too  long  they. recover  again  upon  beings- 
brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame  will  be  extinguifhed  in  an,, 
infbant,  and  not  even  the  fmallefl;  fpark  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be  put  into  a  bottle,  , 
clofely  corked,  and  then  fhaken,  either  the  cork  will  be  forced  out  withi 
an  explofion,  or  the  bottle  will  be  broken  j  but  if  left  in  an  open  vefTel. 
it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  water  is  very  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  and  a£ts  as  a  catliartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on, 
■others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by  the  Britifli  and  American^^ 
armies  during  the  war,  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  remains.  The  country 
round  about  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have  been  moftly  Icvelled- 
by  the  plough.  We  here  crofl*ed  the  Hudfon  River,  and  proceeded  along 
its  eafl:ern  fhore  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  loft  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  ftill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilft  the  river  taRes  a  fudden 
bend  to  the  weft. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the.  late  American  war ;  but  the 
oppoflte  armies,  during  that  unhappy  conteft,  were  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  the  people,  whom  we  found  living  here,  had  ferved 
as  foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a  number  of  interefting  particulars- 
.  relative  to  feveral  events  which  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord 
of  the  tavern  where  we  flopped,  for  one,  related  all  the  circumftances 
attending.  Mifs  M*  Crea's  death,  and  pointed  out.  on  a,  hill,  not  far.  from 
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the  houfe,  the  very  fpot  where  flie  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beautiful  young  lady  had  been 
engaged  to  an  officer  in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  who,  anxious  for  her 
fafety,  as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  going  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  /he  lived,  fent  a  party  of  trufty  Indians  to  efcort 
her  to  the  cam.p.  Thefe  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  commiiHon, 
and  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in  fight  of  the  Britiih  camp, 
when  they  were  met  by  another  fet  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  different 
tribe,  that  was  alfo  attending  the  Britifh  army  at  this  time.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  between  them  which  fliould  have 
the  honour  of  conducing  her  to  the  camp ;  from  worxls  they  came  to 
blows,  and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when  one  of  their 
-  chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  farther  mifchief,  went  up  to  Mifs 
M*Crea,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  obje£l  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the  Indians  returned 
quietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of  the  crime,  however,  was  too 
great  not  to  attra£t  public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  perfon 
againft  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witneffed  their  ferocity  on  oc- 
cafions  equally  fhocking  to  humanity.  The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch 
barbarians,  was  now  ftrongly  reprobated,  and  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards 
moft  of  them  were  difmiffed  from  our  army. 

Fort  Edward  flands  near  the  river.  The  town  of  the  fame  name, 
is  at  the  diflance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  contains 
about  twenty  houfes.  Thus  far  we  had  got  on  tolerably  well ;  but 
from  hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  a  Ifo  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
war,  the  road  is  moft  wretched,  particularly  over  a  long  caufeway  be- 
tween the  two  forts,  formed  originally  for  the  tranfporting  of  cannon, 
the  foil  here  being  extremely,  moift  and  heavy.  The  caufeway  con- 
fifts  of  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  tranfverfely,  fome  of  which  having 
decayed,  great  intervals  are  left,  wherein  fikc  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were"fometimes  locked  fo  faft  that  the  horfes  alone  could  not  poflibly 
extricate  them.  To  have  remained  in  the  carriage  over  this  part 
of  the  road  would  really  have  been  d  fevere  piiniilimenti  for  although 
boafted  of  as  being  the  very  beft  in  Albany,  it  had  no  fort  of  fprings,  and 
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was  in  fad  little  better  than  a  common  waggon ;  we  therefore  alighted, 
took  our  guns,  and  amuied  ourielves  with  Ihooting  as  we  walked  along 
through  the  woods.  The  woods  here  had  a  much  more  majeftic  ap-- 
pearance  than  any  that  we  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  from  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  this,  however,  was  owing  more  to  the  great  height  than  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  for  I  could  not  fee  one  that  appeared  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  diameter ;  indeed,  in  general,  the  -girt  of  the  trees 
in  the  woods  of  America  is  but  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  foreft  trees  in  Great  Britain. 
The  thickeft  tree  I  ever  faw  in  the  country  was  a  fycamore,  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  Rivei-,  jufl;  at  its  jundlion  with  the 
Patowmac,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  clofe  to  the  water;  yet  this  tree  was 
no  more  than  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  fome  of  the  bottoms  in  the  weftern  ter- 
ritory, it  is  faid  that  trees  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  feven  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  muft  certainly  grow 
much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the  woods  in  the  middle  dates,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  for  there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  them  to  attain  to  a  great  dia- 
meter. 

The  woods  here  were  compofed  chiefly  of  oaks  *,  hiccory,  hemlocks 
and  beech  trees,  intermixed  with  which,  appeared  great  numbers  of  the 
fmooth  bark  or  Weymouth  pines,  as  they  are  called,  that  feem  almoll 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  profulion  of  wild  rafpberries 
were  growing  in  the  woods  here,  really  of  a  very  good  flavour :  they  are 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  to  the  northward  of  this;  in  Canada 
they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  fituated  at  the  diflance  of  eight  miles 
from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being  better,  v/e  once  more  mounted  into 
our  vehicle  ;  but  the  miferable  horfes,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a  dead 
flop;  in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  ftamped,  and  fvvore ;  his  whip  had 
been  previoufly  worn  out  fome  hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had 


•  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  America. 
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made  of  it,  and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling  its  heavy  lafh,  feemed 
determined  as  the  mules  of  the  abbefs  of  Andouillets  to  go  no  farther. 
In  this  fituation  we  could  not  help  bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of  at  fetting  out,  and  he 
was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  what  we  faid;  but  having  accidentally 
mentioned  the  fum  we  had  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  paffion  could 
no  longer  be  re  drained,  and  it  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  It  appeared 
that  he  v/as  the  owner  of  two  of  the  horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  them^ 
and  for  driving  the  carriage,  was  to  have  had  one  half  of  the  hire  but 
the  man  whom  we  had  agreed  with,  and  paid  at  Albany,  had  given  him 
only  ten  dollars  as  his  moiety,  affuringhim,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
exadtly  the  half  of  what  we  had  given,  although  in  reality  it  fell  fhort 
of  the  Turn  by  feven  dollars  and  a  half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  com-- 
panion,  and  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeance  againfh 
liim  on  his  return ;  but  as  proteflations  of  this  nature  would  not  bring 
us  any  fooner  to  our  journey's  end,  and  as  it  was  neceffary  that  fome- 
thing  fliould  be  immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  wifh  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  woods,  we  fuggelled  the  idea,  in  the  mean  time,  of  his  conduct- 
ing the  foremoft  horfes  as  poflillion,  whilfl  one  of  our  fervants  fhould 
drive  the  pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  ftarted  with  any 
degree  of  ferioufnefs,  for  we  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  a  tall  meagre 
fellow,  upwards  of  fix  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a  pair  of  thin  nankeen- 
breeches,  v/ould  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a  horfe, 
covered  with  ^he  profufe  exudations  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  labour  the  animal  had  gone  through,  neceiTarily  excited. 
As  much  tired,  however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  his  vehicle^ 
and  thinking  of  nothing,  I  believe,  but  how  he  could  beft  get  rid  of  us,, 
he  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furniihed. 
himfelf  with  a  fwitch  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted  his  har- 
neffed  Rofinante.  In  this  ftyle  we  proceeded  3  but  more  than  once  did 
our  gigantic  poflillion  turn  round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had 
made  as  often  did  we  urge  the  neceffity  of  getting  out  of  the  wpods  j 
he  dould  makt  no  anfwer  j  fo  jogging  flowly  along,  we  at  laft  reached 
the  little  town  of  Skenelborough,  much  to  the  amufement  of  every  one 
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%vho  beheld  our  equipage,  a^nd  much  to  our  own  fatisfadion  ;  for,  owing 
to  the  various  accidents  we  had  met  with,  fuch  as  traces  breaking, 
bridles  Hipping  off  the  heads  of  the  horfes,  and  the  noble  liorfes  them- 
felves  fometimcs  flipping  down,  &c.  &c.  we  had  been  no  lefs  than  five 
hours  in  travelling  the  laft  twelve  miles. 

Skene:;borough  ftands  juft  above  the  jundiion  of  V/ood  Greek  with 
South  River,  as  it  is  called  in  the  heft  maps,  but  which,  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confidered  as  a  part  of  Lake  Champlain.  At 
prefent  there  are  only  about  twelve  houfes  in  the  place ;  but  if  the  na- 
vigation of  Wood  Creek  is  ever  opened,  fo  as  to  connedl  Lake  Cham- 
plain with  the  North  River,  a  fcheme  which  has  already  been  ferioufly 
thought  of,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  fbon  become  a  trading  town  of  confider- 
able  importance,  as  all  the  various  productions  of  the  fhores  of  the  lake 
will  then  be  collected  there  for  the  New  York  and  Albany  markets. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  land  carriage  of  forty  miles 
to  the  North  River,  a  fmall  portion  of  flour  and  pot-afli,  the  flaple 
commodities  of  the  fl:ate  of  New  York,  is  already  fent  to  Skenef- 
borough  from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany, 
A  conflderable  trade  alfo  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over  Lake 
Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Canada.  Furs  and  horfes  princi- 
pally are  fent  from  Canada,  and  in  return  they  get  Eafl;  Indian  goods  and 
various  manufatflures.  Lake  Champlain  opsns  a  very  ready  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad— Eri  Guarunte,  the  mouth 
cr  door  of  the  country. 

SkeneflDorough  is  mofl:  dreadfully  infefl:ed  v/ith  mufquitoes;  fo  many 
of  them  attacked  us  the  flrfl:  night  of  our  fleeping  there,  that  when 
we  arofe  in  the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered  all  over  with 
large  pufl:ules,  precifely  like  thofe  of  a'  perfon  in  the  fmall  pox. 
This  happened  too  notwithflanding  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  pofTible  to  clear  the  room  of 
them,  by  fumigating  it  with  the  fmoke  of  green  wood,  and  afterwards 
fecuring^he  windows  with  gauze  blinds;  and  even  on  the  fecond  night, 
although  we  deftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the  walls,  after  a  flmi- 
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lar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet  we  fuffered  nearly  as  much.  Theie 
infeds  were  of  a  much  larger  lize  than  any  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,-  and 
their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.    General  Wafliington  told  me, 
that  he  never  was  fo  much  annoyed  by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  of  America 
as  in  Skenelborougl\  for  that  they  ufed  to  bite  through  the  thickefl  boot. 
The  fituation  of  the  place  is  indeed  peculiarly  favourable  for  them, 
being  jufi;  on  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  water,  almoil  flagnant,  and 
ihaded  with  thick  v/oods.    The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  common  gnat  in  England,  and  refembles  it  very  clofely  both  in 
fize  and  £hape.    Like  the  gnat  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  where  they  are  hatched  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  unlefs  the 
water  is  agitated,  in  which  lafl  cafe  they  are  all  deftroyed.    From  the 
egg  is  produced  a  grub,  which  changes  to  a  chryfalis,  and  afterwards  to 
a  mufquito;  this  laft  change  takes  place  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  if  at  the  moment  that  the  infedt  firfl;  fpreads  its  w  igs  the  water  is 
not  perfectly  ftill  and  the  air  calm,  it  will  be  inevitably  deflroyed ;  at 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  moft  expofed,  and. where 
the  Vv'ater  is  often  agitated,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  mufquito  is  ever  feen ; 
neither  are  they  ever  found  along  a  large  and  rapid  river,  where  the 
iliores  are  lofty  and  dry;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marfhes,  low 
grounds,  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  always  abound.  Mufquitoes  appear  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  the  freHi  blood  of  Europeans,  w^ho  always  fuffer 
much  more  the  firfl  year  of  their  arrival  in  America  than  they  do  after- 
wards. The  people  of  the  country  feem  quite  to  difregard  their  attacks. 
Wherever  they  fix  their  fting,  a  little  tumor  or  puftule  ufually  arifes, 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  the 
blood,  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  which  the  infed:  always  injeds 
into  the  wound  it  makes  with  its  fpicula,  as  .  may  be  feen  through  a 
microfcope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid. 
The  difagreeable  itching  this  excites  is  moft  efFedlually  allayed  by  the 
application  of  volatile  alkali ;  or  if  the  part  newly  flung  be  fcratched, 
and  immediately  bathed  in  cold  water,  that  alfo  affords  confiderable  relief; 
but  after  the  venom  has  been  lodged  for  any  time,  fcratching  only  in- 
creafes  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  v/ith  great  danger.  Repeated 
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inftances  have  occurred  of  people  having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and 
narrowly  efcaping  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  from  imprudently  rubbing  a  part 
which  had  been  bitten  for  a  long  time.  Great  eafe  is  alfo  derived  from 
opening  the  puflules  on  the  fecond  day  with  a  lancet,  and  letting  out 
the  blood  and  watery  matter. 


LETTER  XXL 

Embark  on  Lake  Champlain.— Difficulty  of  procurhig  Provi/ions  at  Farms 
bordering  upon  it. — "TiconderOga. — Crown  Point. — Great  Beauty  of  the 
■  Scenery. — General  Defer  iption  of  Lake  Champ  lain  and  the^  adjacent 
Coimtry.  Captain  Thomas  and  his  Indians  arrive  at  Crown  Point.-— ^ 
CharaSler  of  Thomas. — Reach  St,  fohns. — Defcription  of  that  Place. — 
Great  Difference  obfervable  in  the  Face  of  the  Country  y  Inhabitant Sy  &c, 
in  Canada  and  in  the  States. — Chambly  Cajile. — Calafies. — Bons  Dieux. 
— Town  of  La  Prarie. — Great  Rapidity  of  the  River  Saint  Lawrence,-^ 
Crofs  it  to  Montreal. — Afonijhment  on  feeing  'large  Ships  at  Montreal.—-^ 
Great  Depth  of  the  River, 

Montreal,  July. 

qHORTLY  after  our  arrival  in  Skenefborough,  we  hired  a  fmall  boat 
of  about  ten  tons  for  the  purpofe  of  croffing  Lake  Champlain.  It 
was  cur  wifh  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  immediately ;  but  the  owner  of 
the  boat  averting  that  it  was  impoffible  to  go  out  with  the  wind  then 
blowing,  we  were  for  three  days  detained  in  Skenefborough,  a  delicious 
feafl  for  the  hungry  rhufquitoes.  The  wind  fhifted  again  and  again,  flill 
it  was  not  fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boatman.  At  laft,  being -moft 
heartily  tired  of  our  quarters,  and  fufpeding  that  he  did  not  underftand 
his  buiinefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  refolved  not  to  abide 
by  his  opinion  any  longer,  but  to  make  an  attempt  at  beating  out,  and 
we  had  great  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  having  done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in 
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Canada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that  did  not  venture  to 
move  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  fet  oif  about  one  o'clock  ;  but  from  tlie  channel  being  very  nar- 
row, it  was  impoffible  to  make  much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther 
than  fix  miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then  flopped,  and  having  landed, 
walked  up  to  fome  farm  houfes,  which  appeared  at  a  difbance,  on  the 
Vermont  Tnore,  to  procure  provifions ;  for  the  boatman  had  told  us  it 
was  quite  unneceffary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenefborough,  as  there  v/ere 
excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore  the  whole  wav,  where  we  could  get 
whatever  we  wifhed.  At  the  firfl  we  went  to,  which  was  a  comfort- 
able log-houfe,  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  were  to  be 
had  ;  the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children  of  all  ages,  and  the  people, 
I  fuppofe,  thought  they  had  but  little  enough  for  themfelves.  At  a 
fecond  houfe,  we  found  a  venerable  old  man  at  the  door,  reading  a  news- 
paper, who  civilly  offered  it  to  us  for  our  perufalj  and  began  to  talk 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day;  we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave 
him  to  underfland,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  loaf  would  be  much  more 
acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none ;  we  got  a  new  Vermont  cheefe, 
however.  A  third  houfe  now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a  third 
attempt  at  procuring  fomething  to  eat.  This  one  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
off,  but  alas]  it  afforded  ftill  lefs  than  the  hH-,  the  people  had  nothing 
to  difpofe  of  but  a  little  milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  there- 
fore, we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifcuits  and 
wine,  whith  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole  afforded  us  a  frugal 
jepafl. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheerfully  lie  three  in 
a  bed,  rather  than  fuffer  a  fiiranger  to  go  away  who  comes  to'  feek  for  a 
lodging.  As  all  thefe  houfes,  however,  which  we  had  vifited,  vv^ere 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  we  felt  no  great  inclination  to  afk  for  accom- 
modation at  any  of  them,  but  determined  to  fleep  on  board  our  littles 
vefleL  Vv'je  accordingly  moored  her  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  (hore, 
and  each  of  us  having  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a  blanket,  which  we  had 
been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New  York,  we  laid  ourfelves  down 
to  fleep.    The  boat  was  decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  apd 
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had  a  commodious  Ifold ;  we  gave  the  preference,  however,  becaufe 
more  airy,  to  the  cabin  or  after  part,  fitted  up  with  benches,  and 
covered  with  a  wooden  awning,  under  which  a  man  could  juft  lit 
upright,  provided  he  was  not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us ;  and  the  third  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  cabin  floor;  but  a  blanket  and  a  bare  board,'  out  of  the  way 
of  mufquitoes,  were  luxuries  after  our  accommodations  at  Skenefbo- 
rough  ;  our  ears  were  not  aflciiled  by  the  noife  even  of  a  lingle  one  the 
whole  night,  and  we  enjoyed  founder  repofe  than  we  had  done  for  many 
Eights  preceding. 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  point  the  next  morning,  but 
the  lake  being  wider,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  fafter.  We  flopped 
at  one  houfe  to  breakfaft,  and  at  another  to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe,, 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  taverns," were  we  able  to  procure  much 
more  than  at  the  houfes  where  we  had  flopped  the  preceding  even- 
ing. At  the  firft  we  got  a  little  milk,  and  about  two  pounds  of  bread, 
abfolutely  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  houfe ;  and  at  the  fecond,  a 
few  eggs,  and  fom.e  cold  falted  fat  pork ;  but  not  a  niorfel  of  bread  Was 
to  be  had.  The  wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  lafb  habitation  was 
very  fbriking ;  it  confided  of  a  wooden  frame,  merely  with  a  few  boards 
nailed  againfl  it,  the  crevices  between  which  were  the  only  apertures 
for  the  admifiion  of  light,  except  the  door ;  and  the  roof  was  fo  leaky, 
th^t  we  were  fprinkled  with  the  rain  even  as  we  fat  at  the  fire  fide. 
That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a  manner,  who  have  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  v/ithin  their  reach,  as  much  as  any  others  in  the 
world,  is  really  mofl  aftonifliing !  It  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
that  defire  of  making  money,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Americans  in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer  in. 
particular  to  fuffer  numberlefs  inconveniencies,  when  he  can  gain 
by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell  the  produce  of  his  land  to  advantage,  he 
keeps  as  fmall  a  part  of  it  as  poflible  for  himfelf,  and  lives  the  whole 
year  round  upon  fait  provifions,  bad  bread,  and  the  fifli  he  can  catch  in 
the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neighbaurhood ;  if  he  has  built  a  comfortable 
houfe  for  himfelf,  he  readily  quits  it,  as  foon  as  finifhed,  for  money,  and 
S  goes 
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goes  to  live  in  a  mere  hovel  in  the  woods  till  he  gets  time  to  build 
another.  Money  is  his  idol,  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes  every 
felf-gratification. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  juft  mentioned,  we  departed  as 
foon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  wind  coming  round  in  our  favour, 
we  got  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here 
is  the  tavern,  which  is  a  large  houfe  built  of  ftone.  On  entering  it 
we  were  fliewn  into  a  fpacious  apartment,  crowded  with  boatmen  and 
people  that  had  juft  arrived  from  St,  John's,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fuch  a 
number  of  guefts  in  the  houfe,  we  expedied  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  kept 
an  hour  or  tvvo  till  fufficient  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, fo  that  all  might  lit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I  have  before 
faid,  is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United  States.  Our  fur- 
prife  therefore  was  great  at  perceiving  a  neat  table  and  a  comfortable 
little  fupper  fpeedily  laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
reft  of  the  company  till  we  had  quite  finifhed.  This  was  departing  from 
the  fyftem  of  equality  in  a  manner  which  we  had  never  witnelTed  before, 
and  we  were  at  a  lofs  for  fome  time  to  account  for  i't^;  but  we  prefently 
heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept  a  tavern  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Quebec,  which  refolved  the  knotty  point.  The  wife 
is  generally  the  adlive  perfon  in  managing  a  country  tavern,  and  the 
hufband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  independent  occupation.  The 
man  of  this  houfe  was  a  judge,  a  fuUen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat 
by  the  fire  *,  with  tattered  clothes  and  difhevelled  locks,  reading  a  book, 
totally  regardlefs  of  every  perfon  in  the  room, 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderoga  are  on  the  top  of  a  rifing 
ground,  juft  behind  the  tavern  i  they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the  fituation  is  very  infecure,  being 
commanded  by  a  lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance,  The  Britifh  got 
poffcffion  of  the  place  the  lafl  war  by  dragging  pannon  and  mortars  up 
the  hill,  and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

*  Though  this  was  |he  i^th  day  of  July,  the  weather  vfus  fo  cold  that  we  fguijd  a  fire  extremely 
ggreeable. 

Early 
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Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticonderoga,  and  purfued  our  voyage 
to  Crown  Point,  where  we  landed  to  look  at  the  old  fort.    Nothing  is 
to  be  feen  there,  however,  but  a  heap  of  ruins ;  for  Ihortly  before  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Britifh,  the  powder  magazine  blew  up,  by  vVhich  acci- 
dent a  great  part  of  the  works  was  deftroyed  ;  lince  the  evacuation  of  it 
alfo,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  continually  digging  in 
different  parts,  in  hopes  of  procuring  lead  and  iron  fliot ;  a  confider- 
able  quantity  was  in  one  inftance  got  out  of  the  ilores  that  had  been 
buried  by  the  explolion.    The  vaults,  which  were  bomb  proof,  have 
been  demolifhed  for  the  fake  of  the  bricks  for  building  chimneys.  At 
the  fouth  fide  alone  the  ditches  remain  perfedl  j  they  are  wide  and  deep, 
and  cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of  limeftone;  and  from  being  over- 
grown towards  the  top  v/ith  different  kinds  of  ilirubs,  have  a  grand  and 
pifturefque  appearance.    The  view  from  this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the 
old  buildings  in  it  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  diflant 
mountains  beyond  it,  is  indeed  altogether  very  fine.    The  fort,  and  fevea 
hundred  acres  of  good  cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  property  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  are  leafed  out  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  ^.  33.  10  s.  flerling  per  annum,  vs^hich  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  ufe  of  a  college.    The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us^^ 
he  principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  grazing  cattle  ;  thefe,  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  he  drove  over  the  ice  to  Albany, 
and  there  difpofed  of. 

Crown  Point  is  the  mofl  advantageous  fpot  on  the  fbores  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  a  military  poft,  not  being  commanded  by  any  riling  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Ticonderoga  is,  and  as  the  lake  is  fo  narrow 
here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  it 
would  be  abfolutely  impofTible  for  a  vefTel-to  pafs,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place  T6k-ya-doegh- 
nigarigee,  that  is,  the  two  points  immediately  oppofite  to  each  other: 
the  one  oppofite  to  Crown  Point  is  called  Chimney  Point ;  upon  it  are  a 
few  houfes,  one  of  which  is  a  tavern.  While  we  ftaid  there  we  were 
very  agreeably  furprifed,  for  the  firfl  time,  with  the,  fight  of  a  large  birch 
canoe  upon  the  lake,  navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  dreffes  of 
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their  nation.  They  made  for  the  fhore  and  foon  landed  j  and  fliortly 
after  another  party,  amounting  to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  that  had  eome  by 
land. 

On  board  our  little  veffel  we  had  a  poor  Canadian,  v/hom  we  took 
in  at  Skenefborough.  Tempted  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  United  States,  he  quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he 
lived  under  one  of  the  feigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Albany,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  had  worked  for  fome  time  with  a 
farmer  j  but  finding,  that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  alfo  moffc 
egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from 
whom  he  could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned  j  finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs,  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  Englifh  language,  the  poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada,, 
and  on  his  way  thither  we  met  him,  without  a  {hilling  in  liis  pocket. 

Having  afked  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed  along,  fome  queftioni 
about  the  Indians,  he  immediately  gave  us  a  long  account  of  a  Captain. 
Thomas,  a  chief  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whofe  village  he  faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us,  was  a  very  rich 
man,  and  had  a  mofi:  excellent  houfe,  in  which  he  faid.  he  lived  as  well 
as  a  feignior,  and  he  was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went 
to  fee  him;  he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a  church,  and  was  a 
chriftian;  that  he  was  very  charitable,  and  that  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  his  prefent  diflrefs  he  would  certainly  make  hrm  a  prefent  of  four 
or  five  dollars.  '*  Oh  je  vous  affure,  meffieurs.,  quec'eft  un  bon  fauvage.'* 
It  was  impoffible  not  to  fmile  at  the  little  Canadian,  who,  half  naked 
himfelf,  and  nearly  as-  dark  as  a  mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon- 
Thomas,  by  alTuring  us,  "  he  was  a  good  favage ;"  at  the  fame  time  we. 
felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  behold  this  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party  of  Indians  that 
arrived  whilfl  we  were  at  Chimney  Point  were  from  the  Cachenonaga 
village,  and  at  their  head  was  Captain  Thomas. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age ;  he  was  nearly 
fix  feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in  proportion :  tliis  is  a  fort  of  make 
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'  imcommon  among  the  Indians,  who  are  generally  flender.  He 
was  drefled  like  a. white  man,  in  boots;  his  hair  untied,  but  cut  fliort ; 
the  people  who  attended  him  were  all  in  tlic  Indian  habit.  Not  one  of 
his  followers  could  fpeak  a  word  of  Englifli  or  French;  Thomas,  how- 
ever, could  himfelf  fpeak  both  languages.  Englifh  he  fpoke  with  fome 
little  hefitation,  and  not  corredly;  but  French  feemed  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.  His  principal  attention  feemed  to  be  direded  to- 
wards trade,  which  he  had  pnrfued  with  great  fuccefs,  fo  much  fo,  in- 
deed, that,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  ftore  in 
Montreal  for  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had  along  with  him  at  Chimney 
Point  thirty  horfes  and  a  quantity  of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was 
taking  for  fale  to  Albany.  His  people,  he  told  us,  had  but  very  few- 
wants ;  he  took  care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied  j  in  return  they 
brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting;  they  attended  his  horfes,  and 
voluntarily  accompanied  him  when  he  went  on  a  trading  expedition : 
his  profits  therefore  muft  be  immenfe.  During  the  courfe  of  converfa- 
tion  he  told  us,  that  if  we  came  to  fee  him  he  would  make  us  very 
happy;  that  there  were  fome  very  handfome  fquaws  *  in  his  village,  and 
that  each  of  us  fhould  have  a  wife :  we  promifed  to  vifit  him  if  it  was 
in  our  power,  and  parted  very  good  friends.  Thomas,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  is  not  a  man  refpedled  among  the  Indians  in  general,  who  think 
Kiuch  more  of  a  chief  that  is  a  good  warrior  and  hunter,  and  that  retains 
the  habits  of  his  nation,  than  of  one  that  becomes  a  trader,  and  affimi- 
lates  his  manners  to  thofe"of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  of  various  breadths  :  for  the  firft  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South 
River  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide ;  be- 
yond this,  for  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  fix  miles  acrofs, 
but  then  again  it  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  miles  ex- 
pands. That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
other,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Crown  Point,  and 
is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the  widefi:  part.  Here  the  lake  is  ihterfpcrfed 
with  a  great  number  of  iflands,  the  largefi:  of  which,  formerly  called 
Grande  Ifie,  now  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and,  on  an 
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average,  about  four  in  breadth.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is- 
faid  that  five  hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  a 
large  river  called  Chambly,  Richlieu,  or  Sorelle,  v/hich  runs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  at 
either  epd,  are  in  general  very  deep  ;  in  many  places  fixty  and  feventy, 
and  in  fome  even  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  clear;  in  the  broad  part  it  is  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  pofTible.  On  the  weft  fide,  as  far  as  Cumberland. 
Bay,  the  lake  is  bounded  for  the  moft  part  by  fteep  mountains  clofe  to 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  at  Cumberland  Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
off  to  the  north  weft,  and  the  ftiore  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Eaft  or  Vermont  fhore  is  not  much  elevated,  except  in  a  few  particular 
places ;  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  however,  from  the  lake  is  a  con- 
fiderable  mouatain.  The  ihores  on  both  fides  are  very  rocky;  where 
there  are  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very  boldly;  but  at  the  eaft  fide,, 
where  the  land  is  low,  they  appear  but  a  little  above  the  water.  The 
iftands  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  furrounded  with  rocks,  in  fome 
parts,  fhelving  down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
within  one  or  two  miles  of  them  at  particular  fides.  From  fome  parts  of. 
the  eaftern  ftiore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  manner  for  a  con-r 
fiderable  diftance.  Sailing  along  the  fhore  when  a  breeze  is  blowing, 
a  hollow  murmuring  noife  is  always  heard  from  the  waters  fplafhing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  ftreams  which  fall  into 
the  lake :  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  are  obftrudled  by 
falls,  fo  that  none  of  them  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eaftern  or 
Vermont  fide,  a  few  only  are  navigable  for  fmall  boats,,  and:  that  for  a 
fhort  diftance. 

The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  extremely  grand  and 
pifturefque,  particularly  beyond  Crown  Point ;  the  fliores  are  there 
heautifully  ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  fide  rife  up  in  ranges  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
moft  magnificent  manner.  It  was  on  one  of  the  fineft  evenings  poflible 
2  '  that 
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that  we  pafled  along  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  fun  fetting  in  all  his 
glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread  the  richell:  tints  over  every  part  of 
the  profpe£l  j  the  moon  alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full,  fhortly  after 
the  day  had  clofed,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  furround- 
ing  fcenery  in  frefh  though  lefs  brilliant  colours.  Our  little  bark  v^^as 
now  gliding  fmoothly  along,  whilft  every  one  of  ns  remained  wrapt  up 
in  filent  contemplation  of  the  folemn  fcene,  when  fuddenly  fhe  ftruck 
upon  one  of  the  {helving  rocks :  nothing  but  hurry  and  confulion  was 
now  vifible  on  board,  every  one  lending  his  affiflance;  however,  at  laft, 
with  fome  difficulty,  we  got  her  off ;  but  in  a  minute  fhe  ilruck  a  fecond 
time,  and  after  we  had  again  extricated  her,  even  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time  i  at  lafl  fhe  ftuck  fo  fall;  that  for  a  fhort  time  we  defpaired  of 
being  able  to  move  her.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however, 
we  again  fortunately  got  her  into  deep  water.  V/e  had  before  fufpedted 
that  our  boatman  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  and  on  queftioning  him  now,  it  came  out,  that  he  had  been  a  cob- 
ler  all  his  life,  till  within  the  1  aft  nine  months,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  buiinefs,  and  turn  faiior.  All  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  (hores  of  the  lake,  was  wh'at  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time,  as 
he  failed  ftraight  backward  and  forward  between  St.  John's  and  Skenef- 
bprough.  On  the  prefent  occafion  he  had  miilaken  one  bay  for  another, 
and  had  the  v/aves  been  as  high  as  they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would, 
inevitably  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a  plain  Scotch  labourer,  afforded: 
vis  fhelter  for  this  night.  It  v/as  near  eleven  o'clock,  however,  when  we 
got  there,  and  the  family  having  retired  to  refl;  we  had  to  remain  rap- 
ping and  calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour  at  leafl,  before  we  could  get; 
admittance.  The  people  at  lafl  being  roufed,  opened  their  doors, - 
cheerfully  got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  their  befl  beds  for  us..  In 
the  morning,  having  paid  our  reckoning  to  the  judge,  he  returned  to  his  . 
plough,  and  we  to  our  boat  to  profecute  our  voyage. 

We  fet  off  this  day  with  a  remarkable  fine  breeze,  and  being  defirous^ 
of  terminating  our  voyage  as  foon  as  poffible,  of  which  we  began  now. 
to  be  fomewhat  tired,  we  flopped  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 

determined 
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determined  to  fail  on  all  night.    A  fhort  time  after  fun-fet  we  pafled 
the  boundary  between  the  Britifh  dominions  and  the  United  States. 
Here  we  were  brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under  Eng- 
]i(h  colours,  ftationed  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  all  boats  pafling  up 
and  down  the  lake:  the  anfwers  which  we  gave  to  the  feveral  queftions 
,  r.fked  being  fatisfa£tory,  we  were  accordingly  fuffered  to  proceed.  Since 
the  furrender  of  the  pofts,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  this  brig  has  been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St.  John's.  When 
night  came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets,  as  we  had  done. 
on  the  firft  night  of  our  voyage,  and  laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor, 
where  we  might  poflibly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John's,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of  the  fentinel  at  the 
Britifla  forton  IHe  aux  Noix.    On  examining  into  the  matter,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boat  had  been  driven  on  fhore,  while  our  fleepy  pilot 
enjoyed  his  nap  at  the  helm;  and  the  centinel,  unable  to  imagine  what 
we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run  up  clofe  under  the  fort,  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  fome  attack,  I  fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard,  by 
whom,  after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  we  were  finally  difmilTed. 
We  now  took  the  command  o^  the  boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman, 
although  he  was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John's  than  any  one  of  us, 
and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  induced  us  to  go  on,  was  fo 
fleepy  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  openj  relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John's  by  day-break,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
diftant  from  SkeneflDorough. 

Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  condudted  to  the  guard  houfe, 
where  we  had  to  deliver  to  the  ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  the  commandifig  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupation,  and 
place  of  abode,  the  ftridlefl;  orders  having  been  iffued  by  the  governor 
not  to  fufl^er  any  Frenchmen  or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  who  could 
not  give  an  exadt  account  of  their  bufmefs  in  Canada,  to  enter  into  the 
country. 

St.  John's  is  a  garrifon  town  ;  it  contains  about  fifty  miferable  wooden 
dwellings,  and  barracks,  in  which  a  whole  regiment  is  generally  quartered. 
The  fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo  that  it  would  bs 
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cheaper  to  erect  frefh  works  than  to  attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is 
a  king's  dock  yard  here,  well  ftored  with  timber,  at  leaft,  when  we 
iaw  it ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  after  the  armed  brig  which 
I  mentioned  was  laid  up>  all  th-e  timber  was  fold  off.  The  old  hulks  o^" 
feveral  veflels  of  force  were  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Lower  Canada  this  town 
muft  improve,  as  it  is  the  Britifh  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John's  is  flat,  an4  very  bare  of  trees,  a  dreadful' 
fire  in  the  year  1788  having  done  great  mifchief,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
woods  for  feveral  miles  :  in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  the  people 
fuffer  extremely  during  winter  from  the  want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John's  we  hired  a  light  waggon,  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  fet  off  about  npon  for  La.  Prarie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  dire<5t  road,  this  is  only  eighteen 
miles  diftant;  but  the  moft  agreeable  way  of  going  thither  is  by  Cham- 
My,  which  is  a  few  miles  farther,. on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caftle  built 
there  by  the  French.  The  caflle  (lands  clofe  to  the  rapids  in  Chambly 
or  Soreile  River,  and  at  a  little  diftance  has  a  grand  appearance  j  the  ad- 
jacent country  alfo  being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a  moft 
interefting  fcene.  The  cafUe  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  a  garrifon 
is  constantly  kept  in  it.. 

As  you-  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after  having  juft  arrived  from 
the  United  States  over  Lake  Champlain,  a  variety  of  objects  forcibly  re- 
mind you'of  your  having  got  into  a  new  country.  The  Britifh  flag,  the 
foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants  running  about  in  their  red 
nightcaps,  the  children  coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a 
thing  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  compadt  and  neat 
exterior  appearance  of  the  houfes,  the  calafhes,.  the  bons  dieux,  the 
large  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,,  the  convents,  the  priefts 
in  their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars,,  all  ferve  to  convince  you  that  you 
are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the  United  States:  the  language. alfo. dif^- 
fers,  French  being  here  univerfally  fpoken.. 

.  The  calafh  is  a  carriage  very  generally  ufed  in  Lower  Canada  ;  there  ■ 
is  fear^ely  a  farmer,  indeed  in  the  country  who-does  not  pollefs  one;,  it. 
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is  a  fort  of  cne  horfe  chaife.  Capable  of  holding  two  people  befides  the 
driver,  who  fits  on  a  kind  of  box  placed  over  the  foot  board,  exprefsly 
for  his  accommodation.  The  body  of  the  calafli  is  hung  upon  broad 
ftraps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed  behind,  bv  means 
of  which  they  are  lliortened  or  lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the 
carriage  is  a  little  door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and- 
vvhich  is  ufeful  when  fhut,  in  preventing  any  thing  from  flipping  out. 
The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  always  made  in  the  old  French  tafte,  ex- 
tremely heavy;  it  is  ftudded  with  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts  of 
it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  Tcould  ever  difcovqr  but  to 
annoy  the  paffenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fometimes  upwards  of 
twenty  feet- in  height,  placed  on^the  highways  fome  of  them  are  highly 
ornamented  and  painted  :  as  the  people  pafs  they  pull  off  .their  hats,  or  in 
fome  other  way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

X,a  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hundred  lioufes:  after 
flopping  an  hour  or  two  there  we  embarked  in  a  bateau  for  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  that  on  which  la  Prarie  ftands,  but 
fomewhat  lower  down.  The  two  towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the 
river  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide.  The  current  here  is  pro- 
digioufly  ftrong,  and  in  particular  places  as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hur- 
ried down  the  ftream,  in  the  midfc  of  large,  rocks,  with  fuch  impetuofity 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  5 
indeed  this  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncomm^only 
expert  j  but  the  Canadians  are  the  moft  dexterous  people  perhaps  in 
the  worl4  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in  rapid  rivers.  After  fuch  a 
profpedt  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  aftonifhment 
that  on  approaching  the  town  of  Montreal  we  beheld  fhips  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe  to  the  fhore.  The  difficulties 
which  velTels  have  to  encounter  in  getting  to  Montreal  are  immenfe  j  I 
have  myfelf  feen  them  with  all  their  fails  fet,  and  with  a  fmart  and  fa- 
vourable breeze,  firationary  for  an  hour  together  in  the  ftream,  unable  to 
,flem  it,  between  the  ifland  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land,  jufi:  below 
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the  town  :  to  ftem  the  current  at  this  place  it  is  almoft  necelTary  that 
the  veflel  fliould  be  aided  by  a  lT:orm.  The  afcent  is  equally  difficult  in 
leveral  other  parts  of  the  river.  Owing  to  this  it  is,  that  the  pafTage 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally  more  tedioijs  than  that  acrofs  the 
Atlantic;  thofe  fliips,  therefore,  which  trade  between  Europe  and  Mont- 
real, never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voyage  during  the  year. 
Notwithflanding  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  in  particular  juft  oppofite  to  the-  town.  '  The  largeft 
merchant  vellcls  can  there  lie  fo  clofe  to  the  banks,  v/hich  are  in  their 
natural  ftate,  that  you  may  nearly  touch  them  with  your  hand  as  you 
frand  on  the  fliore. 


LETTER  XXIL 

Defcripthn  of  the  Town  of  Montreal. — Of  the  public  Buildings. — Churches, 
— Funeral  Ceremonies, — Cojivents. — Barracks, — Fortifications. — Inha-* 
bitants  ?nofiIy  French. — Their  CharaBer  and  Maimers. — Charming 
FrofpeBs  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Town. — Amufements  during  Sum^ 
mer. — Far  ties  of  Fleafure  up  the  Mountain. — Of  the  Fur  Trade. — The 
Manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. — Great  Enterprfe  of  the  North  Weji 
Company  of  Merchants. — Sketch  of  Mr,  M^Kenzie's  F^xpeditions  over 
Land  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Differences  between  the  North  Weft  and 
Hudfon's  Bay  Companies, 

Montreal,  July. 

'■jpHE  town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  one 
of  the  kings  .of  France,  which  were,  that  a  town  fhould  be  built 
as  high  up  on  the  St.  Lav/rence  as  it  were  poffible  for  veffels  to  go  by  fea. 
In  fixing  upon  the  fpot  where  it  ftands,  his  commands  were  complied 
with  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  whereof  five  hundred  only  are  within  the  walls ;  the 
reft  are  in  the  fuburbs,  which  commence  from  the  north,  eaPc,  and  weft 
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gates.  The  houfes  in  the  fuburb-s  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  flone  j  none  of  them  are  elegant,  but  there  arc 
many  very  comfortable  habitations.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town^ 
towards  the  river,  where  moft  of  the  (hops  ftand,  they  have  a  very 
gloonny  appearance,  and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  all  furniflied 
St  the  outfide  with  iheet  iron  fhutters  to  the  doors  and  windows,  v/hich 
are  regularly  clofed  towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againfl  fire» 
The  town  has  fuffered  by  fire  very  materially  at  different  times,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  fuch  a  dread  of  it,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  with  tin-plates  inftead  of  fliingles.  By  law  they 
are  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  proportion,  to  the  fize  of  the 
houfe,  always  ready  on  the  roofs. 

The  flreets  are  all  very  narrow;  three  of  them  run  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  thefe  are  interfedled  by  others  at  right  angles,  but  not  at  regular 
diflances.  On  the  fide  of  the -town  farthest  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities,  there  is  a  fmall  fquare, 
called  La  Place  d'Armes,  vv^hich  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open 
to  the  walls  on  one  fide,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the  military  to 
exercife  in  ;  the  troops.,  hov/ever,  never  make  ufe  of  it  now,  but  parade 
on  a  long  walk,  behind  the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the 
oppofite  iide  of  th^  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another '  fmall  fquare, 
where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal ;  one  for  Englifh  Epifcopalians, 
one  for  Prefcyterians,  and  four  for  Roman  Catholics,  The  cathedral 
church  belonging  to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  La  Place 
d'Armes,  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  contains  five  altars,  all  very 
richly  decorated.  The  doors  of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old  people  in  it  at 
their  pfayers,  even  when  no  regular  fervice  is  going  on.  On  a  fine  Sun- 
day in  the  fummer  feafon  fuch  multitudes  flock  to  it,  that  even  the 
fleps  at  the  outlide  are  covered  with  people,  who,  unable  to  get  in,  remain 
there  kneeling  with  their  hats  off  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice. Nearly  all  the  chriftenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  performed  in  this  church,  on 
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which  occafions,  as  well  as  before  and  during  the  n^aiies,  they  alvv/tys 
ring  the  bells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  perf^n  that  is  not  a  lover 
of  difcords;  for  inftead  of  pulling  the  bells,  which  are  five  in  number, 
and  really  well  toned,  with  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at  once,  with- 
out any  fort  of  cadence  whatever.  Our  lodgings  happened  to  be  in 
La  Place  d'Armes,  and  during  three  weeks  that  v/e  remained  there,  I 
verily  believe  the  bells  were  never  fuffered  to  remain  fcill  for  two  hours 
together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  night. 

The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  condafled 
with  great  ceremony;  the  corpfe  is  always  attended  to  the  church  by  a 
number  of  priefts  chanting  prayers,  and  by  little  boys  in  white  robes  and 
black  caps  carrying  v/ax  lights.  A  morning  fcarcely  ever  paiTedover' 
that  one  or  more  of  thefe  proceffions  did  not  pafs  under  our  windows 
whilft  we  were  at  breakfaft ;  for  on  the  oppohte  fide  of  the  fquare  to 
that  on  which  the  cathedral  ftooi,  was  a  fort  of  chapel,  to  which  the 
bodies  of  all  thofe  perfons,  whofe  friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
an  expenlive  funeral,  were  brought,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  night,  for  we  could 
never  fee  any  carried  in  there,  and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning 
to  the  cathedral.  If  the  priefts  are  paid  for  it  they  go  to  the  houfe  of 
the  deceafed,  though  it  be  ever  fo  far  diftant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe  to 
the  church.  Until  within  a  few  years  paft  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  all 
the  bodies  in  the  vaults  underneath  the  cathedral ;  but  now  it  is  pro- 
hibited,, left  fome  putrid  diforder  fhould  break  out  in  the  town  in  con- 
fequence  of  fucli  numbers  being  depoftted  there.  The  burying  grounds 
are  all  without  the  walls  at  prefent. 

There,  are  in  Montreal  four  convents,  one  of  which  is  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis ;  the  number  of  the  friars,  however,  is  reduced  now  to  two 
or  three,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  the  province  men  can  no  longer  enter 
into  any  religious  order,  it  will  of  courfe  in  a  few  'years  dwindle  entirely 
away.  On  the  female  orders  there  is  no  reftrittion,  and  they  are  ftill 
well  filled.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  as  early  as  1644,  for  the  relief 
of  the  fick  poor,  and  which  is  the  oldeft  of  the  convents,  contains 
thirty  "  religieufes " — nuns ;  La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  in- 
ilitiated  for  the  inftrudion  of  young  girls,  contains  fifty-feven  fceur~s, 
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j\nother  fort  of  nuns;  and  L'Hofpital  Generale,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  eighteen  foeurs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  ;  they  are  furrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to 
contain  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away  very  faft,  and  in  fome 
places  are  totally  in  ruins  ^  the  gates,  however,  remain  quite  per- 
fect. The  walls  were  built  principally  as  a  defence  againft  the  Indians, 
by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited  when  Montreal  was  founded, 
and  they  were  found  neceflary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
real, to  which  the  Indians  from  all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs,  they 
were  alfo  found  extremely  ufeful,  as  the  inhabitants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  fhut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they  been  fufFered  to  remain 
in  the  town,  addidled  as  they  are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  commit  great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  con- 
tinual ftate  of  alarm.  In  their  beft  ftate  the  walls  could  not  have  pro- 
tefted  the  town  againft  cannon,  not  even  againfl  a  fix  pounder ;  nor;, 
indeed,  would  the  ftrongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending  it  againft 
artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by  the  eminences  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helene*,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.^  Montreal  has  alwavs  been 
an  eafy  conqueft  to  regular  troops. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  of 
French  extradion  ;  all  the  eminent  merchants,  however,  and  principal 
people  in  the  town„are  either  Englifh,,  Scotch,  Irifh,  or  their  defcendants^ 
all  of  whom  pafs  for  Englifh  with  the  French  inhabitants.  The  French 
retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors^ 
as  well  as  the  language  j  they  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  learn 
Englifh,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  perfon  amongfi:  them  that 
can  fpeak  it  in  any  manner;  but  the  Englilh  inhabitants  are,  for  the  mofl 
part,  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 


This  ifland  was  the  laft  place  whicK  the  French  furrendered  to  the  Britlfii, 
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The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  remarkably  hofpitable  and 
attentive  to  Grangers;  they  are  fociable  alfo  amongft  themfelves,  and  fond 
in  the  extreme  of  convivial  amufements.  In  winter,  they  keep  up  fuch 
a  conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  each  other,  that  it  feems  then 
as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but  by  one  large  family.  During  fummer 
they  live  fomewhat  more  retired  ;  but  throughout  that  feafon  a  club, 
formed  of  all  the  principal  inhabiunts,  both  male  and  female,  meet  every 
week  or  fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  of  dining  at  feme  agreeable  {pot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  - 

The  illand  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  and  ten. 
in  breadth;  it  is  the  largeft  of  feveral  iflands  which  are  fituated  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawa  River.  Its  foil  is  luxuriant, 
and  in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  agree- 
ably diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three  confiderable  moun- 
tains. The  largeit  of  thefe  ftands  at  the  diflance  of  about  one  mile 
from  the  town,  which  is  named  from  it.  The  bafe  of  this  mountain 
is  furrounded  with  neat  country  houfes  and  gardens,  and  partial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  about  one  third  <,f  ths  way  up ;  the  remainder 
Is  entirely  covered  v/ith  lofty  trees.  On  that  ilde  towards  tho  river  is  a 
large  old  monaflery,  with  extenlive  inclofure:;  walled  in,  round  which 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  fome  diilancCo  This  open  part  is  co- 
vered with  a  rich  verdure,  and  the  woods  encircling  it,  inftead  of  being 
overrun  with  bruihwood,  are  quits  clear  at  bottom,  fo  that  you  may  here 
roam  about  at  pleafure  for  miles  together,  (liaded,  by  the  lofty  trees,  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  view  from  hence  is  grand  beyond  defcription.  A  prodigious 
expanfe  of  country  is  laid  open  to  the  eye,  with  the  noble  river  St.  Law- 
rence winding  through  it,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  remoteft  part  of 
the  horizon.  The  river  comes  from  the  right,  and  flows  fmoothly  on 
after  paffing  down  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is 
hurried  over  huge  rocks  with  a  noife  that  is  heard  even  up  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  left  below  you  appears  the  town  of  Montreal,  wuh  its^ 
churches,  monalleries,  glittering  fpires,  and  the  Shipping  under  its  old 
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walls ;  fevera']  little  iflands  in  the  river  near  the  town,  partly  improved, 
partly  overgrown  with  wood,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 
La  Prarie  with  its  large  church  on  the  diilant  fide  of  the  river,  is  f^en  to 
the  greateft  advantage,  and  beyond  it  is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  which 
terminates  the  profpe<5t.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and  fuch  a  grandeur 
is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  the  mountain,  that  even  thofe  who 
are  moft  habituated  to  the  view  always  find  it  a  fre£h  fabjecl  of  ad- 
miration whenever  they  contemplate  it;  and  on  this  part  of  the  mountain 
it  is  that  the  club  which  I  mentioned  generally  affembles.  Two  ftewards 
are  appointed  for  the  day,  who  always  chufe  fome  new  fpot  where  there 
is  a  fpring  or  rill  of  water,  and  an  agreeable  fhade:  each  family  brings 
cold  provifions,  wine,  &c. ;  the  whole  is  put  together,  and  the  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  lits  down  to  dinner. 

The  fur  .'  trade  is  v/hat  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Montreal,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  are  fhipped,  which  are  fent  from 
Canada  to  England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  partly  by  what  is  called  the 
North  V/'eil  Company,  and  partly  by  private  individuals  ^on  their  own 
account.  The  company  does  not  pofTefs  any  particular,  privileges  by 
law,-  but  from  its  great  capital  merely  it  is  enabled  to  trade  to  certain 
remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold 
any  fhares  in  it.  It  ^'^^as  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Montreal 
them>felves,  who  v/ifely  confidered  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  to 
thofe  diftant  parts  of  the  continent,  inhabited  folely  by  Indians,  with 
iTiOrfe.fecurity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than 
if  they  continued  to  trade  feparately.  The  ftock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  forty  fliares,-  and:  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town  at 
that  time  was  not  very  greatj  this  arrangement  aflforded  an  opportunity 
to  every  one  of  them  to- join  in  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At 
preient  tbefe  fhares  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  which  forms,  by  its  confluence  with  that  river,  *i  Le 
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Mo  Lin  tains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  feveral  large  iflands. 
I'o  convey  the  furs  downs  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of  canoes,  formed 
of  the  bark  of  the  hirch  tree,  fome  of  which  are  upon  fuch  a  large  fcale 
that  they  are  capable  of  containing  two  tons,  but  they  feldom  put  fa 
much  in  them,  efpecially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places  Oiallow, 
rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  employment,  preferring  it  in  general  to  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground.  A  fleet  of  them  fets  oft  from  Montreal  about  the 
month  of  May,  laden  with'  provifions,  confifting  chiefly  of  bifcult  and 
fik  pork,  fufiicicnt  to  lafl;  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  alfo  with 
the  articles  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.  At  fome  of  the  fliallow 
places  in  the  river,  it  is  fufiicient  if  the  men  merely  get  out  of  the 
canoes,  and  pufli  them  on  into  the  deep  water;  but  at  others,  where 
■there  are  dangerous  rapids  and  fharp  rocks,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  men  to 
unlade  the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and  the  cargoes  on  their  fhoulders, 
till  they  come  again  to  a  lafe  part  of  ihe  river.  At  night  they  drag 
the  canoes  upon  fliore,  light  a  fire,  cook  their  provifions  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  fleep  upon  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If 
it  happens  to  rain  very  hard,  they  fometimes  fhelter  themfelves  with 
boughs  of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
without  any  covering  but  their  blankets :  they  copy  exadly  the  Indian 
mode  of  life  on  thefe  occafions,  and  many  of  them  even  v/ear  the  Indian 
crefTes,  which  they  find  more  convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  afcended  the  Utawas  R.iver  for  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen  days  to  perform,  they  then 
crofs  by  a  portage  into  Lake  Nifpiffing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another 
portage  they  get  upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Huron  on 
the  nortb-eafl  fide  ;  then  coafling  along  this  lafl  lake  they  pafs  through 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another  portage  into  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  and  coafting  afterwards  along  the  fhores  of  Lake  Superioi",  they 
ccrae  to  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north-wefl  fide  of  it ;  from  hence 
by  a  chain  of  fmall  lakes  and  rivers  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy  Lake, 
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to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  it,  through 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Sec. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up  the  country,  never  return 
the  fame  year;  thofe  intended  to  bring  back  cargoes  immediately,  flop 
at  the  Grand  Portage,  M'here  the  furs  are  colledted  ready  for  them  by 
the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  a  particular  number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
the  exad;  Vv^eight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no'  embezzlement ;  and  at 
the  portages  there  is  no  time  wafted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load, 
every  one  being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immenfe  chain  of  hiies  and 
rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the  company  has  regular 
pofts,  where  the  agents  relide;  and  v>^ith  fuch  aftonhhing  enterpdze  and 
indullry  have  the  alfairs  of  this  company  been  carried  on,  tliat  trad- 
ing pofts  are  now  eftablhhed  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  a  partner  in  the  houfe  at  Montreal, 
which  now  holds  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftiares  of  the  company,  has 
even  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by 
this  gentleman  upon  the  expedition  is,  it  is  faid,  replete  wirh  infor- 
mation of  the  moft  interefting  nature.  That  it  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  public  long  ago,  together  with  an  accurate  map  of  his  track,  is  to 
be  imputed  folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderftanding  which  took  place 
between  him  and  a  noble  lord  high  in  the  confidence  of  government. 

In  the  firft  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
M*Kenzie,  made  to  penetrate  to  the  ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
fpring  from  the  remoteft  of  the  pofts  belonging  to  the  company.  He 
took  with  him  a  fingle  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chofen  men  j  and  after 
palling  over  prodigious  trad s  of  land,  never  before  traverfed  by  any 
white  perfon,  at  laft  came  to  a  large  river.  Here  the  canoe,  which  was 
carried  by  the  men  on  their  fhoulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all 
embarked,  they  proceeded  down  the  ftream.  From  the  courfe  this 
river  took  for  a  very  great  diftance,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  led  to  imagine 
that  it  was  one  of  thofe  rivers  he  was  in  queft  of ;  namely,  one 
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which  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  at  the  end  of  feveral 
weeks,  during  which  they  had  worked  their  way  downward  with  great 
eagernefs,  he  was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  to- 
wards another  quarter,  that  he  muft  have  been  miftakcn  ;  and  that  it 
was  one  of  thofe  immenfe  rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  the  Ardlic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation ;  the  feafon  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they  had  to  return  was  prodi- 
gious. If  they  attempted  to  go  back,  and  Were  overtaken  by  winter, 
they  muft  in  all  probability  perifh  for  want  of  provifions  in  an  uninha- 
bited country;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  fpend 
the  winter  where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in  building  huts, 
and  going  out  to  hunt  and  fifti,  that  they  might  have  fufficient  ftores  ta 
fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  reprefented 
the  matter,  in  the  moft  open  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themfelves 
to  determine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back 
at  all  hazards;  and  the  refult  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  fafety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions 
they  made  in  returning,  were  almoft  furpaffing  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  which 
fucceeded  to  his  wifhes,  was  undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  fet 
out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  different  things, 
which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  firft  expedition.  He  was  extremely 
well  furnifhed  this  time  with  agronomical  inftruments,  and  in  particular 
with  a  good  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London.  He  took  a 
courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  firft,  and  paffed  through  many  na- 
tions of  Indians  who  had  never  before  feen  the  face  of  a  white  man, 
amongft  fome  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger ;  but  he 
found  means  at  laft  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe 
Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  a  little  dif- 
tance,  beyond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a  weftern  diredion.  Having 
engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to 
their  directions  until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,'  found,  to  his  great  fatisfadtion,  that  the 
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account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true,  and  that  the  rivers  on  the  cp- 
pofite  fide  did  indeed  all  run  to  the  weft.  He  followed  the  courfe  of 
one  of  them,  and  finally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka 
Sound.  -  » 

Here  he  was  given  to  urtderfband  by  the  natives,  and  their  account 
was  confirmed  by  the  fight  of  fome  little  articles  they  had  amongfl:  them, 
that  an  Englifli  veflel  had  quitted  the  coafi:  only  fix  weeks  before.  This 
was  a  great  mortification  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie ;  for  had  there  been  a  /hip 
on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft  gladly  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  en- 
counter the  fame  difiiculties,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame  perils,  which  he 
had  experienced  in  getting  there ;  however  there  was  no  alternative ; 
he  fet  out  after  a  fhort  time  on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having 
found  his  canoe  quite  fafe  under  fome  buflies,  near -the  head  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  hid  it,  together. with  fome  provifions,  left  on  going  down 
to  the  coafi.  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  off 
his  retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one  of  the  trading 
pofts  in  fecurity.  When  I  was  at  Montreal  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  not 
there,  and  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What 
I  have  here  related  refpeiting  his  two  expeditions  is  the  fubftance,  to 
the  befi:  of  my  recollection,  of  what- 1  heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North  Weft  Company,  be- 
fore Mr.  M^Kenzie  fet  out,  penetrated  far  into  the  country  in  different 
directions,  and  much  beyond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them,  in 
order  , to  eftabiifh  pofts.  In  fome  of  thefe  excurfions  they  fell  in  with  the 
agents  of  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  pofts 
from  another  quarter ;  this  unexpeCled  meeting  between  the  two  com- 
panies, at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very  unpleafant  altercations,  and  the 
.Hadfon  Bay  Company  threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company  was  allowed  the 
cxclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and 
waters  connected  with  it.  This  charter,  however,  was  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much  lefs  known  than 
they  are  now,  for  to  have  the  exclufive  trade  along  all  the  waters  con- 
nected 
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ne^led  with  Hudfon  Bay  was,  literally  fpeaking,  to  have  the  exclufive  trade 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Hudfon  Bay,  by  a 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes,  is  clofely  conne<fled  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  kkes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is  a 
water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very  great  part 
of  the  United  Stages;  however,  when  the  agents  of  the  North-weft  Com- 
pany were  fixing  trading  pofts  upon  fomc  rivers  which  ran  immediately 
into  Hudfon's  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
charter,  and  fo  indeed  it  muft  ftridlly  have  been,  had  not  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company  itfelf  infringed  its  own  charter  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  at  leaft 
negle(9:ed  to  comply  with  all  the  ftipulations  contained  therein.  A  claufe 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  grant- 
ed to  the  company  the'  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
and  along  all  the  waters  conneded  with  it,  bound  it  to  ereit  a  new  poft 
twelve  miles  farther  to  the  'weftward  every  year,  otherwife  the  charter 
was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been  done ;  the  North-weft  Com- 
pany therefore  refted  perfeilly  eafy  about  the  menaces  of  a  profecution, 
fatisiied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  fad  legally  poftefs  thofe  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened,  never  indeed  at- 
tempted to  put  its  threats  into  execution,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of 
its  caufe,  but  continued  neverthelefs  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
with  a  moft  jealous  eye ;  and  as  in  extending  their  refpedive  trades,;  the 
pofts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  every  year,  there  was  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  their  differences, 
inftead  of  abating,  would  become  ftill  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  lead  to  confequences  of  the  moft  ferious  nature.  A  circum- 
ftance,  however,  unexpededly  took  place,  at  a  time  when  the  greateft 
enmity  fubfifted  between  the  parties,  which  happily  reconciled  them  to 
ezch  other,  and  terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A  very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Affiniboins,  who  inhabit- 
an  extended  trad  of  country  to  the  fouth-weft-  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiv- ' 
ing  that  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  had  encroached  unreafonably  upon 
Cheir  territories,  and  had  otherwife  m>akreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed. 
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the  refolution  of  inftant-ly  deflroying  a  pofb  eftablidied  by.  that  comjJany 
in  their  neighbourhood.  .  A  large  body  ©f  them  foon  colleded  to- 
gether, and  breathing  the  fiereeft  fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unper- 
'ceived  and  unfufpeded  by  the  party  againft  whona  their  expedition  was 
planned,  till' within  a  fhort  d.iftance'  of  their  poil:.    Here  they  halted  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  pouncq 
upon  their  prey.    Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-weft  Company, 
however,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of  the  country,  fortunately 
got  intelligence  of  their,  defign.   .  They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the 
place  about  to  be  attacked,  and  forgetting  the  rivalfhip  fublifting 
between  them,  and  thinking  only  how  to  fave  their  countrymen,  they 
immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of  the  aflault 
that  was  meditated ;  they  at  the  fame  time  fent  another  melTenger  to 
one  of  their  own  pofts,  defiring  that  inftant  fuccour  might  be  fent  to  that 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  vi^hich  the  Indianswere  about 
to  plunder.    The  detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and 
.  ,  the  Indians  were  repulfed I  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  affiftance 
their  rivals  had  afforded,  the  Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuadedt 
that  they  muft  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

Thisfignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or  forgotten  by  thofe 
who  had_  been  faved;  and  as  the  North- weft  Company  was  fo  much 
ftronger,  and  oh  fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  poiinlry  than  its  -rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  latter  to  have  the  pofts  of  the  North- weft  Company  efta- 
blifhed  as  near  its  own  as  poflible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  moft  friendly  terms, 
and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufandnnen  are  employed  by  the  North- weft  Company' 
itn  their  pofts  in  the  upper  country.  Thofe  who  are  ftationed  at  the  remote 
trading  pofts  lead  a  very  favage  life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that 
of  Indians :  fome  of  them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five 
years  together.  -  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries  an 
Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief,  by  which  he  gains  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  affections  of  the  whole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  im-. 
8  portance. 
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portance.  Thefe  marriages,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  are  not  confidered  as 
very  binding  by  the  hufband;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who  readily  brings  his  iifter  or  daughter  to  you ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  can  only  be  appeafed  by  blood  if  a  perfon  .attempts  to 
take  any  improper  liberties  with  his  wife.  Amongft  no  people  are  the 
wives  more  chafte,  or  more  devoted  to  their  hulbands. 

Befides  the  furs  and  pelts,  thus  conveyed  down  to  Montreal  from 
the  north-weflern  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
River,  there  are  large  quantities  alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  coUedred  at  the  various  towns 
and  ports  along  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade 
is  open  to  all  parties,  the  feveral  ports  being  protected  by  regular  troops, 
at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added  likewife  to  what  are  thus 
colled:ed  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there 
are  confiderab'e  quantities  brought  down  to  Montreal  for  fale  by  traders, 
on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Miffiflippi.  They  afcend  the 
Mirtillippi  as  far  as  Onifconfmg  River,  and  from  that  by  a  portage  of 
three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers  over- 
flow, and  it  is  then  fometimes  pradticable  to  pafs  in  a  light  canoe  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  without  any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake 
Michigan  they  get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they  are  imme- 
diately fhipped,  and  the  vertels  difpatched  in  Odober,  beyond  which 
month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  remain  in  the  river  on  account 
of,  the  fetting  in  of  winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  (hipped  in  conCderable  quantities  at  Quebec,  and  at  the 
town  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  furs  are  brought  down  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians, 
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Voyage  to  ^lehec  doum  the  St.  Lawrence.'— A  Bateau  preferable  to  a  Keel 
Boat. — Town  of  Sorelle. — Ship-building  there. — Dcfcription  of  Lake 
St.  Pierre. — Balifcon. — Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St, 
Lawrence. — In  what  refpeBs  it  differs  from  the  Scenery  alo7ig  any  other 
River  in  America. — Canadian  Houfes. — Sketch  of  the  Char  abler  and 
manners  of  the  lower  Claffes  of  Canadians, — Their  Superfition.-^ 
Anecdote,-— St*  Augufin  C  ah  aire. ^Arrive  at  ^ebec, 

Quebec,  Auguft. 

"^"^E  remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  when  we 
fet  ofF  in  a  bateau  for  Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence.    A  bateau  is  a  particular  kind  of 
boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada. 
The  bottom  of  it  is  perfedly  flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fharp,  and 
exactly  alike.    The  fides  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bateau.    If  is  a  very  heavy  awkward  fort 
of  vellel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but  it  is  preferred  to  a  boat  with  a 
keel  for  two  very  obvious  reafons ;  firft,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  carries  a  larger  burthen  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fafer  on  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  florms  are  frequent:  a  proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervation  the  day  of  our  leaving  Montreal.    We  had 
reached  a  wide  part  of  the  river,  and  were  failing  along  with  a  favourable 
•wind,  when  fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a  dreadful  ftorm 
arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  raini 
Before  the  fail  could  be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped 
in  pieces,  and  the  waves  began  to  da{h  over  the  fides  of  the  bateau, 
though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmooth  five  minutes  before.    It  was 
impolTible  now  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the 
bateau  was  confequently  driven  on  fliore,  but  the  bottom  of  it  being 
^uite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoo-thly  upon  the  beach  without  fuflaining  any 

injury, 
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injury,  and  the  men  leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  we  re- 
mained out  of  all  danger  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  A  keel  boat,  however, 
of  the  fame  fize,  could  not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  fliore  than 
thirty  feet,  and  there  it  would  have  fluck  fart:  in  the  fand,  and  probably 
have  been  filled  with  water.  From  being  fitted  up  as  it  was,  our 
bateau  proved  to  be  a  very  pleafant  conveyance :  it  was  one  of  a  large  fize, 
and  over  the  wideft:  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was  thrown,  fupported 
by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a  waggon  :  thus  a  moft  excellent  cabin, 
was  formed,  large  enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  a  table, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  that  it  afforded  fbelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  was  airy,  and  fufiiciently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties 
of  the  profpedl  on  each  fliore  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Montreal, 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen 
leagues  diftant.    The  current  is  very  flrong  the  whole  way  between  the 
two  places.    Sorelle  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  from  Lake  Champlain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.    It  was  laid 
cut  about  the  year  1787,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan,  with  very  wide 
ftrcets  and  a  large  fquare,  but  at  prefent  it  contains  only  one  hundred 
houfes,  are  all  very  indifferent,  and  ftanding  widely  afunder.    This  is 
the  only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec^ 
wherein  Englifh  is-  the  predominant  language.    The  inhabitants  confift 
principally  of  loyalifts  from  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in  Ca- 
nada.   The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of  fhip-building ;  there 
are  feveral  veffels  annually  launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then ;  tliefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  rigged.  Ship-building 
is  not  carried  on  to  fo  much  advantage  in  Canada  as  might  be  imaginedj. 
all  the  bolts  and  other  articles  of  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage,  being 
imported  j  fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having  excellent  timber  on  the  fpot 
is  loft  in  bringing  over  thefe  different  articles,  which  are  fo  bulky,  from. 
Europe.    The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth,  and  affords  good 
fhelter  for  fliips  from  the  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter :  it  is  not 
navigable  far  beyond  the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the  ra- 
pids. 
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The  next  iTjornlng  we  left  Sorelle,  beyond  which  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  expands  to  a  great  breadth.  Here  it  abounds  with  fmall 
iflands,  fituated  fo  clofely  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  think 
without  aftonifhment  of  large  veffels,  like  thofe  that  go  to  Montreal, 
palling  between  them  :  the  channel  through  them  is  very  intricate. 
This  wide  part  of  the  river  is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre;  the  greateft  breadth 
of  it  is  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  length  from  the  iflands  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  downwards  about  eight  leagues.  From  hence  to 
Quebec  the  river  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in 
fome  parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within  a  few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pierre  ; 
the  great  expanfion  of  the  water  at  the  lake,  and  the  flrong  current  which 
fets  out  from  it,  prevents  its  action  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  which  flands 
about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre,  the  fhores  on  each  fide  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  very  flat;  the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  iide  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to  Quebec.  On 
the  oppofite  fide,  however,  below  Trois  Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confi- 
derably ;  in  fome  places  they  are  high,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  ap- 
proach within  a  few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  affume  a  bold  and 
grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the 
liver  is  very  fine :  it  is  impoflible,  indeed,  but  that  there  muft  be  a  va-  ' 
riety  of  pleafing  views  along  a  noble  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  winding 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  rich  country,  diverfified  with  rifing 
grounds,  woodlands,  and  cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  attracts 
the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this  river,  is,  the  beautiful  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements 
in  Lower  Canada  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  arid 
from  this  circumftance  the  fcenery  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  others 
differs  materially  from  that  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudfon  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  la^ge  rivers  there,  are  wild  and  defolate  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the 
houfes  fland  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  but  one 
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village,  which  extended  the  whole  way.  All  the  houfes  have  a  remark- 
ably neat  appearance  at  a  diftance,  and  in  each  village,  though  it  be  ever 
fo  fmall,  there  is  a  church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  the  neatefl  re- 
pair, and  mofl  of  them  have  fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  with  tin,  that,  from  being  put  on  in  a  particular  manner, 
never  becomes  rufty  *.  It  is  pleafing  beyond  defcription  to  behold  one 
of  thefe  villages  opening  to  the  view,  as  you  fail  round  a  point  of  land 
covered  with  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhanging  the  river,  and  the  fpires 
of  the  churches  fparkling  through  the  groves  with  which  they  are  en- 
circled, before  the  rays  of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river,  where  you  pafs  along,  for  more 
than  a  league,  without  feeing  a  village  and  church. 

The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed  at  the  village  of  Batifcon. 
It  ftands  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  river,  about  eighty  miles  be- 
low Montreal.  Here  the  fhore  is  very  flat  and  marihy,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  it  the  water  is  fo  fhallow  when  the  tide  is  out, 
that  a  bateau  even,  cannot  at  that  time  come  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  dry  ground.  Lower  down  the  river  the  fhore  is  in  fome  places 
extremely  rocky. 

The  firft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon  was  a  farm  houfe,  where 
we  readily  got  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  people  were  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  ferve  us.  A  fmall  table  was 
quickly  fet  out,  covered  with  a  neat  white  tablecloth,  and  bread,  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter,  the  befl:  fare  which  the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought 
to^us.  Thefe  things  may  always  be  had  in  abundance  at  every  farm 
houfe  i  but  it  is  not  often  that  you  can  procure  meat  of  any  fort ;  in  go- 
ing through  Canada,  therefore  it  is  cuflomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a 
provifion  bafket  with  them.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  ge- 
neral well  furnifhed  with  beds,  all  in  the  French  flyle,  very  large,  and 
raifed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  paillafi!e,  a  mattrafs,  and  a  feather 
bed. 

*  The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally^  and  the  corners  are  carefully  folded  over  th« 
heads  of  the  nails,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 

Cc  '  The 
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The  houfes  for  the  mofl  part  are  built  of  logs  j  but  they  are  much 
more  compa(ft  and  better  built  than  thofe  in  the  United  States ;  the 
logs  are  made  to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  inflead  of  being  left 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and  whitewafhed.  At  the 
infide  alfo  the  walls  are  generally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  common  log-houfes  are  left  as  rough  within  as 
they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however,  renders  the  Cana- 
dian houfes  very  difagreeable,  and  that  is  the  inattention  of  the 
inhabitants  to  air  them  occafionally  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  have  a  clofe  heavy  fmell  within  doors.  As  we 
travelled  by  land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  we  fcarcely  obferved  ten 
houfes  the  whole  way  with  the  windows  open,  notwithftanding  that 
the  weather  was  very  warm.  If  you  alii  the  people  why  they  don't  let 
a  little  frefli  air  into  their  houfes,  their  conftant  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  io  all 
queftions  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  "  Ce  n'eft  pas  la  maniere  des  habi-*- 
**  tans" — It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  clalfes  of  the  French  Canadians  have  all  the  gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  the  people  of  France  ;  they  dance,  they  fing,  and  feem 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  care  3  others,  to  appearance,  have  £t 
great  deal  of  that  fullennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  vanity,  however,  is  the  af- 
cendant  feature  in  the  character  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few  of  the  rrien  can 
read  or  write  j  the  little  learning  there  is  amongft  the  inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  women :  a  Canadian  never  makes  a  bargain,  or  takes 
any  flep  of  importance,  without  confulting  his  wife,  whofe  opinion  is 
generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and  women  are  funk  in  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  pricfts.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  ferve  to  fhew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we  flopped  at  the  village 
of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  for  fome  time,, 
returned  to  the  farm-houle  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  fifli,  that  had  been  juft  caught, 
while  we  had  been  walking  about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  our 
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return,  we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  was  fuf- 
pended  from  the  ceiling.  The  glimmering  light,  however,  that  it 
afforded,  fcarcely  enabled  us  to  fee  what  was  on  the  table  j  we  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  confequence 
trimmed;  it  was  replenilhed  with  oil;  taken  down  and  fet  on  the 
table;  ftill  the  light  was  very  bad.  Sacre  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  he,  **  but 
you  fhall  not  eat  your  iifh  in  the  dark;"  fo  faying,  he  ftepped  afide  to 
a  fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a  candle,  and  having  lighted  it,  placed  it  be- 
fide  us.  All  was  now  going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  ab- 
fent  for  a  few  minutes,  fuddenly  returning,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  the 
moft  terrible  execrations  againft  her  poor  hufband  for  having  prefumed 
to  have  afted  as  he  had  done.  Unable  to  anfwer  s  fingle  word,  the  fellow 
Hood  aghaft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to  offend  her;  we  were  quite 
at  a  lofs  alfo  to  know  what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  fudden  ftorm  1 
the  wife,  however,  fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily  extinguifhing  it, 
addreffed  us  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  the  holy  candle — *'  La  chandelle  benite,"  which  her  giddy  hufband 
had  fet  on  the  table  ;  if  had  been  confecrated  at  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  fuppofing  there  fhould  be  a  tempeft  at  any  time,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were  but  kept  burning  while 
It  lafled,  the  houfe,  the  barn,  and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were 
to  be  fecured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of  the  family  happened  to  be  fick, 
the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and  they  were  inflantly  to  recover.  It 
had  been  given  to  her  that  morning  by  the  prieft  of  the  village,  with 
an  affurance  that  it  poiielTed  the  miraculous  power  of  preferving  the  fa- 
mily from  harm,  and  {he  was  confident  that  what  he  told  her  was 
true.  To  have  contradiiled  the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs  | 
for  the  fake  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  that 
being  acccmplifhed,  v/e  fat  down  to  fupper,  and  e'en  made  the  mofc  of 
our  fifh  in  the  darjc. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguflin  Calvaire  is  about  five  leagues  from  Que- 
bec, at  which  lafl  place  we  arrived  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth 
of  our  voyage.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo,  it 
does  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Quebec* 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Situation  of  the  City  of  ^ebec. — Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  T own, — 
T)efcription  of  each. — Great  Strength  of  the  Upper  'Town. — Some  Ob^ 
fervafions  on  the  Capture  of  ^ebec  by  the  EngliJJj  Army  under  General 
Wolfe. — Ohfervations  on  Montgomery  s  and  Arnold's  Attack  during  the 
American  War. — Cenfiis  of  Inhabitants  of  ^ebec. — The  Chateau.-^ 
The  Refdence  of  the  Governor. — Monajiery  of  the  RecolleSis. — College  of 
the  Jefuits. — One  Jefuit  remai?2i?ig  of  great  Age.- — His  great  Wealth. — 
His  CharaSter. — Nunneries. — Engineer  s  Drawing  Room. — State  Houfe. 
• — Armoury. — Barracks. — Market-place. — Dcgs  ufed  in  Carts. — Gran- 
deur of  the  PrqfpeSts  from  Parts  of  the  Upper  Town. — Charming  Scenery 
of  the  Environs. — Defcription  of  Montmorenci  Water  Fall. — Of  La 
Chaudiere  Water  Falh 

Quebec,  Auguff. 

''Jp  H  E  city  of  Quebec  is  fituated  on  a  very  lofty  point  of  land,  on  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  River^St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  facing  it,  on 
the  oppofite  fhore,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two  the  river 
is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but  after  paffing 
through  this  ftrait  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking 
a  great  fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  ftands.  The  city 
derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or  Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  a  fudden  contraction  of  a  river.  The  wide  part  of 
the  river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  The  Bafon,  and  it  is  fuf- 
iiciently  deep  and  fpacious  to  float  upwards  -of  one  hundred  fail  of  the 
iine. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  town,  fituated  011 
a  rock  of  limeflone,  on  the  top  of  the  point ;  and  the  lower  town, 
built  round  the  bottom  of  the  point,  clofe  to  the  water.  The  rock 
whereon  the  upper  town  ftands,  in  fome  places  towards  the  water  rifes 
nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally  inacceffible ;  in  other  places  it 
is  not  fo  fleep  but  that  there  is  a  communication  between  the  two 
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towns,  by  means  of  flreets  winding  up  the  fide  of  it,  though  even 
here  the  afcent  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long  flights  of  flairs  at  one  fide 
of  the  flreets  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  pafTengers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an  enemy,  being  defended 
merely  by  a  fmall  battery  towards  the  bafon,  which  at  the  time  of  high 
tides  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  towards  the 
river,  in  which  guns  may  be  planted  when  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a  place  of  immenfe  flrength.  Towards 
the  water  it  is  fo  flrongly  guarded  by  nature,  thatJt  is  found  unneceflary 
to  have  more  than  very  flight  walls ;  and  in  fome  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inacceflible,  are  no  walls  at  all.  There  are  feveral 
redoubts  and  batteries  however  here.  The  principal  battery,  which 
points  towards  the  bafon,  confifls  of  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
two  French  thirty-iix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mortars.;  this  battery 
is  flanked  by  another  of  fix  guns,  that  commands  the  pafTes  from  the 
lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  flrength  folely  to  the  hand  of- 
art,  and  here  the  fortifications  are  flupendous.  Confiderable  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to  theai  iince  the  place  has  been  in 
the  pofTeflion  of  Great  Britain;  but  even  at  the  time  when  it  belonged 
to  France,  the  works  were  fo  ftrong,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
du<ft  of  M.  de  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  it  is  almofl:  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  himfelf  would  not  have  been 
baffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  de  Montcalm,  when  the  firfl  intelligence  of  the  Britifh  army's 
having  afcended  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  carried  to  him,  inflead  of 
difbelieving  the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a  thing  impoflible,  marched 
immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving  General  Wolfe  time  to  form 
his  men ;  or  had  he,  when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy's 
procedure,  and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited  for  a 
large  divifion  of  his  troops,  whofe  flation  was  below  the  town,  and  who 
might  have  joined  him  in  two  hours,  inflead  of  marching  out  to  give 
General  Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the  time,  the 
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fate  of  the  day  might  have  turned  out  very  differently;  or  had  he,  in- 
ftead  of  hazarding  a  battle  at  all,  retired  within  the  wails  of  the  city  and. 
defended  it,  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  that  there  is  reafon  to  think,  it  might 
have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  Britifh  fhips  muft 
have  quitted  the  river,  and  General  Wolfe  would  confequently  have  been 
tinder  the  neceffity  of  railing  the  fiege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a  vain  attempt  to  make  an  affault  on  the 
lide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards  the  water,  where  the  rock  ig 
fo  fteep,  and  fo  ealily  defended;  his  objedt  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to 
carry  on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  extenJive  plain 
adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  higheffc 
part  of  the  point.  In  order  to  do  foj  he  firft  of  all  attempted  to  land 
his  troops  fome  miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  of  afcent  as 
above  the  town;  but  they  were  defended  by  a  large  divifion  of  the 
French  forces,  which  had  thrown  up  feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and  in 
attempting  to  land  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely  high,  and  fo 
fteep  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  the  French  they  were  deemed  inaccef- 
ilble.    Foiled,  however,  in  his  firft  attempt  to  get  on  fhore.  General 
Wolfe  formed  the  bold  defign  of  afcending  to  the  top  of  thefe  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.    To  prepare  the  way  for 
it,  pofTeliion  was  taken  of  Point  Levi,  the  point  fituated  oppofite  to  that 
on  which  Quebec  ftands,  and  from  thence  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
commenced  on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.    In  the  mean 
time  boats  were  prepared;  the  troops  embarked;  they  pafTed  the  town 
with  muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at  a  cove,  about 
two  miles  above.    The  foldiers  clambered  up  the  heiglits  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  puilies 
fixed  round  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  are  covered  from  top 
to  bottom.    At  the  top  the  plain  commences,  and  extends  clofe  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city;  here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  General  Wolfe  unhappily  periilied,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
X  that 
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that  fuccefs  which  they  lb  eminently  deferved.  The  fpot  where  the 
illuilrious  hero  breathed  his  laft  is  marked  with  a  large  flone,  on  which 
a  true  meridional  line  is  drawn. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  great  Wolfe  found  it  fuch  a  very  difficult 
fafk  to  get  polTeliion  of  Quebec,  and  that  it  has  been  rendered  fo  much 
l!ronger  fmce  his  time,  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently 
imagine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a  ruptare  with  Great  Britain,  they 
fteed  only  fend  an  army  thither,  and  the  place  muft  fall  into  their  hands 
irRmediately.  Arnold,  after  his  return  from  the  expedition ,  againft  the 
place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  ufed  frequently  to  declare, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  he  fhould  certainly  have  carried  it. 
But  however  that  expedition  may  be  admired  for  its  great  boldnefs,  it 
was,  in' reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  with  fuccefs  as  the  vanity 
of  Arnold  has  led  his  countrymen  to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  a  regular  fiege  were  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  when  they  came  before  it ;  it  was  only  by  attempting 
to  ftorm  it  at  an  unexpected  hour  that  they  faw  any  probability  of  wreft- 
ing  it  from  the  British.    The  night  of  the  thirty-firfl  of  December  was 
accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the  city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  moment 
in  three  places.    But  although  the  garriion  were  completely  furprifed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been  difmounted,  and  laid 
up  for  the  winter,  during  which  feafon  it  was  thought  impofTible  for  an 
army  to  make  an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  would  be  wanting  to 
repel  it,- yet  the  Americans  were  at  once  bafRed  in  their  attempt.  Ar- 
nold, in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John's  Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the 
back  part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham,  was  wounded, 
and  repuifed  _with  great  lofs.    Montgomery  furprifed  the,  guard  of  the 
firft  barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lower  town,  and  paffed  it ;  but  at  the  fe- 
cond  he  was  (hot,  and  his  men  were  driven  back.    The  third  divifion 
of  the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another  quarter,  which,  as 
I  have  before  faid,  lies  very  much  expofed,  by  paffing  over  the  ice : 
they  remained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  fire 
to  feme  buildings,  amongll  which  was  one  of  the  religious  houfes ;  but 
they  were  finally  dillodged  without  much  difficulty.    The  two  divifions 
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under  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  repulfed  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men :  the  different  detachments,  fent  down  from  the  upper  town 
againft  the  former,  did  not  altogether  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hun- 
dred men.  Arnold's  attack  was  the  maddefl  poflible  ;  for  St.  John's 
Gate,  and  the  walls  adjoining,  are  ftupendous,  and  a  perfon  need  but  fee 
them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  ftorm  them  muft  be  fruitlefs 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifications,  and  fituation  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  Quebec  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  ftrength  to  the  fe- 
verity  and  great  length  of  the  winter,  as  in  that  feafon  it  is  wholly 
impradicable  for  a  befieging  army  either  to  carry  on  any  works  or 
blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to  man  the  works  at  Quebec 
completely.  A  large  garrifon  is  always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of 
ilores  of  every  defcription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which  is  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Cape  is  flrongly  fortified,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  citadel  of  Quebec  j  it  commands  the  town  in 
every  dire£lion,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the  outfide  of  the  walls.  The 
evening  and  morning  guns,  and  all  falutes  and  iignals,  are  fired  from 
hence.  Notwithfhanding  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the  river, 
water  may  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top  of  it,  by  linking  wells  of 
a  moderate  depth,  and  in  feme  particular  places,  at  the  fides  of  the 
rock,  it  gufhes  out  in  large  ftreams.  The  water  is  of  a  very  good 
qu^ility. 

No  cenfus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of  houfes  and 
inhabitants  in  Quebec;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  and  fuburbs,  there  are  at  leaft  two  thoufand  dwel- 
lings J  at  the  rate  of  fix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants would  amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  About  rwo  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  French  extra<5lion.  The  fociety  in  Quebec  is 
agreeable,  and  very  extenfive  for  a  place  of  the  fize,  owing  to 
its  being  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  and  therefore  the  refidence 
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of  the  governor,  different  civil-officers,  principal  lawyers,  &c.  &c.  The. 
large  garrifon  conflantly  kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very  gay  and 
lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  moflly  inhiibited  by  the  traders  who 
are  concerned  with  the  fhipping,  and  it  is  a  very  difagreeable  place. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
hoLifes  in  moft  of  them,  the  air  is  much  confined  in  the  ftreets  next  to 
the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes  an  intolerable  flench  from  the  fhore 
whtn  the  tide  is  out.  The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable :  from  its  elevated  fituation  the  air  is  as  pure  as  poffible,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  never  oppreiTed  with  heat  in  fumraer ;  it  is  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  well  laid  out,  the  flreets  being  narrow  and  very  irre- 
gular. The  houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  built  of  flone,  and  except 
a  few,  erefted  of  late  years,  fmall,  ugly,  and  inconvenient. 

The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  refides,  is  a  plain  building  of  com-* 
mon  flone,  fituated  in  an  open  place,  the  houfes  round  which,  form 
three  fides  of  an  oblong  fquare.  It  confifls  of  two  parts.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fpacious  court.  The  for- 
mer ftands  juft  on  the  verge  of  an  inacceffible  part  of  the  rock;  behind 
it,  on  the  outfide,  there  is  a  long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a  pebble  were 
let  drop,  it  would  fall  at  leaft  fixty  feet  perpendicularly.  This  old  part 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  public  offices,  and  all  the  apartments  in  it 
are  fmall  and  ill  contrived ;  but  in  the  new  part,  which  flands  in  front 
of  the  other,  facing  the  fquare,  they  are  fpacious,  and  tolerably  well  fi- 
niflied,  but  none  of  them  can  be  called  elegant.  This  part  is  inhabited 
by  the  governor's  family.  The  chateau  is  built  without  any  regularity 
of  defign,  neither  the  old  nor  the  nev/  part  having  even  an  unifonn  front. 
It  is  not  a  place  of  flrength,  as  commonly  reprefented,  In  the  garden 
adjoining  to  it  is  merely  a  parap-et  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  with 
■embrafures,  in  which  a  few  fmall  guns  are  planted,  commanding  a  part 
of  the  lower  town.  Every  evening  during  fumm^er,  v/hen  the  weather 
is  fine,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garri  jn  parades  in  the  open  place 
before  the  chateau,  and  the  band  plays  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  which 
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time  the  place  becomes  the  re  fort  of  numbers  of  the  moft  genteel  people 
of  the  town,  and  has  a  very  gay  appearance. 

Oppofiteto  the  chateau  there  is  a monaftery  belonging  to  the  RecoUets  or 
Francifcan  friars  j  a  very  few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Contiguous 
to  this  building  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe  numbers 
have  diminiihed  even  ftill  fafter  than  that  of  the  RecoUets  j  one  old  man 
alone  of  the  brotherhood  is  left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
pofieflions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada,  bringing  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £.  10,000  rterling.  This  old  man,  whofe  lot  it  has  been 
to  outlive  all  the  reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a  Swifs :  in  his  youth 
he  was  no  more  than  a  porter  ta  the  college,  but  having  fbme  merit 
he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a  higher  fituation,  and  in  the  end 
created  a  lay  brother.  Though  a  very  old  man  he  is  extremely  healthy  j 
he  poffefies  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  is  much  beloved  on  account  of 
the  excellent  ufe  he  makes  of  his  large  fortune,  which  is  chiefly  ern- 
ploved  in  charitable  purpofes.  On  his  death  the  property  falls  to  tlae 
crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as  there  is  no  reftriftion  upon 
the  female  religious  orders,  they  are  all  well  filled.  The  largeil  of 
thern,  called  L'Hofpital  General,  flands  in  the  fuburbs,  outfide  of  the 
walls;  another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far  diftant  from  tlie 
chateau.  -  - 

•  The  engineer's  drawing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a  variety  of  models, 
-together  with  plans  of  the  fortlficafciGns  of  Quebec  and  other  fortreiles  in 
Canada,  is  an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining  thereto 
flands  the  houfe  where  the  legiflative  council  and  affembly  of  repre- 
fentatives  meet,  which  is  alfo  an  old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  the  legiHature. 

The  armoury  is  fitust.d  near  the  artillery  barrack,  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  About  ten  thoufmd  fland  of  arms  are  keV)t  in  it,  arranged  in 
a  fiaiilar  manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but,  if  poflible, 
with  greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  men, 
but  the  principal  barracks  are  calculated  to  contain  a  much  larger  num- 
ber I 
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ber;  they  ftand  in  the  market  pkce,  not  flir  didant  from  the  fquare  in 
which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more  in  the  heart  of  the  -town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of 
every  kind,  which  may  be  purchafed  at  a  much  more  moderate  price 
than  in  any  town  I  viiited  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  cu- 
riolity  to  a-ftrangsr  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs  yoked  in  little  carts,  that 
are  brought  into  this  market  by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Cana- 
dian dogs  are  found  extremely  ufeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there  is 
fcarcely  a  family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  does  not  keep  one  or  more 
of  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfound- 
land breed,  but  broader  acrofs  the  loin?,  and  have  fhorter  and  thicker 
legs ;  in  general  they  are  handfome,  and  wonderfully  docile  and  fagacious ; 
their  ftrength  is  prodigious ;  I  have  feen  a  fingle  dog,  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  draw  a  man  for  a  confiderable  diflance  that  could  not  weigh 
lefs  than  ten  ftone.  People,  during  the  winter  feafon,  frequently  perform 
long  journeys  on  the  fnow  with,  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  thefe  animals 
yoked  in  a  cariole  or  fledge. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making  mention  of  the  fcenery 
that  is  exhibited  to  the  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of 
Quebec,  which,  for -its  gran-deur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverlity,  furpaffes 
all  that  I  have  hitherto  feen  in  America,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  In  the  variegated  expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  ftu- 
pendous  rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  forefts  and  cultivated  plains, 
mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn  ftrike  the  attention,  and 
the  fenfes  are  almofh  bewildered  in  contemplating:  the  vaflnefs  of  the 
fcene.  Nature  is  here  feen  on  the  grandefi;  fcale ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf  any  thing  more  fublime 
than  are  the  feveral  profpefts  prefented  to  the  fight  of  the  de- 
lighted fpeftator.  From  Cape  Diamond,'  fituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the.  loftiefi:  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  the  profped:  is  confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that 
from  any  other  fpot.  A  greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you,  and 
the  eye  is  here  enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once,  than  at  any  other  place; 
but  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  view  from  the  cape  is  by  no  means-fo 
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fine  as  that,  for  inftance,  from  the  battery;  for  in  furveying  the  different 
objects  below  you  from  fuch  a  flupendous  height,  their  magnitude  is  in 
a  great  meafure  loft,  and  it  feems  as  if  you  Vv'ere  looking  at  a  draft  of 
the  country  more  than  at  the  country  itfelf.  It  is  the  upper  battery  that 
I  allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  v/ater.  Here,  if  you  ftand  but  a  few  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once  upon  the  river,  the  velTels 
upon  which,  as  they  fail  up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river  itfelf,. 
which  is  between  five  and  fix  miles  v/ide,  and  vifible  as  far  as  the 
diftant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  where  it  lofes  itfelf  amidft  the 
mountains  that  bound  it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ob- 
je6ls  in  nature,  and  on  a  fine  ftill  fummei's  evening  it  often  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  vaft  mirror,  where  the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  iky,  as 
well  as  the  images  of  the  different  objects  on  the  banks,  are  feen  reflected 
with  inconceivable  luftre.  The  foutherri  bank  of  the  river,  indented  fan- 
cifully v/ith  bays  and  promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a  fl:ate  of  nature, 
eloathed  with  lofty  trees;  but  the  oppofitp  fhore  is  thickly  covered  with 
houfes,  extending  as  along  other  parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned, 
in  one  uninterrupted  village,  feemingly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.^ 
On  this  fide  the  profpeft  is  terminated  by  an  extenfive  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  fiat  lands  fituated  between  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  not 
being  vifible  to  a  fpedator  at  Quebec,  it  feems  as  if  the  mountains- 
rofe  direftly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were  built  on  their  fi:eep 
and  rugged  fides. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when  feen  at  a  diftance^- 
they  do  not  appear  lefs  fo  on  a  more  clofe  infpedtion,  and  in  pafling 
through  them  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  moft  pleafing  variety  of  fine 
landfcapes,  whilfi:  the  mind  is  equally  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
content  and  happinefs  that  reigns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  if  a  country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pifturefque,  a  genial  and  healthy 
climate,  and  a  tolerable  fliare  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
people  happy,  none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians,  during 
this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year. 

Before 
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Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjecfl  entirely,  I  mufl:  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  two  fcenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  more  particularly  deferving  of 
attention  than  any  others.  The  one  is  the  Fall  of  the  River  Mont- 
morcncij  the  other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  former  flream  runs 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  feven  miles  below  Quebecj  the  latter  joins 
the  fame  river  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  above  the  city. 

The  Montmorenci  River  runs  in  a  very  irregular  courfe,  through  a 
wild  and  thickly  wooded  country,  over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it 
comes  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  dcfcends  in  one  unin- 
terrupted and  nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  llream  of  water  in  this  river,  except  at  the  time  of,  floods,  is  but 
fcanty,  but  being  broken  into  foam  by  rufhing  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  di- 
lated, and  in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a  flieet  of  water  of  no  inconliderable 
magnitude.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
fifty  tcet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  ei^aft  appearance  of  fno  w,  as 
when  thrown  in  heaps  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  it  feemingly  defcends 
with  a  very  flow  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  confiderable,  and 
when  the  fun  happens  to  fhine  bright  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prif- 
matic  colours  are  exhibited  in  it  in  all  their  variety  and  luftre.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a  fort  of  bafon,  as  it  were, 
by  a  mafs  of  rock,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this  it 
flows  with  a  gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  v/hich  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  diftant.  The  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  below  the  pre- 
cip'ce,  are  nearly  perpendicular  on  one  flde,  and  on  both,  inacceflible, 
fo  that  if  a  perfon  be  deflrous  of  getting,  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  he 
mufl:  defcend  down  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lav/rence,  and  walk  along  the 
margin  of  that  river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafm  throus;h  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a  perfon  failing  along  the  St.  Lav»^rence,  paft 
the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fall  appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada,  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  this  cataract,  that  he  built  a  dwelling  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from 
the  parlour  windows  of  which  it  is  feen  in  a  very  advantageous  point 
of  view.    In  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  neat  lav/n,  that  runs  down  the 
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whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  various  parts  of  it  little  fummer- 
houfes  have  been  eredcd,  each  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fall. 
There  is  alfo  a  fummer-houfe,  fituated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hang- 
ing diredly  over  the  precipice,  fo  that  if  a  bullet  were  dropped  from 
the  window,  it  would  defcend  in  a  perpendicular  line  at  leaft  two 
hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by  large  beams  of  timber, 
fixed  into  the  fides  of  the  chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have 
to  pafs  over  feveral  flights  of  fleps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  galleries, 
which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The  view  from  hence  is  tre- 
mendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid,  that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice 
is  eredled  are  in  a  fcate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful  of  en- 
tering into  it,  left  they  fhould  give  way ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any,  our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at 
once,  and  ftaid  there  a  confiderable  time,  notwithftanding  its  tremulous 
motion  at  every  ftep  we  trod.  That  the  beams  cannot  laft  for  ever  is 
certain  it  would  be  a  wife  meafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or 
repaired  in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  ftanding,  perfons 
will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  unfteady  fabrick  they  fupport, 
and  fhould  they  give  way  at  a  moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the 
cataftrophe  muft  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the  height  of  that  of  the 
Montmorenci,  but  then  it  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  fcenery  round  this  catarad:  is  much  fuperior  in  every 
'  refped  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montmorenci.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees  of  any  great  magnitude,  and  no- 
thing is  near  it  to  relieve  the  eye  ;  you  have  the  fall,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere,  on  the  contrary,  are 
covej'ed  with  trees  of  the  largeft  growth,  and  arnidft  the  piles  of  broken 
rocks,  which  He  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the  wildeft 
and  moft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  for  the  fall  itfelf,  its  grandeur 
varies  with  the  fpafon.  When  the  river  is  full,  a  body  of  water  comes 
ruflfing  ove;-  the  rocks  of  the  precipice,  th^t  aftonifiies  the  beholder; 
but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer, 
we  may  fay,  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  trifling.    At  this  feafon  there 
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are  few  but  what  would  prefer  the  fills  of  the  Montmorenci  River,  and 
I  am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  generality  of  people 
would  give  it  the  preference  at  all  times. 


LETTER  XXV, 

Of  the  Conflitiition,  Government ^  Laws,  and  Religion  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — EJiijnate  of  the  Expenfes  of  the  Civil  Liji,  of 
the  Military  EflabliJJjment,  and  the  Prefents  to  the  Indians. — Salaries 
of  certain  Officers  of  the  CrQwn.-^Imports  and  Exports^ — Taxes, 

Quebec. 

pROM  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1774,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  purfuance  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
which  was  then  pafTed,  a  legiflative  council  was  appointed  by  his 
Majefty  in  the  country;  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to 
twenty-three.  This  council  had  full  power  to  make  all  fuch  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  was  prohibited  from  levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his  Majefty's  appro- 
bation, within  fix  months  from  the  time  it  was  paifed,  and  no  ordinance, 
impofing  a  greater  punilhment  on  any  perfon  or  perfons  than  a  fine, 
or  rmprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid  without  his  Majefcy's 
afient,  lignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated  until  the  year  1791? 
when  an  adt  v/as  paiTed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  repealing  fo  much  of 
the  Qnebec  Biil  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  council,  and  to  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it ;  and  which  eilablifhed  the  prefent 
form  of  government* 
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The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  divided  into  two  diftinct  provinces; 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  fornaer  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Canada ;  the 
latter,  the  weftern  part,  fituated  on  the  northern  fides  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  through  which  the  boundary  line  runs,  that  fepa- 
rates  the  Britifh  territories  from  thofe  of  .  the  United  States.  The 
two  provinces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  line,  which  runs  north, 
24°  weft,  commencing  at  Point  au  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from  thence  to  the 
Utawas  or  Grand  River,  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower 
province,  as  the  town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is  vefted  in  the  governor,  who 
has  for  his  advice  an  executive  council  appointed  by  his  Majefty.  The 
legiflative  pov/er  of  each  province  is  veflied  in  the  governor,  a  legiflative 
council,  and  an  alTembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Their 
ads,  however,  are.  fubjed:  to  the  controul  of  his  Majefty,  and  in  fome 
particularcafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britifli  parliament. 

Bills  are  pafled  in  the  council  and  in  the  affembly  in  a  form  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  in  which  bills  are  carried  through  the  BritiHi  houfes' 
of  parliament ;  they  are  then  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  affent,  or  referves  them  for  his  Majelly's  pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  affents  to  are  put  in  force  immediately;  but  he  is 
bound  to  tranfmit  a  true  copy  of  them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may 
declare  his  difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become  void. 

Such  as  are  referved  for  his  Majefly's  affent  are  not  to  be  put  in  force 
until  that  is  received. 

Moreover,  every  aft  of  the  affembly  and  council,  which  goes  to  repeal 
or  vary  the  laws  or  regulations  that  were  in  exiftence  at  the  time  the 
prefcnt  conftitution  v/as  eflablidied  in  the  country  refpefting  tithes; 
the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  fupport  of  a  proteilant  clergy ;  the. 
conftituting  and  endowing  of  parfonages  or  redories ;  the  right  of  pre- 
fentation  to  the  fame,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  incumbents  ffiall 
h^old  them ;  the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any  form  or  mode  of  wor- 
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{hip-,  the  impofing  of  any  burdens  and  difqualifications  on  account  of  the 
fame ;  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accaftomed  dues  j  the 
impofing  or  granting  of  any  further  .dues  or  emoluments  to  any  ecclefi- 
aftics ;  the  eftablifhment  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England ;  the 
King's  prerogative,  touching  the  granting  of  wafte  lands  of  the  crown 
within  the  province  j  every  fuch  3.3:,  before  it  receives  the  royal  aflent, 
mufl:  be  laid  before  both  houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
King  muft  not  give  his  aflent  thereto  until  thirty  days  after  the  fame 
has  been  laid  before  parliament ;  and  in  cafe  either  houfe  of  parliament 
prefents  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  withhold  his  allent  to  any  fuch  ad  or 
ads,  it  cannot  be  given. 

-  By  an  ad  pafled  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty's  reign, 
the  Britifh  parliament  has  alfo  the  power  of  making  any  regulations 
which  may  be  found  expedient,  refpeding  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  and  alfo  of  impofing  import  and  export  duties ;  but  all 
fuch  duties  are  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in> 
iiich  a  manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and  aflembly  di- 
.red. 

The  legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifteen  members ; 
that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  The  number  of  the  members  in  each 
province  muft  never  be  lefs  than  this;  but  it  may  be  increafed  whenever 
his  Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inftrument  under  the 
great  leal  of  the  province,  figned  by  the  governor,  who  is  inverted  with 
powers  for  that  purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a  counfellor 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one  who  is  not  a  natural 
born  fubjed,  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized  according  to  ad  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he  may  confer  on  any  perfons 
hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a  right  annexed  to  them  of  being  fum- 
moned  to  fit  in  this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  the  right,  however,  cannot.be  acknowledged  if  the 
heir  has  been  abfent  from  the  province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty, 
fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together,  between 
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the  time  of  his  fucceeding  to  the  right  and  the  time  of  his  demanding  it. 
The  right  is  forfeited  alfo,  if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by  an  inftru- 
ment  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  fhould  decree  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  a  counfellor,  after  having  taken  his  feat,  abfent  himfelf  from  the 
province  for  tv^'o  years  fucceffively,  without  leave  from  his  Majefty,  fig- 
iiified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  council,  fo  forfeited,  are 
only  to  be  fufpended  during  the  life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death 
they  defcend  with  the  titles  to  the  next  heirs  *. 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fitting  in  the  council 
are  extinguifhed. 

All  queflions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fummoned  to  the  council 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  council ;  hut  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  their 
decifion  to  his  Majefty  in  his  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  ipeaker 
of  the  council. 

The  aflembly  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifty  members,  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada  of  fixteen  j  neither  affembly  is  ever  to  confift  of  a  lefs 
number.  ^ 

The  members  for  diftrid:s,  circles,  or  counties,  are  chofen  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  poflefled  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
freehold,  in  fief,  in  boture,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
{hillings,  clear  of  all  rents,  charges,  &c.  The  members  for  towns 
or  townfhips  are  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as 
poffefs  houfes  and  lands  for  [their  own  ufe,  of  the  yearly  value  of  five 
pounds  fterling,  or  as  have  refided  in  the  town  or  townfhip  for  one  year, 
and  paid  a  rent  for  a  houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly. 

*  No  hereditary  titles,  with  this  right  annexed,  have  yet  been  conferred  on  any  perfons  In 
Canada  by  his  Britannic  Majefty. 

No 
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No  pcrfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a  member  of  the  ailembly,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  legillative  council,  or  a  minifter,  prieft,  ecclefiaftic,  or 
religious  perfonage  of  the  church  of  England,  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
church. 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who  is  not  twenty-one  years 
of  age'j  nor  any  pcrfon,  not  a  natural  born  fubjed:,  or  who  has  not  been 
naturalized,  either  by  law  or  conquefl ;  nor  any  one  who  has  been 
attainted  of  treafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majedy's  dominions,  or  who  has 
been  difqualified  by  an  ad  of  affembly  and  council. 

Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  muft  take  an  oath,  either  in  French  or 
Englifli,  that  he  is  of  age ;  that  he  is  qualified  to  vote  according  to  law; 
and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  that  eledlion. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  the  place  of  feffion,  and  of 
calling  together,  of  proroguing,  and  of  dilTolving  the  afiembly. 

The  aiTembly  is  not  to  lall  longer  than  four  years,  but  it  may  bedif- 
folved  fooner.  The  governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at  leafl  once  in  each 
year. 

The  oath  of  a  memiber,  on  taking  his  feat,  is  comprifed  in  a  few  words : 
he  promifes  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful  fovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the-province  of  Canada  dependant  upon  it ;  to  defend 
him  againft  all  traitorous  confpiracies  and  attempts  againft  his  perfon ; 
and  to  make  known  to  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  tim^e  be  acquahited  with  ;  all  which  he  promifes  without 
mental  evafion,  refervation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
nouncing all  pardons  and  difpenfations  from  any  perfon  or  power  what- 
foever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  civil  capacity  :  in  military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the 
lower  province  takes  precedence,  as  he  is  ufually  created  captain  general 
of  his  Majefty's  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  judicature  in  each  province  was  eftablifhed  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774.  By  this  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  all  perfons 
in  the  country  fhould  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  poffeflions  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  the  conqueft,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 
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then  exifling  in  Canada  ;  and  that  all  controverlies  relative  to  property 
or  civil  rights  fhould  alfo  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws  and  ufages, 
Thefe  old  laws  and  ufages,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to  the  lands 
which  might  thereafter  be  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majefty  in  free  and 
common  foe  age :  here  Englifli  laws  were  to  be  in  full  force ;  fo  tliaf 
the  *  Englifli  inhabitants,  who  have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new 
lands,  are  not  fubjed  to  the  controul  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that  were 
exifting  in  Canada  when  the  country  was  conquered,  except  a  difpute 
concerning  property  or  civil  rights  fhould  arife  between  any  of  them 
and  the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend  to  civil  liberty  would  wi{h 
to  fee  thefe  laws  aboliflied,  for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  poor  ;  but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabitants  remain  fo- 
wedded  as  they  are  at  prefent  to  old  cuftoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there 
is  little  hope  of  feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  French  laws  were  fufFered  by  the  Quebec  bill  to 
exifl:,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  eftabliilied 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country;  "  and  this  was  one  of  the 
**  happieft  circumftances,"  as  the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  *'  that  Canada 
"  could  experience,  as  deliberate,  rational,  public  trials  took  place  of 
**  the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfaftions  of  a  cruel  inquifition ;  and 
"  as  a  tribunal,  that  had  theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was 
**  filled  with  humane  judges,  more- difpofed  to  acknowledge  innocence 
**  than  to  fuppofe  criminality." 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  the  perfon  adminiilering 
the  government,  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  the  chief 
juflices  of  the  province,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or 
any  five  of  them,  form  a  court  of  appeal,  the  judges  however  excepted 
of  that  diftrid;  from  whence  the  appeal  is  made.    From  the  decifiort 

*  I  muft  obferve  here  once  for  all  that  by  Englifh  inhabitants  I  mean  all  thofe  whofc  native 
language  is  Eirglilh,  in  contradiflinftion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  extradion,  who  univerfally 
fpeak  the  French  language,  and  no  other. 
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of  this  court  an  appeal  may  be  had  in  certain  cafes  to  the  King  in 
council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleft  extent  of  the  word,  in  both 
provinces  ;  and  no  difqualifications  are  impofed  on  any  perfons  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  by  the  Quebec  bill  of  1774, 
the  ecclefiaflics  of  that  perfuafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all 
the  dues  which,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accuftomed  to  re- 
ceive, as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  j 
but  they  cannot  exa£t  any  dues  or  tithes  from  Proteftants,  or  off  lands 
held  by  Proteftants,  although  formerly  fuch  lands  might  have  been 
fubjefted  to  dues  and  titlies  for  the  fupport  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  dues  and  tithes  from  off  thefe  lands  are  ftill,  however,  to 
be  paid;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  referved,  in  the  hands  of  his  Majcfty's 
receiver  general,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  actually  reliding 
in  the  province. 

By  the  ad:  of  the  year  179 1,  alfo,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  governor 
fhould  allot  oat -of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  /hould 
be  granted  after  that  period,  one-feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a  Proteftant 
clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe  ,  and  all  fuch' allotments  muft 
be  particularly  fpecified  in  every  grant  of  wafte  lands,  otherwife  the 
grant  is  void. 

With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  the  governor  is  authorized 
to  conftitute  or  eredt  parfonages  or  reftories,  and  to  endow  them  out  of 
thefe  appropriations,  and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  which'  incumbents  are  to 
perform  the  fame  duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  rectories  in  the 
fame  mitoner  as'  incu^nbents  of  the  church  of  England  do  in.  'that' 
country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  both  provinces,  confifts  at 
prefent  of  tv/elve  perfons  only,  including  the  bifliop  of  Quebec  j '  that' 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  tonfifts  of  no  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix viz.  a  bifhop,  who  takes  his  title  from  Quebec; 
...     §  his 
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his  "  coadjuteur  elu,"  who  is  blihop  of  Canathe,  three  vicars  general, 
and  one  hundred  and  fixteen  curates  and  miffionarit;s,  all  of  whom  are 
refident  in  the  lower  province,  except  five  curates  and  milTionarics. 

The  number  of  the  difien ting  clergy,  in  both  provinces,  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  exDcnces  of  the  civil  life  in  Lov/er  Canada  are  ePcimated  at 
jf.  20,000  flerling  per  annum,  one  half  of  which  is  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  by  the  province,  out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the  civil,  lift  in  Upper 
Canada  is  confiderably  lefs;  perhaps  not  fo  much  as  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  lower  province. 

The  military  eftablidiment  in  both  provinces,  together  with  the  re- 
pairs of  fortifications,  6cc.  are  computed  to  coft  Great  Britain  annually 
£,  1 00,00.0  fterling. 

The  prefents  diftributed  amongH:  the  Indians,  and  the  falaries  paid  to 
the  different  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  eftimated  at  100,000 
fterling  more,  annually. 

Amongfl  tlie  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are,  fuperintendants 
general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  infpeiftors  general,  deputy  inlpediors  ge- 
neral, fecretaries,  affiftant  fecretaries,fi;orekeepers,  clerks,  agents,  interpre- 
ters, iffiiers  of  provifions,  furgeons,  gunfmiths,  &c.  &cc.  &c.  mofl  of  whom, 
in  the  lower  province,  have  nov/  finecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In- 
dians in  the  country ;  but  in  the  upper  province  they  have  adtive  fervice 
to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  ifTuing  prefents  to  fuch  a  large  amount 
amongft  the  Indians,  more  will  be  faid  in  the  afterpart  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  fome  of  the  falaries  paid  to  the  officers 
of  government  in  Lower  Canada. 

Governor  general        -       -  -       «        -  2,000  

Lieutenant  governor  —  -  -  ^  -  -  1,500  —  — - 
Executive  counfellors,  each  -  -  -  -joo  —  — 
Attorney  general  -  -  .  ,  .  «  ^oo  —  — 
Solicitor  general         -       -       -       «        _       ,      200  — 

Secretary  and  regifter  to  the  province     -     -     .    .     400  • 

Clerk 
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£'    s-,  d. 

Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire  wood  and  ftationary    1 20  —  — . 

Secretary  to  the  governor       -       -       -       _      -      200  —   

French  fecretary  to  the  governor,  and  tranflator  to  the 

council       _       _        _         _       _         .       _      200  '  1 

Chief  juliice  of  Quebec,  who  is  chief  juftice  of  the 

province  1,200  . 

Chief  juftice  of  Montreal       ~       .       .       .       .  ^00  —  — 

Chief  juftice  of  Three  Rivers        -       -        -        -  ^00  —  -— . 

Receiver  general        -       -       -       -        -        -     400    — 

Surveyor  general  of  lands       -       -        -       -       .  ^00  —  

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office        -        -        -  1^0  —  — 

Surveyor  of  woods       -        -       -       -       -        .  200   

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec         -       -       -                -  joo— -  — 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal         -               *  100  —  — 

Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers         -        -        -        «  60  —  — 

Superintendant  of  provincial  poft  houfes     -    -     -    -  100  •—  — 

Clerk  of  the  terraro  of  the  king's  domain    -    -    •    -  90  — 

Clerk  of  the  crown       -       «                       -  100  —-  — 

Infpecftor  of  police  at  Quebec        •  -              -  ■-       -  100  —  — • 

Infpedtor  of  police  at  Montreal       »       -       -       -  100  —  — 

Four  miflionaries  to  Indians,  each      -      -       -      -  —  — -» 

One  miffionary  to  Indians       -       -     —               ■  ,  — _  — . 

Schoolmaller  at  Quebec       -       -        -       -      .  -  100  —  — 

Schoolmafter  at  Montreal       -       -       -       -  —  — 

Schoolaiafter  at  Carlifle,  Bay  de  Chaleurs         -        -  25  •—  — • 
Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to  fweep  the 

chimneys  of  the  poor       -       '  -       -        •       -  60 
Salary  of  the  bifhop  of  Quebec,  who  is  billiop  of  both 

provinces        -        -        -                        «         -  2,000  —  — 
The  penfions,  between  January  1 794  and  January  1795? 

amounted  to       -       -        -        -       =-       -  1,782    6  7 
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A  Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjed  to  Duty  on  Laiportation  into 
Canada,  and  of  the  Duties  payable  thereon. 

J.  d. 

Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufadurc  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, per  gallon       -       -       -       -       -         -   2 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the  colonies  in  the 


Weft  Indies,  per  gallon        -     .-        -  — 
Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  m.anufadture,  imported  from 

Great  Britain,.,.per  gallon      -        -       -        -      -  i  — . 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  -  -  -  ^  2 
Rum  or  fpirits  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  per 

gallon       -       -       -       -       -       -      -      -  --^i— . 

MolafTes  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britifh  fhipping,  per 

.  gallon       -       -       -       -       _       -      -       -  —  —  2 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon       -       -      -      -        -  ^ 

MolafTes  or  Syrups  legally  imported  in  other  than  Britiih 

fhipping,  per  gallon       -       -         -       -         -  —  —  6 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  -  3 

Madeira  y/ine,  per  gallon       -       -       -       -  6 


Other  wine  -       -  - 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  diredly  from  Madeira, 
or  from  any  of  the  African  iflands,  into  Canada ;  but 
no  European  wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 


through  England. 

Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.       -  -  -     -  -  —  i 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  -  -  -  -  —  — | 

Coffee,  per  lb.       -       -  -  -  -      -'  -  —  -—2 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.       -       -  -  -      -  -  . —  —  2 

Playing  cards,  per  pack       -       -  -     -  -  —  —  2 

Salt,  the  minot       -       -  -  -  -  —  —.4 


N.  B.  The  minot  is  a  meafure  commonly  ufed  in  Canada,  which 
is  to  the  Winchefter  bufhel,  as  100  is  to  108,765. 
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The  imports  into  Canada  confift  of  all  the  various  articles  which  a 
young  country,  that  does  not  manufadure  much  for  its  own  ufe,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  ftand  in  need  of;  fuch  as  earthen  ware,  hardware,^  and 
houfehold  furniture,  except  of  the  eoarfer  kinds;  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  haberdafliery,  hofiery,  &c.  j  paper,  ftationary,  leather  and^manu- 
faftures  of  leather,  groceries,  wines,  fpirits.  Weft  Indian  produce.  Sec.  &c. ; 
cordage  of  every  defcription,  and  even  the  eoarfer  manufad:ures  of  iron, 
are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Handbills, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  befl:  advantage, 
have  been  afiiduoufly  circulated  amongft  the  farmers,  and  pofted  up  at 
all  the  public  houfes.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the 
French  Canadians  out  of  their  old  ways,  fo  that  very  little  hemp  has 
been  raifed  in  confequence  of  the  pains  that  have  been  thus  taken^  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  raifed  for  a  confiderable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  i  but 
works  for  the  fmelting  and  manufa(^l:uring  of  it  have  been  ereded  at 
one  place  only,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
works  were  ereded  by  the  king  of  France  fome  time  before  the 
conqueft :  they  are  now  the  property  of  the  Britifh  government,  and 
are  rented  out  to  the  perfons  who  hold  them  at  prefent.  WheL 
the  leafe  expires,  which  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  works,  as  the  bank 
of  ore,  from  whence  they  are  fupplied,  is  nearly  exhaufted.  The 
works  confift  of  a  forge  and  a  foundry :  iron  ftoves  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufadlured  in  the  latter ;  but  they  are  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftic  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  moft  parts  of  Canada,  con- 
fining of  linen  and  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths  j  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  articles  ufed  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great 
Britain, 

F  f  The 
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The  exports  from  ^Canada  conlifl  of  furs  and  pelts  in  immenfe  quan-^ 
titles  J  of  wheat,  flour,  flax-feed,  potafli,  timber,  ftaves,  and  lumber  of 
all  forts  J  dried  fifh,  oil,  ginleng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  employs,  it  is  faid,  about 
feven  thoufand  tons  of  ihipping  annually. 


LETTER  XXVL 

Of  the  Soil  and  ProdtiBions  of  Lower  Canada. — Obfervations  on  the  Manit^ 
failure  of  Sugar  from  the  Maple-tree. — Of  the  Climate  of  Lower 
Canada. — Amufements  of  People  of  all  Defcriptions  during  Winter, — 
Carioles. — Manner  of  guarding  againji  the  Cold, — Great  Hardinefs  of  the' 
Horfes. — State  of  the  River  St,  Lawrence  on  the  Difolution  of  Winter^ 
"—Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring. — Agreeablenefs  of  the 
Bummer  and-  Autumn  Seafons, 

Quebec. 

''JpH  E  eaflern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrencej  is  mountainous  ^  between  Quebec  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Utawas  River  alfo  a  few  fcattered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with  J  but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  flat. 

The  foil,  except  where  fmall  trails  of  flony  and  fandy  land  inter- 
vene, confifl:s  principally  of  a  loofe  dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a  bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  furface  is  extremely  fertile,  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  than  that  it  continues  to  yield  plen- 
tiful crops,  notwithflianding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  Canadians  have^  begun 
to  manure  their  lands,  and  many  ftill  continue,  from  father  to  fon, 
to  work  the  fame  fields  without  intermiffion,  and  without  ever 
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putting  any  manure  upon  them,  yet  the  land  is  not  exhaujled,  as  it 
v/ould  be  in  the  United  States.  The  manure  principally  made  ufe  of 
by  thofe  who  are  the  befl  farmers  is  marl,  found  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  many  places  along  the  fliores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 

The  foil  of  Lower  Canada  is  particularly  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fmall 
grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well  in  it ;  it  is  only  raifed,  however,  in 
fmall  quantities  for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  ufed  in 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco  is  of  a  m^uch 
milder  quality  than  that  grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia :  the  fnufF 
made  from  it  is  held  in  great  eftimation. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to  the  greatefl  per- 
fection in  Canada,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  European  fruits :  the  currants, 
goofeberries,  and  rafpberries  are  in  particular  very  fine  j  the  latter  are 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profulion  in  the  woods;  the  vine  is  alfo 
indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which  it  produces  in  its  uncultivated  ftate 
are  very  poor,  four,  and  but  little  larger  than  fine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forefts  of  Canada  is  prodigious, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  there  many  kinds  are  ftill  unknown  :  beech 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  alhes,  pines,  fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each 
of  which  feveral  different  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with;  the  fugar 
maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country,  a  tree 
never  feen  but  upon  good  ground.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  very 
valuable  tree  in  Canada  ;  the  one  called  the  fv/amp  maple,  from  its 
being  generally  found  upon  low  lands  ;  the  other,  the  mountain  or  curled 
maple,  from  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the 
wood  being  very  beautifully  variegated  with  little  flripes  and  curls. 
The  former  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fap,  in  proportion  to  its, 
fize,  than  the  other,  but  this  fap  does  not  aftbrd  fo  much  fugar  as  that 
of  tile  curled  miaple.  A  pound  of  fugar  is  frequently  procured  from 
two  or  three  gallons  of  the  lap  of  the  curled  maple,  whereas  no  more 
than  the  fame  quantity  can  be  had  from  fix  or  feven  gallons  of  that  of 
the  fwamp. 

The  mofi;  approved  method  of  getting  the  fap  is  by  piercing  a  hole 
with  an  auger  in  the  fide  of  the  tree,  of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  h7ilf 
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in  diameter,  an^  t^o  or  three  inches  in  depth,  obliquely  upwards;  but 
the  mofl  comn:ion  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting  a  large  galli  in  the 
tree  with  an  axe.  Ih  each  cafe  a  fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  and  a  vefTel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  liquor  as  it 
falls. 

A  maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches  will  commonly  yield 
fufficient  fap  for  making  five  pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and  inflances 
have  been  known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually  for  a 
feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been  gafhed  and  mangled  withi 
an  axe  will  not  lad  by  any  means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been 
carefully  pierced  with  an  auger ;  the  axe,  however,  is  generally  ufei, 
becaufe  the  fap  diflils  much  fafter  from  the  wound  made  by  it  than 
from  that  made  by  an  auger,  and  it  is  always  an  objedt  with  the  farmer, 
to  have  the  fap  brought  home,  and  boiled  dov/n  as  fpeedily  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may  not  interfere  with  his  other  agri- 
cultural purfuits.  The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  when  the  fap 
begins  to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  fpring,  which  is  jufl  the  time 
that  the  farmer  is  m.oft  bufied  in  making  preparations  for  fowing  his 
grain. 

•  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fad,  that  thefe  trees,,  after  having  been  tapped 
for  fix  or  feven  fucceffive  years,  always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on 
being  firft  wounded  y  this  fap,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  which  the 
trees  diftil  for  the  firfl:  time ;  but  from  its  coming  in  an  increafed  por-  ' 
tion,  as  much  fugar  is  generally  procured  from  a  fmgle  tree  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firfir. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  made  ufe  of  in  the  country 
parts  of  Canada ;  it  is  very  generally  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  whither  it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  attend 
the  markets,  juft  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of  country  produce.  The 
moft  common  form  in  which  it  is  feen  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes, 
precifely  as  it  comes  out  of  the  velTel  where  it  is  boiled  down  from 
the  fap*  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a  very  dark  colour  in  general,  and  very ' 
hard  j  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  fcraped  down  with  a  knife,  and  when 
thus  reduced  into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  qf  a  much  lightej:  cafl,  and 
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cot  unlike  Weft  Indian  mufcovada  or  grained  fngar.  If  the  maple  fugar 
be  carefully  boiled  with  lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other 
article s.ufually  employed  for  clarifying  fugar,  and  properly  granulated,  by^ 
the  draining  off  of  the  melaffes,  it  is  by  no  means  inferior,  either  in 
point  of  ftrength,  flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Weft  Indian 
fugar  whatfoever:  fimply  boiled  down  into  cakes  with  milk  or  whites 
of  eggs  It  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth,.of  Quebec,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  gene- 
ral hofpital  in  Canada,  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments  upon  the  ma- 
nufadure  of  maple  fugar ;  he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  beft  lump  fugar  that  is  made  in  England.  To  con- 
vince the  Canadians  alfo,  who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they 
are  credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  maple  fugar  which  they  faw 
thus  refined,  he  has  contrived  to  leave  large  lumps,  exhibiting  the  fu- 
gar in  its  different  ftage§  towards  refinement,  the  lov/er  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  fimilar  to  the  common  cakes,  the  middle  part  gra- 
nulated, and  the  upper  part  refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  melafi'es  alone  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  expence  of  refining  the  maple  fugar,  if  a  manufac- 
tory for  that  purpofe  were  eftablhhed.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  eftablifti  one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but  they  have  never  fucceeded, 
as  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not 
fufficient  capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  concluded  from  this,  that  a  manufadlory  of  the  fort  would  not  fuc- 
ceed  if  conduced  by  judicious  perfons  that  had  ample  funds  for  the  bu- 
linefs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  anfwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fappofe,  that  a  manufadtory  for  making 
the  fugar  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  for  refining  it,,,  might  be  efta- 
bliftied  with  advantage.. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Canada,  entirely  covered 
■with  maple  trees  alone ;  but  the  trees  are  moft  ufually  found  growing 
mixed  with  others,  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  maple  trees  to 
every  acre.  Thoufands  and  thoufands  of  acres  might  be  procured,  withia 
^  very  fliort  diftance  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  fliilling 
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an  acre,  on  each  of  which  thirty  maple  trees  would  be  found ;  but  fup- 
pofing  that  only  twenty-five  trees  were  fouad  on  each  acre,  then  on  a 
track  of  five  thoufand  acres,  fuppofing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds 
of  fi-igar,  5,580  cvvt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might  be  made  an- 
nually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a  growth  fuflicient  for  yielding  five  pounds  of 
fugar  annually  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years ;  as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds 
of  trees,  therefore,  v/ere  cut  away  for  different  purpofes,  maples  might  be 
planted  in  their  room,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time 
that  the  old  maple  trees  failed.  Moreover,  if  thefe  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rov/s  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colleding  the  fap  from  them  would 
be  much  lefs  than  if  they  ftood  widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  na- 
tural ftate,  and  of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  fugar  would  be  con- 
fiderably  lefTened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples  were  conflantly  fet 
out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as  they  were  cut  down,  the  eflate,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fligar  as  it  did 
originally. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  horfes  and  men 
in  the  woods  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  proper  for  m.aking  the  fugar  would 
be  fo  great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufactory  of  the  fugar  on 
an  extenfive  fcale  abortive.  This  might  be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fubjed:  has  been  principally  difcuffed,  and 
where  it  is  that  this  obiedtion  has  been  made  3  but  it  would  not  hold 
good  in  Canada.  I'Jany  tracks,  containing  five  thoufand  acres  each,  of 
fugar  maple  land,  might  be  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no 
part  of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englifli  miles  diftant 
from  a  populous  village.  The  whole  labour  of  boiling  in  each  year 
Would  be  over  in  the  fpace  of  fix  v/eeksj  the  trouble  therefore  of  carry- 
ing food  during  that  period,  for  the  men, and  horfes  that  were  wanting 
for  the  manufadory,  from  a  village  into  the  woods,  would  be  trifling,  and 
a  few  huts  mij^ht  be  built  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
fmall  expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying  the  fap  from  the  trees,  that 
grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling  houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  another  ob- 
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jedlion  to  the  eilablifhment  of  an  extenfive  fiigar  manufadory  in  the 
woods. 

The  Tap,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  collected  by  private  famrlies,  by 
fetting  a  ve/Tel  into  which  it  drops,  under  each  tree,  and  from  thence 
carried  by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  boiled.    If  a  regular  ma- 
nufadory,  however,  were  eflabliflied,  the  fap  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
boiling  houfe  with  far  lefs  labour;  fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed 
under  the  wounds  in  each  trees,  by  which  means  the  fap  might  eafily 
be  conveyed  to  the  diflance  of  twenty  yards,  if  it  were  thought  neceffary, 
into  refervoirs.    Three  or  four  of  thefe  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on  an 
acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  Vv'oods,  fo  as  to  admit  carts  with 
proper  velTels  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap 
to  the  boiling  houfes.    Mere  fneds  would  anfwer  for  boiling  houfes,  and 
thefe  might  be  ere6ted  at  various  different  places  on  the  elliate,  in  order  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  fap  a  great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  fo  as  to  clear  an  avenue  for 
a  cart,  would  not  be  much  ;  neither  would  that  of  making  the  fpouts,  and 
common  tubs  for  refervoirs,  be  great  in  a  country  abounding  with  wood  j 
the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch  means  would,  howeverj  be  very 
confiderable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private  families,  who  have  to  carry 
the  fap  by  hand  from  each  tree  to  their  ov/n  houfes,  and  often  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the- woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  v/ith  all  this 
labour,  afford  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  v/ith  that  which  comes  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at ;  when 
it  is  confidered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall  expence,  on  the  firft  year, 
of  making  a  few  wooden  fpouts  and  tubs,  a  very  great,  portion  of  labour 
would  be  faved,  and  of  courfe  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar  would  be , 
far  greater  ;  there  is  good  foundation  for  thinking,  that  if  a  manufadory, 
were  eftabliflied  on  fuch  a  plan  as  I  have  hinted  at,  it  would -anfwer 
extremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a  fhort  time  become  ^, 
principal  article  of  foreign  commerce  in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufeful  in  yielding  fugar ;  mo,ft  . 
excellent  vinegar  may  likewife  be  made  from'  it..    In  company  -with. 
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fevcral  gentlemen  I  tailed  vinegar  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Nooth,  allowed 
by  every  one  prefcnt  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  bcft  French  white  wine 
vinegar ;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pofTelTed  equal  acidity,  it  had  a 
more  deliciotis  flavour. 

Good  table  beer  may  like  wife  be  made  from  the  fap,  which  many 
would  miflake  for  malt  liquor. 

If  diftilled,  the  fap  affords  a  very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extrernely  pure,  and  the  climate  is  deem- 
ed uncommonly  falubrious,  except  only  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
province,  high  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
almoR-  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New  England,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants  fiifFer  to  a  great  degree 
from  intermittent  fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate 
refembles  very  much  that  of  the  flates  of  New  England ;  the  people 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  intermlttents  are  quite  unknown.  This 
great  difference  in  the  healthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  different  afpedls  of  the  country;  to  the  eafl.  Lower 
Canada,  like  New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  ex- 
tended flat. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  are  amazing ;  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft  the  thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit,  is  often 
known  to  rife  to  96°,  yet  a  winter  fcarcely  paflfes  over  but  even  the 
mercury  itfelf  freezes.  Thofe  very  fadden  tranfltions,  however,  from 
heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in  the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada;  the  feafons  alfo  are  much 
more  regular. 

The  fnow  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November ;  but  fometimes  it 
comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Odeber.  This  is  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  year ;  the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and  the 
{ky  dark  and  gloomy ;  two  days  feldom  pafs  over  together  without  a  fall 
either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By  the  end  of  the  firft  or  fecond  week,  how- 
ever, in  December,  the  clouds  are  generally  diflx)lved,  the  froft  fets  in, 
the  flcy  aflTumes  a  bright  and  azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  it  con- 
tinues the  fame,  without  being  obfcured  by  a  Angle  cloud. 
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The  greateft  degree  of  cold  which  they  experience  ia  Canada,  Is 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  for  a  few  days  it  is  fometimes  fo 
intenfe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  human  being  to  remain  out  of 
doors  for  any  confiderable  time,  without  evident  danger  of  being  froft 
bitten.  Thefe  very  cold  days,  however,  do  not  come  altogether,  but 
intervene  generally  at  fome  little  diftance  from  each  other  and  between 
them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fometimes  fo  warm  that  people 
in  exercife,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feel  difpofed  to  lay  afide  the  thick 
fur  cloaks  ufually  worn  out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  pafied  a  winter  in  Canada,  have  by  no  means 
that  dread  of  its  feverity,  which  fome  would  have  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  is  commonly  felt  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  as  for  the  Canadians  themfelves,  they  prefer  the 
winter  to  every  other  feafon  ;  indeed  I  never  met  with  a  Canadian, 
rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  bnt  what  was  of  that  opinion ;  nor 
ought  this  to  excite  our  furprife,  when  jt  is  confidered  that  they  pafs 
•the  winter  fo  very  differently  from  what  we  do.  If  a  Canadian  were 
jdoomed  to  fpend  but  fix  weeks  only  in  the  country  parts  of  England, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  v/ith  fnow,  I  dare  venture  to  fay  that 
he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the  famenefs  which  then  pervaded  the 
face  of  nature,  and  as  defirous  of  beholding  a  green  field  once  more,  as 
any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general  amufement.  The  clear 
frofly  weather  no  fboner  commences,  than  all  thoughts  about  bufinefs 
are  laid  afide,  and  every  one  devotes  himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inha- 
bitants meet  in  convivial  parties  at  each  other's  houfes,  and  pafs  the  day 
with  mufic,  dancing,  card-playing,  and  every  focial  entertainment  that 
can  beguile  the  time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular,  fucii  a  conftant  and 
friendly  intercourfe  is  kept  up  amongft  the  inhabitants,  that,  as  I  have 
often  heard  it  mentioned,  it  appears  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited 
i>ut  by  one  large  family. 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  Hedges,  the  Canadians  tranfport  themfelves 
over  the  fnow,  from  place  to  place,  in  the  mofi:  agreeable  manner,  and 
with  a  degree  of  fwiftnefs  that  appears  almofi:  incredible ;  for  with  the  fame 
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horfe  it  is  pomble  to  go  eighty  miles  in  a  day.  To  light  is  the  draft  of 
one  of  thefe  carriages,  and  fo  favourable  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of  the 
horfe.  The  Canadian  cariole  or  fledge  is  calculated  to  hold  two  perfons 
and  a  driver  j  it  is  ufualiy  drawn  by  one  horfe;  if  two  horfes  are  made 
ufe  of,  they  are  put  one  before  the  other,  as  the  track  in  the  roads  will 
not  admit  of  their  going  abreafi;.  The  fhape  of  the  carriage  is  varied 
according  to  fancy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  emulation  amongft  the  gentle- 
men, who  fhall  have  the  handfomefi  one.  There  are  two  diftindl  kinds^ 
however,  of  carioles,  the  open  and  the  covered.  The  former  is  com- 
monly fomewhat  like  the  body  of  a  capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  runners 
or  Aides,  fimilar  in  fhape  to  the  irons  of  a  pair  of  fkates;  the  latter  con* 
fills  of  the  body  of  a  chariot  put  on  runners  in  the  lame  manner,  and  co- 
vered entirely  over  with  furs,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  keep  oat 
the  cold  much  better  than  any  other  covering  whatfoever.  Covered  ca- 
rioles are  not  much  liked,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  a  party 
in  the  evening,  for  the  great  pleafiire  of  carioling.  conSfts  in  feeing 
and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  out  in  mofl:  fuperb  drefles  of 
furs.  The  carioles  glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Aiding  along,  that  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
a  number  of  bells  attached  to  the  harnefs,  or  a  perfon  continually- 
founding  a  horn  to  guard  againfh  accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to  be  very  conducive  to 
cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee  a  dull  face  in  a  cariole.  The  Canadians 
always  take  advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  vifit  their  friends  who  live 
at  a  diftance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  expeditious ;  and  this  is. 
another  circumftance  which  contributes,  probably  not  a  little,  to  render 
the  winter  fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe  in  Canada,,  yet  the  inhabitants  never 
fuffer  from  it,  conftant  experience  having  tajght  them  how  to  guard 
againft  it  efFediually. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  flioves  they  keep  iheir  habitations  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be  defired.  In  laige  houfes  they  gene- 
rally have  four  or  five  floves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  whence  flues  pafs  in  different  diredions  through 
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the  upper  rooms.  Befides  thefe  iloves,  they  Hkewife  frequently  hav^ 
open  fires  in  the  lower  apartments ;  it  is  more,  however,  on  account  of 
the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  the  room,  than  for  the  fake 
of  the  warm^th  they  communicate,  as  by  the  floves  the  rooms  can  be 
heated  to  any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blafts  fliould  penetrate  from  with- 
out, th^y  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if  the  houfe  ftands  expofed,  even  dou- 
ble windows,  about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  made  to  open 
lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  folding  doors,  and  where  they 
meet  they  lock  together  in  a  deep  groove;,  windows  of  this  defcription, 
when  clofed,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  better  than  the 
common  fafhes,  and  in  warm  weather  they  are  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  fort,  as  they  admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
fuffer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad;  for  they  never  flir  out  v/ithout  firfl 
wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  Their  caps  entirely 
cover  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  face, 
leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes  and  nofe ;  and  their  large  and  thick 
cloaks  effedually  fecure  the  body;  befides  which  they  wear  fur  gloves, 
muffs,  and  il:ioes. 

It  is  furprifing.to  fee  how  well  the  Canadian  horfes  fupport  the  cold  ;' 
after  itanding  for  hours  together  in  the  open  air  at  a  time  when  fpirits 
will  freeze.,  they  fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  v/ere  fummer.  The  French 
Canadians  make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes  fcanding  at  the  door  of 
a  houfe,  without  any  covering,  in  the  coldeft  weather,  while  they  are 
themfelves  taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the  other  domeftic  anin:ial$ 
are  as  indifferent  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes.  During  winter  all  the  do- 
meftic animals,  not  excepting  the  poultry,  are  lodged  together  in  one 
large  ftable,  that  they  may  keep  each  other  warm  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  feeding  many  through  the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  froft 
fets  in  they  generally  kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufficient  to  laft  them  till 
the  return  of  fpring.  The  carcafes  arc  buried  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  dug  up;  vegeta- 
bles are  laid  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good  through- 
out the  whole  winter.  The  markets  in  the  towns  are  always  fupplied 
beft  at  this  feafon,  and  provifions  are  then  alfo  the  cheapeft ;  for  the 
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^iirmers  having  nothing  elfe  to  engage  them,  and  having  a  quantity  of 
meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from  being  fent  to  market,  flock 
to  the  towns  in  their  carioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  fup- 
plied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  fome- 
times  even  till  May,  when  a  thaw  comes  on  very  faddenly.  The  fnow 
foon  difappears ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of  ice 
in  the  rivers  are  difiblved.  The  fcene  which  prefents  itfeif  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  this  feafon  is  mofb  tremendous.  The  ice  firil  begins  to 
crack  from  fide  to  fide,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  fwollen  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  hurried  down  the  ilream  with  prodigious  im- 
petuofity;  but  its  courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  iilands  and  fhallow 
places-  in  the  river  j  one  large  piece  is 'perhaps  firll  firoppsd,  otaer  pieces 
.  come  drifting  upon  that,  and  at  length  prodigious  heaps  are  accumu- 
lated, in  fome  places  rifing  feveral  yards  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  are  driven  from  the  ifiands  or  rocks,, 
upon  which  they  have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are  floated  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body  :  if  in  going  down  they  happen  to  flrike 
againfl  any  of  the  wcks  along  the  fhore,  the  crafh.  is  horrible  :  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  firfi:  formed,  and 
continue  to  obflrudt  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  weeks  after  every 
appearance  of  froft  is  baniflied  on  fhore  j  fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they 
frequently  extend  in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid.  are  they  at. 
the  fame  time,  that  in  croffmg  from  fhore  to  fhore,  the  people,  inftead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  going  round  them,  make  direcflly  for  the  ice,  dif- 
embark  upon  it,  drag  their  bateaux  or  canoes  acrofs,  and  launch  them 
again  on  the  oppofite  fide.  As  long  as  the  ice  remains  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, no:fliips  attempt  to  pafs  up  or  down ;  for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies 
of  ice  is  equally  dangerous  with  a  rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as.  fcon  as  the  winter  is 
over,  is.  mofl:  aftonifhing.  Spring  has  fcarcely  appeared,  when  you  find 
it  is  fummer.  In  a  few  days  the  fields  are  clothed  v/ith  the  richefl  ver-, 
dure,  and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.    The  various  produdions  of  the 
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garden  come  in  after  each  other  in  quick  facceflion,  and  the  grain 
fown  in  May  affords  a  rich  harveft  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  This  part 
of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  fummer  are  fo  happily  blended  toge- 
ther, is  delightful  beyond  defcription  nature  then  puts  on  her  gayeft 
attire;  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  oppreffive ;  it  is  feldom 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  then  rifes  above  84° :  in 
July  and  AuguH  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a  few  days  often  in- 
tervene when  the  heat  is  overcoming;  during  thefe  months  the  mer- 
cury fometimes  rifes  to  96°.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in 
the  weather  at  this  feafon  in  different  years :  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I  was  in  ihe  country,  I  never  obferved  the  thermometer  higher 
than  88°;.  for  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  it  was 
not  higher  than  80°,  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife  beyond 
65°,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a  moft  agreeable  feafon  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a  difference  of  about  three 
weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of 
courfe  in  the  other  feafcns.  When  green  peas,  ftrawberries,  &c.  were 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full  feafon  at  Que- 
bec* 
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LETTER  XXVIL 

Tnhabkdiits  of  Loiver  Canada. — Of  the  Tenures  by  which  Lands  are  held. 
-—NGt  favourable  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country. — ^ome  Obferva- 
tions  thereon. — Advantages  of  fettling  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
compared. — -Why  'Emigrations  to  the  latter  Country  are  more  general.-^ 
Defcription  of  a  Journey  to  Stoneham  Townfoip  near  ^lebec. — Defcription 
of  the  River  St.  Charles. — Of  Lake  St.  Charles. — Of  Stoneham  Townjlnp, 

^Quebec. 

^^^B  OU  T  five-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  of  French. 

extraction,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  peafants,  Hving  upon  the  lands 
of  thfe  feigniors.  Amongft  the  English  inhabitants  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  few,  however,  are  to  be  found  occupying  land  under 
feigniors,  notwithflanding  that  feveral  of  the  feigniories  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Englilhmen ;  the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the  lands 
which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates  from  the  governor,  and 
thefe  people  for  the  rnoft  part  relide  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  feigniors,  both  French  and  Englifh,  live  in  a  plain  fimple  ftyle ; 
for  although  the  feigniories  in  general  are  extenfive,  but  few  of  them  af- 
ford a  very  large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  revenues  of  a  feigniory  arife  from  certain  fines  called  lods  and 
vents,  v/hich  are  paid  by  the  vaffals  on  the  alienation  of  property,  as 
when. a  farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a  vaffal,  during  his  lifetime, 
amongft  his  fons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  immediate  ifiae  of  a  vaf- 
fal  fuccejeds  to  his  eftate,  &c.  6cc.  The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  cer^. 
tain  fines  paid  on  the  granting  of  frefh  lands  to  the  vaffals,  and  from  the 
profits  of  the  mills  of  the  feignior,  to  which  the  vafi^als  are  bound  to  fend 
all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This  laft  obligation  is  fometimes  extremely  irkfome  to  the  vafi"al, 
when,  for  inftance,  on  a  large  feigniory  there  is  not  more  than  one 
mill  J  for  although  it  fhould  be  ten  miles  diflant  from  his  habitation, 
and  he  could  get  his  corn  ground  on  better  terms  clofe  to  his  own 
9  door. 
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door,  yet  he  cannot  fend  it  to  any  other  mill  than  that  belonging  to  the 
feignior,  under  ?.  heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  of  feigniorial  rights  in  Canada,  particularly  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  levying  of  the  lods  and  vents,  feems  to  be  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertained,  fo  that  where  the  feignior  happens  to  be  a  man  of  a 
rapacious  difpofition,  the  valTal  is-  fometimes  compelled  to  pay  EneSy 
which,  in  flricl  juflice  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  demanded.  In  the  firft 
provincial  affembly  that  was  called,  this  bufinefs  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  equity  and  policy  was  flrongly  urged  by  fome  of  the  Englilh 
members  that  poffeffed  confiderable  abilities,  of  having  proper  bounds 
fixed  to  the  power  of  the  feigniors,  and  of  having  all  the  fines  and  fer- 
vices  due  from  their  vafTals  accurately  afcertained,  and  made  generally 
known  >  but  the  French  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
themfelves  feigniors,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  old  habits,  and  thinking 
that  it  was  conducive  to  their  intereft  that  their  authority  £hould  ftill 
continue  undefined,  oppofed  the  meafure  with  great  warmth,  and  no^ 
thing  was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofe  parts  of  Canada  which  were  inhabited  when  the 
country  was  under  French  government,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied 
lands  granted  to  individuals  during  the  fame  period,  are  comprized 
under  different  feigniories,  and  thefe,  with  all  the  ufages  and  cuf- 
toms  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  confirmed  to  the  proprietaries 
by  the  Quebec  bill,  which  began  to  be  in  force  in  May  1775 ;  thefe 
lands,  therefore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  All  the  wafle  lands, 
however,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allotted  fince  the  conqueft,  have 
been  granted  fimply  by  certificates  of  occupation,  or  licenfes  from  the 
governor,  giving  permiffion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe  lands  to 
fettle  upon  them ;  no  patents,  conveying  a  clear  polfeffion  of  them,  have 
ever  been  made  out ;  it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they  are  held ;  and  if  a 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he 
has  only  to  fay  the  word,  and  the  titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air. 
Thus  it  is,  that  although  feveral  perfons  have  expended  large  fums  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  improving  townfiiips     none  of 

*  Tv&ih  of  wafte  land,  ufually  ten  miles  %uare. 
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them  are  yet  enabled  to  fell  a  fingle  acre  as  an  indemnification  for  thefc 
expences  j  at  leafl  no  title  can  be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  fale, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafers  of  fuch  property 
will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  different  proprietaries  of 
thefe  townfhips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part  of  government,  that  pa- 
tents fhall  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  they  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  thefe  will  be  made  out  fome  time  or  other  j  but  they  have  in  vain 
waited  for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  anxioufly  waiting  for  them 
ftill*. 

Different  motives  have  been  affigned  for  this  condudt  on  the  part  of 
the  Brithh  government.  In  the  firff  place  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
titles  are  withheld,  in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  jobbing  from 
rifing  to  the  fame  height  in  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  notorious  fad,  that  in  the  United  States  land  jobbing  has  led  to 
a  feries  of  the  moft  nefarious  practices,  whereby  numbers  have  already 
fuffered,  and  by  which  fcill  greater  numbers  muff  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a  few  interefted  individuals,  who  have  contrived  by 
various  methods  to  get  immenfe  tradls  -f*  of  walle  land  into  their  poffef- 
fion,  fiditious  demands  have  been  created  in  the  market  for  land,  the 
price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  much  beyond  its  intrinfic 
worth,  and  thefe  perfons  have  then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling 
what  they  had  on.  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
been  accumulated  by  particular  perfons  in  the  United  States,  in  this  man- 
ner, is  prodigious  j  and  numberlefs  others,  witneffes  to  their  profperity, 
have  been  tempted  to  make  purchafes  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing  for- 


^  I  received  a  letter,  dated  early  In  the  year 
•1796,  from  a  gentleman  in  Canada,  who  has 
.taken  .up  one  of  ihefe  towniliips,  which  contains 
the  following  paragraph:  "  At  prefenr  tha  mat- 
"  ter  remains  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  although  every 
"  Hep  has  been  taken  on  my  part  to  acceLr<i  te 

the  compi  tion  of  the  biijinefs.  Mr.  D— — 's 
"  patent,  which  was  fent  home  as  a  model,  is  not 

y,et  returned.  I  .received  a  letter  lately  frum 
"  Mr.  Secretary  ,  in  which  he  informs  me, 

.**  that  Mr.  G— -  is  again  returned  to  the  fuf- 


"  veyor's  office,  and  he  affures  me,  that  in  con- 
"  juniSlion  with  him,  he  will  do  every  thing  In 
"  his  power  to  expedite  my  obtaining  a  patent. 
"  The  gov.^rnor,  he  fays,  means  that  the  land  bu- 
"  finefs  iliouIJ  go  forward." 

•f  There  have  been  many  inftances  In  the 
United  States  of  a  fingle  individual's  holding 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at  one  time, 
and  fome  few  individuals  h.ive  been  known  to 
hold  even  twice  that  (juantit/  at  once. 
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times  in  a  fimilar  way,  by  felling  out  fmall  portions  at  an  advancid 
price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  noniinal  valu3  of  wafle  land  has  been  raifed 
fo  luddenly  in  the  United  States;  for  large  traSs,  which  ten  years  before 
were  felling  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  have  fold  in.  numberlefs  in- 
fiances,  lately,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an  augmentation  in  price. which 
the  increafe  of  population  alone  would"  by  no  means  have  occafioned. 
Eftates,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  paffed,  before  they  have  ever 
been  improved,  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of  people,  who  never  per- 
haps were  within  five  hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  confumer  or  far- 
mer, in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by  thefe  people,  to  wliom  they 
have  feverally  belonged,  has  had  frequently  to  pay  a  moil  exorbitant  price 
for  the  little  fpot  which  he  has  parchafed 

Speculation  and  land  jobbing  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  cannot  but  be 
deemed  great  evils  in  the  community,  and  to  prevent  them  from  extending 
into  Canada  appears  to  be  an  objedt  well  worthy  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment; but  it  feems  unnecefTary  to  have  recourfe  for  that  purpofa 
to  the  very  exceptionable  meafure  of  withholding  a  good  title  to  all 
lands  granted  by  the  crov^n,  a  meafure  difabling  the  land  holder  from 
taking  the  proper  fleps  to  improve  his  eftate,  which  gives  rife  to  dif- 
trufl  and  fufpicion,  and  materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  arrive  at  fuch  a  height 
in  Canada  as  to.be  prbdu(9:ive  of  fimilar  evils  to  thofe  already  fprung  up 
from  it  in  the  United  States,  or  fimilar  to  thofe  further  ones  with  which 
the  country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land  were  granted  by  the  crowns 
to  any  one  individual,  than  a  townfhip  of  ten  thoufand  acres  ;  or  {hould 
it  be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened  too  wide  a  field 


•  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  this 
ti-affic  was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  and  at  this  time 
General  Waihington,  fo  eminently  diftingulfhed 
for  his  p'-ndence  and  forefight,  perceiving  that 
land  had  rifen  beyond  its  adtual  value,  and  per- 
fuaded  tnat  it  could  not  rife  higher  for  fome  years 
to  come,  advertifed  for  fale  every  acre  of  which 
he  was  poffeffed,  except  the  farms  of  Mount 
Vernon.    The  event  Ihewed  how  accurate  his 


judgment  was.  In  the  clofe  of  the  year,  one  of 
the  great  land  jobbers,  difappointed  in  his  calcu- 
lations, was  obliged  to  abfcond  ;  the  land  trade 
was  fhaken  to  its  very  foundation  ;  bankruptcies 
fpread  like  wildfire  from  one  great  city  to  an- 
other, and  men  that  had  begun  to  build  palaces 
found  themfelves  likely  to. have  no  better  habi- 
tation for  a  tim,e  than  the  common  gaol. 

H  h  for 
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for  fpeculatlon,  certain  reftriftions  might  be  laid  upon  the  grantee ;  he 
might  be  bound  to  improve  his  townfhip  by  a  daufe  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  fale  of  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  it,  unlefs  to  actual 
fettlers,  until  a  certain  number  of  people  (hould  be  refident  thereon 
Such  a  claufe  would  effedlually  prevent  the  evil ;  for  it  is  the  granting 
of  very  extenfive  tra(fls  of  wafte  lands  to  individuals,  without  binding 
them  in  any  way  to  improve  them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and 
land -jobbing. 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of  clear  titles  to  the 
lands  is  a  meafure  acfcpted  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  a  di- 
minution of  the  inhabitants  from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townfhips  have  been  granted  by  certificates  of  occupation, 
but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  up- 
wards, particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifts  and  others,  who  haves 
at  different  periods  emigrated  from  the  United  States.  Thefe  people 
have  all  of  them  improved  their  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a  certificate,  they  are  completely 
tied  down  to  their  farms,  unlefs,  indeed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon 
them,  together  with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiving 
any  compenfation  whatfoever  for  fo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thefe  people,  if  they  had  a  clear- 
title  to  their  lands,  would  return  back  to  the  United  States  j  the 
royalifts,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not  y  nor  would  the  others,  who  have 
voluntarily  quitted  the  country,  return,  whilft  felf-intereft,  which  led 
them  originally  to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour  of  their  re- 
-  maining  there.  It  was  the  profped:  of  getting  land  en  advantageous: 
terms  which  induced  them  to  emigrate  j  land  is  flill  a  cheaper  article 
in  Canada-  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  as  there  is  much  more  wafte 
-land  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  country,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 

*  The  plan  of  binding  every  perfon  that  lliip- is  allotted,  it  is  ftipulated,  that  every  perfon 

ihould  take  up  a  tovvnfhip  to  improve  it,  by  pro-  fhall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townfhip ;  but 

viding  a  certain  number  of  fettlers,  has  not  as  no  given  time  is  mentioned  for  the  procuring 

wholly  efcaped  the  notice  of  government ;  for  in  of  thefe  fettlers,  the  fiipulation  becomes  nuga- 

the  licences  of  occupation,  by  which  each  town-  tory. 
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bcr  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  probably  continue  fo  for  a  length  of  time 
to  come.  In  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  it  is  impoffible  to  get  land 
without  paying  fot  it  j  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  fcil  is  rich, 
and  where  fome  fettlements  are  already  made,  a  trad  of  land,  fufficient 
for  a  moderate  farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. In  Canada,  however,  a  man  has  only  to  make  application  to  go- 
\'ernment,  and  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  immediately  gets 
-one  hundred  acres  of  excellent  uncleared  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  fettlements,  gratis j  and  if  able  to  improve  it  dire<5lly,  he  can 
get  even  a  larger  quantity.  But  it  is  a  fadl  worthy  of  notice^  which 
baniihes  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  taking 
place  by  emigrations  into  the  States,  that  great  numbers  of  people  from 
the  States  adlually  emigrate  into  Canada  annually,  whilfl  none  of  the 
Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  difpofe  of  their  property, 
emigrate  into  the  United  States,  except,  indeed,  a  very  few  of  thofe 
who  have  refided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others  again,  it  is  not  for  either  of  the 
purpofes  already  mentioned,  that  clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good  be- 
haviour the  people  of  each  province,  more  particularly  the  Americans 
that  have  emigrated  from  the  States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many 
with  an  eye  of  fufpicion,  notwithilanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  however,  to  imagine' that 
thefe  people  would  be  ready  to  revolt  a  fecond  time  from  Great  Britain, 
if  they  v/ere  made  Hill  more  independent  than  they  are  now,  merely 
becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a  former  occafion,  when  their  liberties  and  rights 
as  men  and  as  fubjedls  of  the  Britilh  empire  were  fo  fhamefully  difre- 
garded ;  on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the  lands  be- 
ilowed  by  the  crown  on  them,  and  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  province, 
inilead  of  giving  rife  to  difaffedion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it 
would  make  them  ftill  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, as  no  invidious  diftin^tions  could  then  be  drawn  between  the 
condition  of  the  land  holders  in  the  States  and  thofe  in  Canada.  The 
material  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  exten- 

H  h  2  five 
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five  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other;  and  as  no  pofitive  advantage  could' 
be  gained  by  a  revolt,  it  is  not  likely  that  Americans,  of  all  people  in  th«: 
v^orld  the  moft  devoted  to  felf-intereft,.  would  expofe  their  perfons  and 
properties  in  fuch  an  attempt. 

If,  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States  are  people  that  would 
abufe  fuch  favours  from  the  crown,  why  were  they  admitted  into  the 
province  at  all  ?  The  government  might  ealily  have  kept  them  out,  by^ 
refufing  to  them  any  grants  of  lands-;  but  at  any  rate,  were  it  thought 
expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were  fuch  meafures  neceffary  to  keep' 
them  in  due  fubjed;ion,  it  feems  hard  that  the  fame  meafures  (hould  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  flood  firm  to 
the  Britifh  government,  even  at  the  time  when  the  people  in  every 
other  part  jof  the  continent  revolted. 

For  whatever  reafon  this  fyftem  of  not  granting  unexceptionable  titles 
with  the  land,  which  the  crown  voluntarily  beftows  on  its  faithful  fub- 
jedls,  has  been  adopted,  one  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  it  has 
very  confiderably  retarded  the  improvement  of  both  the  provinces ; 
and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  continued,  they  muft  both  remain  very 
backward  counties,  compared  with  any  of  the  adjoining  ftates.  Were 
an  oppofite  fyflem,  however,  purfued,  and  the  lands  granted  merely 
with  fuch  reflridions  as  were  found  abfolutely  necelTary,  in  order  to 
prevent  jobbing,  the  happy  effefts  of  a  meafure  of  that  nature  would 
foon  become  vifible  j  the  face  of  the  country  would  be  quickly  me- 
liorated, and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North- 
America,  where  they  would,  after  a  fliort  period,  be  able  to  boaft  that 
improvement  bad  taken  place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  were  the  lands  granted  in  this  manner,  many- 
mere  people  would  annually  emigrate  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  than  at  prefent ;  for  there  are  numbers  who  come  yearly  into  the 
country  to  "  explore  it,"  that  return  back  folely  becaufe  they  cannot 
get  lands  with  an^ndifputable  title  ;  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  thefe 
people  myfelf  in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs  the  utmoU 
difappointment  at  not  being  able  to  get  lands  on  fuch  terms  even  for 
money ;  I  have  heard  othvr?  in  the  fcates  alfo  fpeak  to  the  fame  pur- 
port 
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port  after  they  had  been  in  Canada  j  it  is  highly  probable,  moreover,, 
that  many  of  the  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Ame- 
rica, would  then  be  induced  to  fettle  in  Canada  inftead  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Britilli  empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,,  lofe,  as  it  does 
BOW,  thoufands  of  valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may  here  be  afked,  to  people  tO/ 
quit  Great  Britain  for  the  United  States  ?  They  have  been  fummed  up 
by  Mr.  Cooper  *,  in  his  letters  publillied  in  1794,  on  the  fubjed:  of 
emigrating  to  Americas  and  w^e  cannot  have  recourfe,,  on  the  lohoky  ta 
better  authority. 

*'  In  my  mind,"  he  fays,  ''  the  firll  and  principal  inducement  to  a  per-- 
**  fon  to  quit  England  for  America  is,  the  total  abjence  of  anxiety  refpedi^- 
"  ing  the  future  fucccfs  of  a  family.    There  Is  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
"  government  of  America,  that  is,  of  the  United  States,  either  in  prin- 
**  ciple  or  pradice.    There  are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  are  of  ac- 
"  knowledged  neceffity,  and  moderate  in  amount.    There  are  no  ani- 
*'  moiities  about  religion,  and  it  is  a  fubjed:  about  which  few  queffcious 
are  afked  j  there  are  few  refpedting  political  men  or  political  mea- 
^  fures ;  the  prefent  irritation  of  men's  minds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
*'  difcordant  flate  of  fociety  on  political  accounts,  is  not  known  there.. 
"  The  government  is  the  govermnent  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.. 
"  There  are  no  tytlies  nor  game  laws  j  and  excife  law&  upon  fpirits  only, 
"  and  fimilar  to  the  Britifli  only  in  name.    There  are  no  great  men  of 
"  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches    nor  have  the  rich  the  power  of 
"  oppreffing  the  lefs  rich,,  for  poverty  is  almoft  unknown  ;  nor  are  the 
"  ftreets  crowded  with  beggars.    You  fee  no  where  the  difgufting  and 
**  melancholy  contraft,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and  filth,  and. 
^  rags  and  wretchednefs,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mofl_ 
"  wanton  extravagance,  and  the  m.ofi:  ufelefs  and  luxurious  parade ;  nor 
"  are  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great  Britain.    Quarrels  are. 
"  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  unknown  in  the  ftreets.    There  are. 

*  Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  Manchefter,  who  emi-    Americans  who  have  fince  written  on  the  fubjefl 
grated  to  America  with  all  his  family,  and  whofe    of  emigration, 
authority  has  been,  very  generally  quoted  by  tha 
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*f  no  military  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.    Robberies  are  very  rare.  All 

"  thefe  are  real  advantages ;  but  great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh 
*'  with  me  fo  much  as  the  fingle  coniideration  firft  mentioned." 

Any  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally  through  the  United  States 
muft  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  here  fpoken  with  great  par- 
tiality i  for  as  to  the  morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongft  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds  true  v/ith  refped 
to  tliofe  who  live  in  the  moil:  improved  parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  reprefenting  the  people  of  the 
ftates  as  free  from  all  animofities  about  political  meafures ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where 
party  fpirit  runs  higher,  where  political  fubje(5ts  are  more  frequently  the 
topic  of  converfation  amongft  all  clafTes,  and  where  fuch  fubjedts  are 
more  frequently  the  caufe  of  rancorous  difputations  and  lafting  differences 
amongft  the  people.  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  towns  where  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  would  fcarcely  deign  to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a:  few  hours  in  a  mixed 
company  of  men,  without  witneiling  fome  acrimonious  difpute  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  inducements  which  he  holds  out  to  people 
in  England  to  leave  that  country  for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  inducements  there  would  be  to  fettle  in  Canada,  under  the 
premifed  fuppofition,  that  the  land  was  there  granted  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  confequently  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  likely  to  increafe  in  value,  whilft  in  the  States, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  rife  for  fome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a  man  of  moderate  property  could  provide  for  his  family  with  much 
more  eafe  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were  hia 
objed;. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a  much  greater  opening  for  young  men  ac- 
quainted with  any  bufinefs  or  profeffion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rica, 
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Hca,  than  there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  in 
Canada  would  be  far  lefs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the  flates;  for  in 
the  former  country  the  neceflarles  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  remark- 
ably cheap,  whilfb,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer  than 
in  England ;  a  man  therefore  would  certainly  have  no  greater  anxiety 
about  the  future  fuccefs  of  a  family  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  abfence  of  this  anxiety,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the  great 
inducement  to  fettle  in  the  States^  which  weighs  with  him  more  than  all 
other  conjiderations  put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already  been  enumerated  j  they  are 
of  acknowledged  neceffity,  and  much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than 
thofe  paid  in  the  States. 

There  are  no  animoiities  in  Canada  about  religion,  and  people  of  all 
perfuaj3ons  are  on  a  perfed:  equality  with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it 
be  the  proteftant  diffenters,  who  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
liibje<5t  to  tithes  under  the  French  government  j  they  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Englifh  epifcopalian  clergy  J  but  there  is  not  a  dilTenter  living 
on  tithe  lands,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  province.  The  lands  granted 
fince  the  conqueft  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifh  epifcopalian 
clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out  of  the  wafte  lands,  and  all 
diffenters  have  fimply  to  pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,  nor  any  excife  laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  refpe£l  to  the  mili- 
tary, it  is  almoft  too  futile  to  deferve  notice.  If  a  foldier,  however, 
be  an  objed:  of  terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  jfind  himfelf  at  eafe  in  the 
United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he  will  meet  with  foldiers 
in  New  York,  on  Governor's  Ifland,  at  Mifflin  Fort  near  Philadelphia, 
at  the  forts  on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at  Ofwego, 
ficc.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  weftern  country,  at  the  different 
polls  which  were  eftablifhed  by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refped,  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  faid  of  the  United  States 
holds  good  with  regard  to  Canada ;  nay  more,  it  mull  certainly  in  addi- 
tion be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  perfon  that  has  been  in  botli 
countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are  much  more  confpicuous 
§  amongll 
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amongft-the  Canadiaqs-cf every  defcrtption,  thun  the  people  of  the  States ; 
di unkennels  is  undoubtedlj  much' iefs  common  amojigil;  them,  as  is 
gamblijig,  and  alio  quarrels;  . 

But  independent  of  tHefe  inducements  to  fettle  in  Canada,  there  is 
Hill  another  circumflance  which  ought  to  v/eigh  greatly  with  every 
Britifh  emigrant,  raccording  to  the  opinion  even  of  Mr.  Cooper  himfelf. 
After  advifing  his  friends  "  to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile,  and 
^'^  wliere  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of  improvement,"  he.  recommends  them. 
*'  to  go  fomewhere,  if  poflible,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  Englijhf 
*^  whofe  fociet)^,  even  in  America,  is  intereiling  to  an  Englifh  fettler, 
*^  who  cannot  entirely 'relinquifli  the  memoria -temporis  aBi that  is, 
as  he  particularly  mentions  in  anotlier  pafTage^  "  he  will  find  their 
''^  manners  and  converfation  far  more  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  Ame-* 
*'  ricans/'  and  from  being  chiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo 
often  tormented  with  the  painful  refledion,  that  he  has  not  only  left, 
but  abfolutely  renounced  Jiis  ^native  country,  and  the  men  whom  he 
once  held  dear  above  all  others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  ftead,  with 
people  whofe  vain  boafts ,  and  ignofg.nt  aflertions,  however  harfli  and 
grating  they  may  found  to  his  eajra,  -iie  JWijft  Uft^^n  to  without  murmur- 
ing. '  =  v-  -  '  ■'  ■ 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an  Englifh  fettler  would  find  himfelf 
Hirrounded  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  although  his  moderate  circumftances 
fliould  have  induced  him  to  leave  England,  yet  he  would  not  be  troubled 
with  the  difagreeable  refledtion  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his  native 
land,  and  fworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power ;  he  would  be  able  to 
confider  with  heartfelt  fatisfadion,  that  he  was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  wherein  he  had  drawn  his  firft  breath ;  that  he 
was  contributing  to  her  profperity,  and  the  welfare  of  many  of  his 
countrym.en,  while  he  was  ameliorating  his  own  fortune. 

From  a  due  confideration  of  every  one  of  the  before  menrioned  cir- 
cumftances,  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  fo 
fuitable  to  an  Englifh  or  Irifh  fettler  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  or 
Quebec  in  Canada,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  each  of  thefe  places 
there  is  ample  room  for  thoufarids  of  additional  inhabitants. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account  of  a  new  fettlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  which  I  and  my  fellow  travellers  vifited  in 
company  with  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faid  refpeding  the  impolicy  of 
withholding  indifputable  titles  to  the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  as  it  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  how  many  eligible  fpots 
for  new  fettlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calafhes,  and  following,  with  a  little  de- 
viation only,  the  courfe  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake  into  the  bafon,  near  Quebec; 
at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats, 
except  for  a  few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls.  In 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwoUen  by  floods,  rafts  have 
been  condu<5l:ed  down  the  whole  way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not 
been  accompliflied  without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a  conii- 
derable  lofs  of  time  in  pafling  the  different  portages.  The  diftance  from 
the  lake  to  Quebec  being  fo  fhort,  land  carriage  muft  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  water  conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  for  timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irregular ;  in  fome  places  it  ap- 
pears almoft  flagnant,  whilft  in  others  it  ihoots  with,  wonderful  impe- 
tuofity  over  deep  beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upon  it  are  very  romantic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a  village  of  the  Huron 
Indians,  where  the  river^  after  falling  in  a  beautiful  cafcade  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  winds  through  a  deep  deil,  fhaded  on  each  fide  with  tall 
trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  the  lake  is  extremely 
pleafmg,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  the  fettlements 
are  numerous,  well  cultivated;  but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  fettlements 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe  appears  wilder. 
From  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  that  and  the  adjacent  country,  not  more  than  five 
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Or  fix  houfes  are  to  be  feen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is  no  fettlement  be- 
fide  that  on  Stoneham  townfhip,  the  one  under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in  waiting  for  us,  and 
embarked  on  board. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  breadth 
on  an  average  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  confifts  of  two  bodies  of 
water  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  j  they  communicate  together  by  a  narrow 
pafs,  through  which  a  fmart  current  fets  towards  Quebec.  The  fcenery 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  uninterefting,  but  along  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  views  are  highly  pifturefque,  particularly  upon  a  firft 
entrance  through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is  here  interfperfed  with  large 
rocks;  and  clofe  to  the  water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rocks  and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner. 
The  fhores  are  bold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods ;  and 
the  head  of  the  lake  being  concealed  from  the  view  by  feveral  little 
promontories,  you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  water  is  far  more 
extenfive  than  in  reality.  Towards  the  upper  end  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a  range  of  blue  hills,  which  appear  at  a  diftance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees.  When  a  few  fettlements  come  to  be  made 
here,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the  land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  na- 
tural ftate,  this  muft  indeed  be  a  heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight  feet,  in  fome 
places  more,  in  others  lefs.  The  water  is  clear,  and  as  feveral  fmall 
ft  reams  fall  into  it  to  fupply  what  runs  off  by  the  River  St.  Charles, 
it  is  kept  conftantly  in  a  flate  of  circulation ;  but  it  is  not  well  tafted, 
owin^  as  is  conceived  to  the  bottom  being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Prodigious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about  the 
fliores,  which  Ihews  that  fprings  of  good  water  abound  near  it,  for  thefe 
creatures  are  never  met  with  but  where  the  water  is  of  a  good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed,  and  having  proceeded  for 
about  half  a  mile  over  fome  low  ground  bare  of  trees,  from  being 
annually  flooded  on  the  diffolution  of  the  fnow,  we  ftruck  into  the  woods. 
Here  a  road  newly  cut  foon  attracted  our  attention,  and  following  the 
A  courfe 
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courfe  of  it  for  a  mile  or  two,  we  at  lafl  efpied,  through  a  fiidden  open- 
ing between  the  trees,  the  charming  little  fettlement. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a  neat  boarded  little  manfion  painted  white,  to- 
gether with  the  offices,  were  fituated  on  a  fmall  eminence;  to  the  right, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flope,  ftood  the  barn,  the  largeft  in.  all  Canada,  with 
a  farm  yard  exactly  in  the  Englifli  ftyle  ;  behind  the  barn  was  laid  out  a 
neat  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  ran  a  purling 
flream  of  the  pureft  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a  very  dry  feafon, 
to  float  a  large  canoe.  A  fmall  lawn  laid  down  in  grafs  appeared 
in  front  of  the  houfe,  ornamented  with  clumps  of  pines,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  common 
method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to  grub  up  all  the  brufhwood 
and  fmall  trees  merely,  and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground  :  the  remaining  ftumps  rot  in  from  fix  to  ten  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber;  in  the  mean  time  the  farmer 
ploughs  between  them  the  befl  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very 
numerous  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the  fpade  or  the  hoe  to  turn 
up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a 
different  manner,  for  the  trees  and  roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expenfive,  fo  that  few 
cf  thofe  deftined  to  make  new  fettlements  could  afford  to  adopt  it ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  moff  profitable 
one;  but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared  is  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
cleared  in  the  common  method. 

In  another  refped.  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in 
a  {uperior  manner  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ;  for 
large  clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and  each  field  was 
encircled  with  wood,  whereby  the  crops  were  fecured  from  the  bad 
effefts  of  fiorms.  The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  fituated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midfi:  of  a  foreft,  was  inconceivably  beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled  its  beauty.  The  fields, 
neatly  fenced  in  and  furnifhed  with  handfome  gates,  were  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  hufoandry,  and  had  been  brought  to 
yield  the  moft  plentiful  crops  of  every  different  fort  of  grain  ;  the  iiirm- 
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yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle  as  could  be  feen  in  any  country  j  and 
the  dairy  afforded  excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

Befides  the  dwelling-houfe  before  mentioned,  there  were  feveral  log 
houfes  on  different  parts  of  this  farm,  inhabited  by  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  clearing  the  land.  All  thefe  appeared  delighted  with  the 
fituation ;  nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a  fliort  time  before  from 
England  at  all  difpleafed  with  the  climate ;  they  informed  me,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  perfed:  health  from  the  moment  of  their  landing,  and  found 
no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  winter  feafon,  which  ap- 
pears fuch  an  infuperable  objection  to  many  againfh  fettling  in  Ca- 
nada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  townfhip  it  is  fituated  upon,  are 
the  property  of  a  clergyman  formerly  refident  at  Quebec.  The  town- 
fhip is  ten  miles  fquare,  commencing  where  the  mofl  remote  of  the  old 
feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Quebec  i 
but  though  within  this  fhort  diftance  of  a  large  city,  it  was  almofl  to- 
tally unknown  until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor, with  a  party  of  Indians  and  a  few  friends,  fet  out  himfelf  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  lands.  They  proved  to  be  rich ;  the  timber 
was  luxuriant ;  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  interfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  interfed:ed  by  rivers  and 
mill  flreams  in  every  direction.  Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  fet- 
tlements,  through  which  there  were  eftablifhed  roads,  being  convenient 
to  a  market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  within  the  reach  of  ibciety  at 
leaft  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America,, 
nothing  feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for  a  new  fettlement; 
accordingly  the  proprietor  made  application  to  government;  the  land 
was  furveyed,  the  townfhip  marked  out,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him  mere- 
ly, however,  by  a  certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excellent  quality  and 
beautiful  difpofition  of  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken 
up  adjoining  townfhips,  but  at  none  of  them  have  any  fettlements  been 
made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until  the  proprietaries  get  bet- 
ter titles ;  indeed,  it  has  excited  the  flirprife  of  a  numerous  fet  of  people 
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in  the  province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fettlement  I  have  fpoken  of  efta- 
blifhed  on  land  held  under  fuch  a  tenure. 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  fpeedily  made  out  to  thefe  lands 
is  fincerely  to  be  hoped ;  for  may  we  not,  whenever  tliat  meafure  fhall 
take  place,  expert  to  fee  thefe  beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo  long  re- 
mained alxnoft  unknown,  rifing  into  general  notice  ?  May  we  not  then 
expert  to  behold  them  increaling  rapidly  in  population,  and  making 
hafty  ftrides  towards  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  profperity  and 
confequence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and  many  other  natural  advan- 
tages have  fo  eminently  qualified  them  for  enjoying?  And  furely  the 
empire  at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  a  change  in  the  ftate 
of  Canada;  for  as  the  country  increafed  in  population,  it  would  increafe 
in  riches,  and  there  would  then  be  a  proportionably  greater  demand  for 
Englifh  manufadures;  a  ftill  greater  trade  would  alfo  be  carried  on 
then  between  Canada  and  the  Weft  Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  countries  * ;  a  circumftance  that  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  number  of  Britifh  fliips :  as  Canada  alfo  increafed  in 
wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  defray  the  expences  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, which  at  prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada,  if  allowed  to  at- 
tain fuch  a  ftate  of  profperity,  would  be  ready  to  difunite  herfelf  from 
Great  Britain,  fuppofing  that  Great  Britain  fhould  remain  as  powerful  as 
at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  governed  with  mildnefs  and 
vvifdom  ;  for  fhe  need  but  turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  pofTeffion  of  as  much 
happinefs  and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  that 
whatever  flie  might  lofe  by  expofing  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a  fangui- 
nary  war,  fhe  could  gain  no  effential  or  immediate  advantages  whatfoever, 
by  alTerting  her  own  independence. 

•  All  thofe  articles  of  American  produce  in  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  Ifles  would  draw  their 

demand  in  the  Weft  Indies  may  be  had  on  much  fupplies  from  Canada  rather  than  from  any  other 

better  terms  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  part  of  America.    The  few  cai  gois  at  prefent 

and  if  the  Canadian  merchants  had  fufiicient  fent  from  Quebec  always  commaad  i  preference 

capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  in  the  Weft  Indian  markets  over  thoi'e  fent  from 

there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  people  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 

Leave  ^lebec— -Convenience  of  Travelling  befiveen  that  City  and  Montreal. 
—  Pojl  Houfes. — Calajljes. — Drivers. — Canadiaii  Horfes  very  Jerviceable, 
■^Salutations  on  arriving  at  different  Poji  Houfes. — Beautiful  ProfpeBs 

from  the  Road  on  the  Top  of  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — Female 
Peafants. — Style  of  Farming  in  Canada. — Confderably  improved  of  late. 
— InaBivity  of  Canadians  in  not  clearing  more  Land. — Their  CharaSier 
contrafed  with  that  of  the  People  of  the  States. — Arrival  at  Trois 
Rivieres. — Defcription  of  that  Town  and  its  Vicinity.- — Vifit  to  the  Con- 
vejit  of  St.  JJrfule. — Manufablures  of  Birch-Bark. — Birch  Canoes ^  how 

formed. — Leave  Trois  Rivieres ^  and  reach  Montreal. 

Montreal,  Augufl:, 

AVING  remained  in  Quebec  and  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  we 
could,  confidently  with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  vifiting 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  we  fet  out  for  Montreal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a  traveller  proceed  fo  commodioufly 
as  along  this  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  j  a  regular  line  of  poft 
houfes,  at  convenient  diftances  from  each  other,  being  eftablifhed  upon 
it,  where  calaflies  or  carioles,  according  to  the  feafon>  are  always  kept 
in  readinefs.  Each  poftmafter  is  obliged  to  have  four  calafhes,  and  the 
fame  number  of  carioles  j  and  befides  thefe,  as  many  more  are  generally 
kept  at  each  ftage  by  perfons  called  aids-de-pofte,  for  which  the  poft- 
mafter  calls  when  his  own  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  poftmafter  has 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifhing  thefe  carriages  at  every  ftage,  and, 
under  a  penalty,  he  mufl  have  them  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  are  demanded  by  a  traveller,  if  it  be  day-light,  and  in  half  an  hour 
fhould  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers  are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the 
rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour.    The  charge  for  a  caladi  with  a  fingle 
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horfe  Is  one  (hilling  Halifax  *  currency  per  league  ^  no  gratuity  is  ex- 
peded  by  the  driver. 

The  poft  calafhes  are  very  clumfily  built,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
found  them  eafy  and  agreeable  carriages ;  they  are  certainly  far  fuperior 
to  the  American  ftage  waggons,  in  which,  if  perfons  wi(h  to  travel  with 
comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out  provided  with  cufhions  for  their 
hips  and  elbows,  otherwife  they  cannot  expetft  but  to  receive  numberlefs 
contufions  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  horfes  in  Canada  are  moftly  fmall  and  heavy,  but  extremely 
ferviceable,  as  is  evident  from  thofe  employed  for  the  poft  carriages 
being  in  general  fat  and  very  brifk  on  the  road,  notwithftanding  the 
poor  fare  and  ill  ufage  they  receive.    They  are  feldom  rubbed  down; 
but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed  their  journey  are  turned  into  a  field, 
and  there  left  until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  till  they  are  wanted  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  farm.    This  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  poft,  according  to  which  the  horfes  fliould  be  kept  in  the  ftable,  in 
perfedt  readinefs  for  travellers ;  however,  I  do  not  recolledt  that  we  were 
at  any  place  detained  much  beyond  the  quarter  of  an  hour  prefcribed, 
notwithftanding  that  the  people  had  frequently  to  fend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  employed.    When  the 
horfes  happened  to  be  at  a  diftance,  they  were  always  brought  home  in 
a  full  gallop,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints;  they  were  yoked  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  the  driver  fet  off  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour;  a 
little  money,  indeed,  generally  induces  them  to  exceed  the  eftablifhed 
rate ;  this,  however,  does  not  always  anfwer,  but  play  upon  their  vanity 
and  you  may  make  them  go  on  at  what  rate  you  pleafe,  for  they  are  the 
vaineft  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world.    Commend  their  great  dexterity 
in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  horfes,  and  it  feldom  fails 
to  quicken  your  pace  at  leaft  two  or  three  miles  an  hour;  but  if  you 

*  According  to  Halifax  currency,  which  is  luable  than  quarter  dollars,  and  French  and 

the  eftablifhed  currency  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Englilli  crowns  and  half  crowns.    Gold  coins 

dollar  palTes  for  five  fhillings.  pafs  only  as  bullion  by  weight.    Britifh  and  Por- 

The  iilver  coins  current  in  Canada  are  dollars,  tugal  gold  coins  are  deemed  the  beft ;  next  to 

halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths  of  dol-  them  thofe  of  Spain,  then  thofe  of  France^ 
lars,  piftareens,  Spanifh  coins  fomewhat  lefs  va- 
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wifli  to  go  in  a  gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  companion,  fo  as 
to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the  Canadian  calaflies  are  the  vileft 
carriages  on  earth,  and  fo  heavy  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  horfes  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if  they  attempted  to 
make  them  go  as  fafl  as  in  other  countries;  above  all,  praife  the  carriages 
and  drivers  of  the  United  States.  A  few  remarks  of  this  fort  at  once 
difcompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their  paffion  is  conflantly 
vented  in  lafhes  on  their  horfes. 

To  haften  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have -three  expreffions,  rifing 
above  each  other  in  a  regular  climax.  The  firft,  "  Marche,"  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  ufual  tone  of  voice ;  "  Marche-donc,"  the  fecond,  is 
pronounced  more  haftily  and  louder  3  if  the  horfe  is  dull  enough  not  to 
comprehend  this,  then  the  "  Marche-donc,"  accompanied  with  one  of 
Sterne's  magical  words,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a  fhrill  piercing 
key,  and  a  fmart  lalli  of  the  v/hip  follows.  From  the  frequent  ufe  made 
by  the  drivers  of  thefe  words,  the  calafhes  have  received  the  nick-name 
of  "  marche-doncs." 

The  firft  poft  houfe  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  which  our  drivers,  of 
their  own  accord,  managed  to  reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we 
in  fight  of  it,  than  the  poftmafter,  his  wife  in  her  clofe  French  cap,  and 
all  the  family,  came  running  out  to  receive  us.  The  foremoft  driver, 
a  thin  fellow  of  about  fix  feet  high,  with  a  queue  bound  with  eel  fkins 
that  reached  the  whole  way  down  his  back,  immediately  cracked  his 
whip,  and  having  brought  his  calalli  to  the  door,  with  a  great  air  he 
leapt  out,  bowed  refpeilfally  at  a  diftance  to  the  hoftefs,  then  advancing 
with  his  hat  off,  paid  her  a  few  compliments,  and  kifled  both  her  cheeks 
in  turn,  which  llie  prefented  to  him  with  no  fmall  condefcenfion. 
Some  minutes  are  generally  fpent  thus  at  every  poft  houfe  in  mutual 
congratulations  on  meeting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of  getting  a 
frefti  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs,  for  the  moft  part,  clofe 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through  thofe  beautiful 
little  towns  and  villages  feen  to  fo  much  advantage  from  the  water; 
and  as  the  traveller  pafiis  along,  he  is  entertained  with  profpcds. 
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if  poffible,  fuperlor  to  thofe  which  flrike  the  attention  in  failing  down 
the  river. 

Fcr  the  firft  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  way  from  Quebec,  the 
views  are  in  particular  extremely  grand.  The  immenfe  River  St. 
Lawrence,  more  like  a  lake  confined  between  ranges  of  mountains 
than  a  river,  appears  at  one  fide  roiling  under  your  feet,  and  as  you  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  banks,  the  largeft  merchant 
velTels  fcarcely  feem  bigger  than  filhing  boats ;  on  the  other  fide,  fteep 
mountains,  fkirted  with  forefts,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  at  a 
diftance,  whilft,  in  the  mtermediate  fpace,  is  feen  a  rich  country,  beauti- 
fully diverfified  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires,  with  groves 
of  trees  and  culcivated  fields,  watered  by  innumerable  little  llreams  : 
groups  of  the  peafantry,  bufied  as  we  paffed  along  in  getting  in  the 
harveft,  which  was  not  quite  over,  difi'ufed  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
gaiety  over  the  fcene,  and  heightened  all  its  charms. 

The  female  French  peafants  are  in  general,  whilfi;  young,  very  pretty, 
and  the  neat  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  in  fummer,  which  confifts  moftly  of 
a  blue  or  fcarlet  bodice  without  fleeves,  a  petticoat  of  a  different  colour, 
and  a  ftraw  hat,  makes  them  appear  extremely  interefcing  ;  like  the 
Indians,  however,  they  lofe  their  beauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  their  laborious  life,  and 
being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air,  the  indolent  men  fufFering  them  to 
take  a  very  adtive  part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ftyle  of  farming  amongft  the  generality  of  the  French  Canadians 
has  hitherto  been  very  flovenly;  manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed;  the 
earth  juft  lightly  turned  up  with  a  plough,  and  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration the  grain  fown ;  more  than  one  half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been 
left  without  any  fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  however,  to  be  more  induftrious,.  and 
better  farmers,  owing  to  the  increafed  demand  for  grain  for  expQr- 
tation,  and  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Englifh  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  fend  agents  through 
liie  country  to  the  farmers  to  buy  up  all  the  corn  they  can  fpare.  The 
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firmers  are  bound  to  have  their  corn  ready  by  a  certain  day  oathe  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux  are  then  fent  by  the  merchants  to  ref 
ceive  and  convey  it  to  the  port  where  it  is -to  be  feipped. 

All  the  fettlements  in  Lower  Canada  lie  contiguous  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  :  in  no  place  perhaps  do  they  extend  farther  back  than  twelve 
miles  from  it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Jean,  ths 
River  des  Prairies,  and  fome  other  navigable  ftreams  falling  in t©  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  is  owing  to  the  difpofition  of  the  French  Canadiansi 
who,  like  the  Germans,  are  fond  of  living  near  each  other  ;  nay  more-, 
as  long  as  the  larm  of  the  father  will  admit  of  a  divifion,  a  ihare  of  it  is 
given  to  the  fons  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
farm  is  exceedingly  fmall^  or  the  family  numerous,  that  they  ever  think 
of  taking  up  a  piece  of  fre(h  land  from  the  feignior.  In  this  refpeit  a 
wonderful  difference  appears  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thofe  of  New  England; 
who,  as  foon  as  they  are  grown  up,  immediately  emigrate,  and  bury 
themfelves  in  the  wood?,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  five  or  fix  hundred 
miles  diflant  fi-orn  every  relation  upon  earth  :  yet  a  fpirit  of  enterprize 
is  not  wanting  amongfb  the  Canadians  ;  they  eagerly  come  forward,  when 
called  upon,  to  traverfe  the  immsiife  lakes  in  the  weftern  regions  ;  they 
laugh  at  the  dreadful  dorms  on  thofe  p?odigious  bodies -of  water  ;  they; 
work  Vv^ith  indefatigable  perfeverance  at  the  oar  and  the  pole  in 
flemm.ing  the  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers ;  nor  do  they  complain;  when, 
on  thefe  expeditions,  they  happen  to-be  expofed  to;  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  or  to  the  fevereft  pangs  of  hunger.  The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian, 
is  excited  by  vanity;  he  delights  in  talking  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  excurfions  he  has  made  to  thofe  diftant  regions  ;  and  he 
glories  in  the  perils  which  he  has  •/encoun.tered  :  his  vanity  would  not 
be  gratified  by  chopping  down  trees  and  tilling  the  earth  ;  he  deems 
this  therefore  merely  a  fecondary  purfait,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  re^ 
kiiftance :.  felf  intereft,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tliat  roufes  the  citizen  of 
the  ftates  into  action,  and  accordingly  he  haftily  emigrates- to  a^  diftant 
jpart  of  tlie. country,. where  he  thinks  land  is. in  the  moft  rifing^  flate,.and 

where. 
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where  he  hopes  to  be  able  the  foonefb  to  gratify  a  paflion  to  which  he 
would  readily  make  a  Hicriiice  of  every  fecial  tie,  and  of  all  that  another 
man  would  hold  dear. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  ou.r  journey  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  we 
reached  Trois  Rivieres,  lying  nearly  midway  between  the  two  places. 
This  town  is  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  largeft  of  upwards  of  thirty 
that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north-weft  fide  alone,  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  river,  before  it  unites  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  flreams  by  two  large  iflands,  fo  that 
to  a  perfon  failing  paft  its  mouth  it  appears  as  if  three  diftinit  rivers  dif- 
embogued  at  the  one  fpot;  from  hence  it  is  that  the  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres receives  its  name. 

The  St.  Maurice  is  not  navigable  for  large  veflcls,  neither  is  it  for  Hoops 
more  than  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  bateaus  and'canoes,  however,  it 
may  be  afcehded  nearly  to  its  fource  3  from  whence,  if  credit  is  to  be 
giv€n  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  diftance  is  not  very  great  to 
the  head  of  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon's  Bay ;  at  a  future 
day,  therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inhofpitable  wafte  through  which 
it  pafTes  fhall  put  on  a  different  afped:  from  what  it  now  wears,  and  be- 
come the  abode  of  human  beings  inftead  of  wild  beafts,  the  St.  Maurice 
may  be  efteemed  a  river  of  the  firft  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view ;  at  prefent  there  are  a  few  fcattered  fettlements  on  each  fide 
of  it,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  works,  which  are  about  nine  miles 
diftant  from  Trois  Rivieres ;  beyond  that  the  country  is  but  little  known 
except  to  Indians. 

Trois  Rivieres  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
houfes,  and  ranks  as  the  third  town,  in  point  of  fize,  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldeft  feUlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder,  it  is 
faid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming  in  a  fhort  time  a  city  of  great  extent. 
It  has  hitherto,  however,  increafed  but  very  flowly  in  fize,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  increafe  more  rapidly  in  future,  at  leaft  until 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a  period  that 
may  be  very  diftant.    The  bank  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the> 
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manufacfture  of  which  it  was  cxpeded  that  the  town  would  fuddenly  be- 
come opulent,  is  now  nearly  exhaufled  j  nor  do  we  find  that  this  bank 
has  ever  furniihed  more  ore  than  was  fufficient  to  keep  one  fmall  forge 
and  one  fmall  foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfo,  from 
which  fo  much  benefit  was  expedled,  is  now  almoft  wholly  centered  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal  it  is  merely  the  fmall  quantity  of  furs  brought 
down  the  St.  Maurice,  and  feme  of  the  northern  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  nearer  to  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  that  is  Ihipped  there.  Thefe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the  Mont- 
real fiiips,  which  ftop  oppofite  to  the  town  as  they  go  down  the  river. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has  been  reprefented  by 
fome  French  travellers  as  wonderfully  fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  mofi: 
agreeable  parts  of  Canada  j  but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  It  is  a  level 
barren  trad,  and  fo  fandy,  that  in  walking  along  many  of  the  ftreets  of 
the  town,  and  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  fink  into  the  fand  at 
every  Rep  above  the  ankles.  The  fand  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  very 
loofe.  The  air  alfo  fwarms  v/ith  mufquitoes,  a  certain  proof  of  the  low 
damp  fituation  of  the  place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  parts  of 
Canada,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  St.  Charles,  were  we  ever 
annoyed  with  thefe  troublefome  infeds.  In  Quebec,  indeed,  and  Mont- 
real, they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  fireets  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  in  general 
fimall  and  indifferent ;  many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are 
two  churches  in  the  town,  the  one  an  Englilli  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a  large  Roman  catholic  parifh  church,  formerly  ferved  by  the  Recollets> 
or  Francifcan  friars,  but  the  order  is  now  extind  in  Trois  Rivieres. 
The  old  monafiery  of  the  order,  a  large  flone  building,  at  prefent  lies 
quite  deferted ;  and  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  being  alfo^ 
uninhabited,  that  part  of  the  town  wherein  it  is  fituated  has  a  very  dull 
gloomy  afped.  The  college  or  monafiiery  of  the  Jefuits,  alfo  a  large 
old  building  of  fione  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  has  been  converted 
into  a  gaol. 

The  only  religious  order  at  prefent  exifting  in  the  town  is  that  of  St, 
Urfule,  the  filkrhood  of  which  is  as  numerous  as  the  convent  will  well 
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permit.  It  was  founded  by  M.  de  St.  Vallier,  bifliop  of  Quebec,  in  the 
year  1677.  It  is  afpacious  building,  fituated  near  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Recollets,  and  annexed  to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  there  is  an 
hofpital  attended  by  the  nuns.  We  were  introduced  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  order,  a  poor  French  emigrant  cure,  an  interefting  and  apparently  a 
moft  amiable  man,  and  under  his  guidance  we  received  permiffion  to  vilit 
the  convent. 

The  firftpart  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors  of  which  open  to 
the  ftreet  under  a  porch.  It  is  very  lofty,  but  the  area  of  it  is  fmall. 
The  altar,  which  is  grand,  and  richly  ornamented,  flands  nearly  oppolite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  lattice,  the  one  communi- 
cating with  an  apartment  allotted  for  fick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  coeur 
of  the  chapel.  On  ringing  a  fmall  bell,  a  curtain  at  the  inlide  of  this 
]aft  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difcovered,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  chapel,  farrounded  with  pews,  and  furniflied  with  an 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  fat  two  of  the  lifterhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  The  fair  Urfuline,  who  came  to  the  lattice, 
feemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  females  that  had  at  laft  begun  to 
feel  all  the  horrors  of  confinement,  and  to  lament  the  raflinefs  of  that 
vow  which  had  fecluded  her  for  ever  from  the  world,  and  from  the 
participation  of  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  which,  for  the  heft  and  wifeft 
of  purpofes,  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  meant  that  his  crea- 
tures fhould  enjoy.  As  flie  withdrew  the  curtain,  fbe  caft  a  momentary 
glance  through  the  grating,  that  imparted  more  than  could  be  exprefiTed 
by  the  moft  eloquent  words ;  then  retiring  in  filence,  feated  herfelf  on  a 
bench  in  a  diHant  part  of  the  ccEur.  The  melancholy  and  forrow  pour- 
trayed  in  the  features  of  her  lovely  countenance  interefted  the  heart  in 
her  behalf,  and  it  was  impofiible  to  behold  her  without  partaking  of  that 
dejection  which  hung  over  her  foul,  and  without  deprecating  at  the 
fame  time  the  cruelty  of  the  cuftom  v^hich  allows,  and  the  miftaken  zeal 
of  a  religion  that  encourages,  an  artlefs  and  inexperienced  young  crea- 
ture to  renounce  a  world,  of  which  fhe  was  deftined,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
happy  and  ufeful  member,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitude,  and  un- 
remitted penance  for  fins  never  committed ! 

^  The 
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The  hofpital,  which  hes  contiguous  to  the  chapel,  confifts  of  two  krgc 
apartments,  wherein  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  The  apartments 
are  airy.,  and  tlie  beds  neat  and  well  appointed.  Eacli  bed  is  dedicated 
to  a  particular  faint,  aad  over  the  foot  of  it  is  an  invccation  to  the  tutelary 
faint,  in  large  charafters,  as,  *'  St.  Jaques  priez  pour  moi."  "  St.  Jean 
priez  pour  moi,"  &c.  The  patients  are  attended  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  fifterhood  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  An  old  prieft,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  near  his  death,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpital  when 
we  paiTed  through  it  i  he  was  feated  in  an  eafy  chair  by  the  bed-fide, 
and  furrounded  by  a  number  of  the  lifters,  who  paid  him  the  moft  affi- 
duous  attention.. 

The  drefs  of  the  Urfulines  confifts  of  a  black  fluff  gown;  a  handker- 
chief of  white  linen  tied  by  a  running  ftring  cloiTe  round  the  throat,  and 
hanging  down  over  the  breaft  and  fhoulders,  being  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners;  a  head-piece  of  white  linen,  which  covers  half  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  and  ears,  and  is  faftened  to  the  handkerchief;  a  black  gauze 
veil,  which  conceals  half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  flows  loofely 
over  the  fhoulders  3  and  a  large  plain  filver  crofs  fufpended  from  the 
breafl.  The  drefs  is  very  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed, 
and  the  fhape  of  the  face  completely  difguifed  by  the  clofe  white  head- 
piece. 

From  the  hofpital  we  were  conduced  through  a  long  paffage  to  an 
agreeable  light  parlour,  the  windows  of  v.'hich  opened  into  the  gardens 
of  the  convent.  This  v/as  the  apartment  of  the  **  Superieure,"  who 
foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  lay  fifters. 
The  converfation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and 
agreeable ;  a  thoufand  queftions  were  afked  us  refpefting  the  former 
part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deflination ;  and  they  feemed  by  no 
means  difpleafed  at  having  a  few  ftrangers  of  a  different  fex  from  their 
own  within  the  walls  of  the  convent;  Many  apologies  were  made,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  take  us  through  the  "  interiepre,"  as  there  was  an 
ordinance  againfl  admitting  any  vifiters  into  it  without  leave  from  the  bi- 
fhop ;  they  regretted  exceedingly  that  we  had  not  obtained  this  leave 
before  we  left  Quebec.    After  fome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a 

great 
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great  variety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabrication  of  the  fiflerhood,  was 
brought  down  for  our  infpe6tion,  fome  of  which  it  is  always  expedled 
that  llrangers  will  purchafe,  for  the  order  is  but  poor.  We  feleded  a 
few  of  the  articles  which  appeared  moll  carious,  and  having  received 
them  packed  up  in  the  neateft  manner  in  little  boxes  kept  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  promifed  to  preferve  them  in  memory  of  the  fair  Urfulines 
that  h.mded  them  to  us,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  fuperieure,  and  returned 
to  our  lodein.o-s. 

It  is  for  their  very  curious  bark  work  that  the  fifters  of  this  convent 
are  particularly  diftingulflied.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  what  they 
life,  and  with  it  they  make  pocket- books, 'work-bafkets,  dredmg-boxes, 
&c.  Sec.  which  they  embroider  with  elk  hair  died  of  the  mofl:  bril- 
liant colours.  They  alfo  make  models  of  the  Indian  canoes,  and  various 
warlike  implements  ufed  by  the  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  birch  bark  canoes  in'  ufe  on'  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
XJtawa  Rivers,  and  on  the  nearer  lakes,  are  manufactured  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, and  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  Indians.  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  town  j  but  it  is  from  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  tree  attains  a  very  large  lize,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  bark  is  procured  that  canoes  are  made  with.  The  bark 
refembles  in  fbme  degree  that  of  the  cork  tree,  but  it  is  of  a  clofer 
grain,  and  alfo  much  more  pliable,  for  it  admits  of  being  rolled  up  the 
fame  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  al- 
ways carry  large  rolls  of  it  in  their  canoes  when  they  go  on  a  hunting 
party,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  temporary  huts.  The  bark  is  fpread 
on  fmall. poles  over  their  heads,  and  faftened  with  flrips  of  elm  bark, 
which  is  remarkably  tough,  to  ftakes,  fo  as  to  form  walls  on  the  fides. 

The  canoes  are  made  with  birch  bark,  as  follows :  Th.e  ribs,  con- 
fining of  thick  tough  rods,  are  firfc  bound  together ;  then  the  birch  bark, 
is  fowed  on  in  as  large  pieces  as  poffible,  and  a  thick  coat  of  pitch  is  laid 
over  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To  prevent  the  bark  being 
injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to  make  the  canoe  ftronger,  its  infide  is  lined 
with  two  layers  of  thin  pieces  of  pine,  laid  in  a  contrary  diredion.  to  each 
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other.  A  canoe  made  in  this  manner  is  fo  hght  that  two  men  could 
cafily  carry  one  on  their  ftjoulders  capable  of  containing  fix  people. 

The  birch  canoes  made  at  Three  Rivers  are  put  together  with  the 
utmoft  neatnefs,  and  on  the  water  they  appear  very  beautifuL  They  are 
made  from  a  fize  fufficient  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a  fize  large  enough 
for  upwards  of  twenty.  It  is  v/onderful  to  fee  with  what  velocity  a 
few  flcilful  men  with  paddles  can  take  one  of  thefe  canoes  of  a  fizc 
fuitable  to  their  number.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  leave  the  befl 
moulded  keel  boat,  conducted  by  a  fimilar  number  of  men  with  oars, 
far  behind.  None  but  experienced  perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to 
navigate  birch  canoes,  for  they  are  fo  light  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
overfet  by  the  leaft  improper  movement  of  the  perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois  Rivieres,  we  reached 
Montreal  once  more.  The  villages  between  the  two  places  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  pleafing,  fo  that 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  conftantly  entertained  as  he  paffes  on ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  country  particularly  deferving  of 
mention. 
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Kingfton,  September. 

arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firft  concern  was  to  provide  a  large  tra- 
velling tent,  and  fome  camp  equipage,  buffalo  fkins  *,  a  flore  of 
dried  provifions,  kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  &c.  &c.  and,  in  fliort,  to 
make  every  ufual  and  necefTary  preparation  for  proceeding  up  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  took  our  paffage  for  Kingfton, 
on  board  a  bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the  commiflary 
was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  down  to  Quebec  the 
cannon  and  ordnance  ftores  that  had  been  taken  from  the  different  mi- 

*  In  the  weftem  parts,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  dered  by  a  certain  procefs  as  pliable  as  cloth, 

throughout  Upper  Canada,  where  it  is  cuftomary  When  the  buiFalo  is  killed  in  the  beginning  of  ■ 

for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding  with  the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fenced  againftthe 

them,  thefe  ikins  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of  cold,  the  hair  refembles  very  much  that  of  a  black 

for  the  purpofe  of  lleeping  upon.    For  upwards  bear  ;  it  is  then  long,  ftraight,  and  of  a  blackilh 

of  two  months  we  fcarcely  ever  had  any  other  colour;  but  when  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  fam- 

bed  than  one  of  the  ^kins  fpread  on  the  floor  and  mer,  the  hair  is  Ihort  and  curly,  and  of  a  light 

a  blanket  to  each  perfon.    Thelkins  are  dreffed  brown  colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorched  by  the  ^ 

by  the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  ren-  rays  of  the  fun. 

L  1  litary 
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litary  pofts  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered  up  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  for  about  fifty 
miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and  alfo  fcattered  fettlements,  at  no 
great  diftance  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingfton,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  s 
but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going  thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the 
numberlefs  inconveniencies  fuch  a  journey  would  be  attended  with  i 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  would  in  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  deter 
travellers  from  proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppofing  even  that  there 
were  none  other  to  encounter.  A  water  conveyance  is  by  far  the 
moft  eligible,  and  except  only  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the 
conveyance  univerfally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  counti-y,  that 
is,  when  people  wifti  merely  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  alone  there  are  any  fettlements. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  ftrong  juft  above  Mont- 
real, that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden  at  the  town,  but  fuffered  to 
proceed  empty  as  far  as  the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  ftands  on  the 
iflandof  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods  are  fent,  from 
Montreal,^  thither  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a  fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  broad  part  of  the  river  St» 
Lawrence.  A  fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it  there 
is  generally  a  confiderable  curl  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  even  clofe  ta 
the  fhore,  which,  with  the  appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it 
in  motion,  gives  the  place  a  very  lively  air.  The  fituation  of  the  village 
is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from  fome  of  the  houfes  there  are 
nioft  charming  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  it.  There  are  very  extenfive  ftorehoufes  belonging  to  the  King,  and 
alfo  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal.  In  the  former  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians  are  depofited  as  foon  as  they  arrive  from  England  ;  and  prior  ta 
their  being  fcnt  up  the  country  they  are  infpedled  by  the  commanding 
QjEiicer  of  the  garrifon  of  Montreal  and  a  committee  of  mercliants,  who 
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are  bound  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  government,  whether  the  prefents 
are  agreeable  to  the  contrad:,  and  as  good  as  could  be  obtained  for  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  light  of  La  Chine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  {lands 
the  village  of  the  Cochenonaga  Indians,  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention.    The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes  and  a  Ro- 
man catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  ftyle,  and  ornamented  within 
with  pictures,  lamps,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attradt  the  eye  as 
forcibly  as  poffible.    The  outward  fhew,  and  numerous  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  fuited  to  the  capacities  of: 
the  Indians,  and  as  but  very  little  reftraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
milTionaries,  more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than  to  any 
other.    The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner with  the  approbation  of  the  fquaws,  and  they  fmg  her  praifes  with, 
the  moft  profound  devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in  the  improved  p«rts 
of  Lower  Canada,  a  great  mixture  of  the  blood  of  Whites  with  that  of 
the  aborigines  is  obfervable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians  living  in  thefe  vil- 
lages, who  have  married  Indian  wives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the 
different  nations  with  whom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French  Canadians 
bear  fuch  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  Indians,  owing  to  their  dark  com- 
plections,  black  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame 
habits  it  is  only  a  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
Indians  that  could  diftinguifh  the  one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  The 
difpofitions  of  the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner;  both  are  averfe  to  a  fettled  life,  and  to  regular  habits  of  induflry; 
both  are  fond  of  roving  about,  and  procuring  fuftenance  by  hunting- 
rather  than  by  cultivating  the  earth  j  nature  feems  to  have  implanted  in 
their  hearts  a  reciprocal  affedtion  for  each  other;  they  affociate  together, 
and  live  on  the  moft  amicable  terms ;  and  to  this  one  circumftance  more 
than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that  wonderful  afcendancy 
which  the  French  were  ever  known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  whilft 
they  had  pofTeflion  of  Canada.    It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that  in 
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the  upper  country,  notwithftanding  that  prefents  to  fuch  a  very  large 
amount  are  diftributed  amongft  the  Indians  through  the  hands  of  the 
Enghfh  inhabitants,  and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  refpedted 
by  them  as  they  poffibly  can  be,  yet  an  Indian,  even  at  this  day,  will  al- 
ways go  to  the  houfe  of  a  poor  French  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of 
an  Engliiliman. 

The  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  village  near  La  Chine, 
are  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons.  The  other  Indian  vil- 
lages, in  the  civilized  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Canafadogas, 
iituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River ;  one  of  the  Little  Algon- 
quins,  near  Trois  Rivieres ;  one  of  the  Aberachics,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river ;  and  one  of  the  Hurona,  near  Quebec  j  but 
none  of  thefe  villages  are  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  diminifhed  very  fail  of  late 
years,  as  they  have  done  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent,  where  thofe 
of  the  white  inhabitants  have  increafed ;  in  the  Vv'hole  lower  province, 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them.  Many  of  thefe  Indians  are  continually  loitering  about  the  large 
towns,  in  expe6tation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No  lefs  than  two  hundred,  that 
had  come  a  great  diftance  in  canoes,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  encamped  on  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited  Quebec. 
Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  going  about  the 
ftreets  every  day  in  large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a  moft  melancholy 
pidure  of  human  nature  ;  and  indeed,  if  a  traveller  never  faw  any  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  but  the  moft  decent  of  thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  large  towns  of  Lower  Canada,  he  would  not  be 
led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  farther  you 
afcend  up  the  country,  and  confequently  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians 
to  what  they  vv^ere  in  their  original  flate,  before  their  manners  were  cor- 
rupted by  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the  more  do  you  find  in  their  cha- 
radler  and  condndl  deferving  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  28 th  day  of  Augufi:  that  we  reached  La  Chine;  the  next 
jday  the  "  brigade,"  as  it  was  called,  of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  we  fet  out  on  our  voyage.  Three  men  are  found  fafficient  to- 
conduct  an  empty  bateau  of  about  two  tons  burthen  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  more  are  generally  allowed.  They 
afcend  the  ftream  by  means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  flrorig,  they  make  ufe  of  the  former,  keeping  as  clofe  as  poffible 
to  the  fliore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  current,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
fhallow  water  to  pole  in.  The  men  fet  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
{;ame  moment,  and  all  work  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  bateau ;  the  fteerf- 
man,  however,  fliifts  his  pole  occafionally  from  fide  to  fide,  in  order  to 
keep  the  veffel  in  an  even  direction.  The  poles  com.monly  ufed  are 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  extremely  light,  and  headed  with  iron.  On 
coming  to  a  deep  bay  or  inlet,  the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their 
oars,  and  ftrike  if  poffible  directly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  but  in, 
many  places  the  current  proves  fo  flrong  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible 
to  ftem  it  by  means  of  oars,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round 
the  bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet  their  fail ;  but  it  is 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or 
broad  parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  fwift,  that  the  fail  by  itfelf  is. 
fufficient  to  impel  them  forward. 

The  exertion  it  requires  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  flream  by  means 
of  poles  and  oars  is  fo  great,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  flop  very  fre- 
quently to  take  breath.  The  places  at  which  they  flop  are  regularly 
afcertained;  Tome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid,  are  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  diftant  one  from  the  other;  others  one  or 
two,  but  none  of  them  more  than  four  miles  apart.  Each  of  thefe 
places  the  boatmen,  who  are  almoft  all  French  Canadians,  denominate 
**  une  pipe,"  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  flop  at  it  and  fill  their  pipes. 
A  French  Canadian  is  fcarcely  ever  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  whe- 
ther working  at  the  oar  or  plough ;  v/hether  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback  i. 
indeed,  fo  much  addicted  are  the  people  to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning 
of  the  tobacco  in  their  pipes  they  commonly  afcertain  the  diftance  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a  place,  they  fay,  is  three  pipes  off,  that  is,^ 
it  is  fo  far  off  that  you  may  fmoke  three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  whiift  you 

-  go 
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go  thither.  A  pipe,  in  the  mofl:  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  feemed 
to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  EngUfh  mile. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  commencing,  or  rather  terminating,  at  La  Chine,  for 
that  village  flands  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  At  its  uppermoft  extremity  it  receives  a  large  branch 
of  the  Utawas  River,  and  alfo  the  fouth-weft-  branch  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  v/hich  by  fome  geographers  is  called  the  River  Cadaraqui, 
and  by  others  the  River  Iroquois ;  but  in  the  country,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  whole  of  that  river,  running  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  goes  limply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is  very  fliallow,  owing 
to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand  waihed  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thefe 
very  extenfive  banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when  a 
veffel  fails  over  them  fhe  appears  at  a  little  diftance  to  be  abfolutely  fail- 
ing over  dry  land.  As  we  palTed  along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  were 
enveloped  with  clouds  of  little  infefts,  different  from  any  I  ever  faw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country,  but  they  are  common,  it  is  faid,  on 
various  parts  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Their  fize  was  fomewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  gnat ;  their  colour  a  pure  white  ;  and  fo  delicately 
were  they  formed,  that  by  the  flighted  touch  they  were  deftroyed  and- 
reduced  to  pov/der.  They  were  particularly  attrad:ed  by  any  white 
objecfl,  and  having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but  by 
force.  The  leaves  of  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand, 
were  in  a  few  feconds  fo  thickly  covered  by  them  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  difcern  a  lingle  letter,  and  no  fooner  was  one  fwarm  of  them 
brufheo  fF  than  a  frefh  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe  infeds  have 
very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  fly  heavily,  fo  that 
it  is  only  when  the  air  is  remarkably  calm  that  they  can  venture  to 
make  their  appearance. 

About  funfet  on  this,  the  firft  evening  of  our  voyap;e,  we  reached  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River.  This  ifland 
is  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  its  foil  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  There  are  two  conflderable  villages  near  its  center, 
but  towards  Point  St.  Claire,  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  fettlcments 
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are  but  very  few.  We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  which  flood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here  the  bateaux 
were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  properly  fecured,  the  different  crews, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fifty  men,  divided  themfelves  into  fmall 
parties,  and  kindled  fires  along  the  fhore,  in  order  to  cook  their  pro- 
vifions  for  the  fucceeding  day,  and  to  keep  themfelves  warm  during  the 
night.  Theie  men,  who  are  engaged  in  condudting  bateaux  in  Canada^ 
are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  a  very  hardy  race  :  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  they  fleep  on  the  grafs  at  night,  without  any  other  covering  than 
a  fhort  blanket,  fcarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees  ^  during  wet 
weather  a  fail  or  a  blanket  to  the  weather  fide,  fpread  on  poles  ftuck  inta 
the  ground  in  an  inclined  direftion,  is  all  the  fhelter  they  deem  necefiary. 
On  fetting  out  each  man  is  furniflied  with  a  certain  allowance  of  faked- 
pork,  bifcuit,  peafe,  and  brandy ;  the  peafe  and  bifcuit  they  boil  with 
fomc  of  the  pork  into  porridge,  and  a  large  vefTel  full  of  it,  is  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufe  of  the  crew  when  they  flop 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This  porridge,  or  elfe  cold  fat  falted  pork, 
with  cucumbers,  conflitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The 
cucumber  is  a  fruit  that  the  lov/er  clafies  of  the  French  Canadians  are 
extremely  fond  of ;  they  ufe  it  however  in  a  very  indifferent  ilate,  as 
they  never  pull  it  until  it  has  attained  a  large  fize,  and  is  become 
yellow  and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped  into  fmall  pieces 
without  being  peeled,  and  afterwards  mixed  v/ith  four  cream,  is  one  of 
their  favourite  difhes. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voyage,  we  quitted  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  and  crofled  the  Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mouth  of  the  fouth-wefl  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  tremendous 
Icene  is  here  prefented  to  the  view ;  each  river  comes  rufhing  down 
into  the  lake,  overimmenfe  rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  feemingly> 
nothing  can  refifl.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  what  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a  fmart  breeze,  and  the  breakers  fa 
numerous  and  dangerous,  that  one  would  imagine  a  bateau  could  not 
pofilbly  live  in  the  midfl  of  them  ;  and  indeed,  unlefs  ic  were  navigated 
by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  very  expert  at  the 
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fame  time,  there  would  be  evident  danger  of  its  being  filled  with  vvater. 
Several  times,  as  vve  paffed  through  the  breakers,  the  water  dadied  over 
the  fides  of  our  bateau.  Tren:iendous  and  dangerous,  however,  as  the 
rapids  are  at  this  fpot,  they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  feme  of  thofe  met  with 
higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utawas  River  is  remarkably  clear,  and  of  a  bright 
greenifh  colour ;  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  is  muddy, 
owing  to  its  paffing  over  deep  beds  of  marl  for  fome  miles  before  it 
enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a  confiderable  way  down  the  lake  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  may  be  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  each  other. 

The  rapids  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth-weft  branch  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  called  "  Les  Cafcades,"  or,  '*  Le  Saut  de  Trou."  In 
laden  bateaux  it  is  no  arduous  tafk  to  fhoot  down  them,  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  mount  againft  the  ftream  even  in  fuch  as  are  empty.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  laborious  taf!<:  therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  fhore 
pafl  the  rapids,  as  ufed  formerly  to  be  done,  a  canal  with  a  double  lock 
has  been  made  here  at  a  great  expence.  This  canal  extends  but  a  very 
little  way,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  ether  rapids,  the  firft  of  which,  called."  Le  Saut  de  Bu  iff  on' 
on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  woods  along  the  fhores  on  each  fide, 
is  fo  fi.rong,  that  in  order  to  pafs  it,  it  is  necefiary  to  lighten  the  bateaux 
very  confiderably.     If  the  cargoes  are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken 

.  out  at  once,  andfent  forward  in  carts  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
paft  ail  the  rapids.  The  men  are  always  obliged  here  to  get  out  of  the 
bateaux,. and  haul  them  along  with  ropes,  it  being  wholly  imprad:icable 
to  counteradl  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

The  pafiage  of  thefe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that  we  here  quitted  the 
bateaux,  took  our  guns  in  hand,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  *'Le  Coteau 
des  Cedres,"  the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  fight  of  the  few  ftraggling  houfes  at  the 

-  cafcades,  and  enter  the  recefies  of  a  remarkably  thick  wood,  whofe  folemn 
gloom,  together  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters  at  a  diftance,  and 
the  wild  appearance  of  every  objedt  around  you,  infpire  the  mind  with  a 
fort  of  pleafing  horror.    As  you  approach     Le  Coteau  des  Cedres,"  the 
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country  aiTuraes  a  fofter  alpedt ;  cultivated  fields  and  neat  cottages  once 
more  appear  in  view,  and  the  river,  inftead  of  being  agitated  by  tremen- 
dous rapids,  is  here  feen  gliding  on  with  an  even  current  between  its 
loftv  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  amongft 
which  we  were  agreeably' furprifed  to  find  a  remarkably  neat  and  excellent 
tavern,  kept  by  an  Englifh  woman.  We  remained  here  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  again  fet  off  on  foot,  partly  for  the  pleafure  of 
beholding,  from  the  top  of  the  fteep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beautiful 
profpedts  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  the  pleafure  of  flopping  oc-: 
calionally  to  chat  with  the  lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicious 
feafon  of  the  year,  fat  fpinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages. 
About ,  five  o'clock  the  bateaux  overtook  us  3  but  after  proceeding  in 
them'forabout  two  miles,  we  aga;in  landed  to  efcape  the  tedious  procefs 
of  afcending  frefh  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  rapids  '*  du  Coteau  du 
Lac  St.  Fran9ois  3"  they  are  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the 
moft  dangerous,  are  yet  the  moll:  tremendous  to  appearance  of  any  in  the 
whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  difiindly  vifible  at  the  diflance  of 
four  miles;  fome  travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  reprefent  them  as  even 
more  terrible  to  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of  Niagara,  but  this' is  a  very 
exaeeerated  account.  Boats  are  here  carried  down  with  the  fbream  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  befl  infor- 
mation I  could  procure  on  the  fubjedl,  tliough  the  Canadian  boatmen 
and  others  declare  that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  hour.  At  fom^e  of  the  rapids,  higher  up  the  river,  the  current  is 
confiderably  fwiiter  than  at  this  place. 

In  defcending  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  the  breakers  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  but  in  going  up  they  keep  clofe  in  to  the  £hore,  on  the 
north-weft  fide,  and  being  here  fheltered  by  a  numerous  duller  of  iflands, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and  having  the  benefit  of  a  fhort 
canal. and  locks,  they  get  pa  ft  the  rapids  with  lefs  difliculty  even  than 
they  pafs"  the  cafcades.  -  One  of-:t?he  iilands  here,  flirther^. removed  from 
the  fhore  than  the  reftj  ;is-.  called  Prifoners  Ifland,  having,  been  allotted  for, 
the  refidence  of  fonie  oft  the  American  prifoners  during  t|ie  laft  war. 
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There  were  feme  buildings  on  the  ifland  at  that  time,  but  it  has  been 
Quite  deferted  fince,  on  account  of  the  great  difficuhy  of  getting  to  it 
through  the  ftrong  rapids.  During  the  war,  an  officer,- who  had  com- 
pelled fome  of  the  Canadians,  notwithftanding  their  remonftrances^  to 
make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland  at'an  improper  feafon,  periflied,  with 
a  great  number  of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  party  one  alone 
cfcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  about  twp  miles 
wide. 

This  evening,  the  fecond  of  our  voyage,  the  bateaux  were  drawn 
up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  "  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,"  the  Hill  of 
the  Lake,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  again  on  foot 
for  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  tavern,  where  W€  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  Englifh.  From 
hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be  met  with. 

We  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  frefh  man,  one  of  the  condud'or's  crew  having  been  feized  with 
an  intermittent  fever.  At  laft  a  man  from  a  neighbouring  fettlement 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  now  en- 
tered Lake  St.  Frangois,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet,  at  which  place 
the  boundary  line  commences,  that  feparates  the  upper  from  the.  lower 
province.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-weft,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  direftly  towards  this  point,  and  a 
furge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as  tremendous  as  is  feen  on  the  fea-fhore. 
There  was  one  folitary  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a  tavern,  and 
afforded  us  a  well  drefi:  fupper  of  venifon,  and  decent  accommodation  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable;  but  as  it  was  con- 
siderably abated,  we  were  enabled  to  profecute  our  voyage,  coafting  along 
the  ihores  of  the  lake.  This  was  a  moll:  laborious  and  tedious  bufinefs, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which  the  wind  was  not 
fuJfjicienily  abated  to  fuffer  us  to  crofs  at  their  mouths :  notwithftanding 
o  all 
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all  the  difficulties,  however,  we  had  to  contend  with,  we  advanced  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francois,  we  landed  on  a  fmall  iflind,  called 
*•  Ifle  aux  Railins,"  on  account  of  the  number  of  wild  vines  growing 
upon  it.  The  bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantities  of  the  grapes, 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfo  an  abundance,  of  plumbs, 
wliich  they  devoured  with  great  avidity.  Neither  of  the  fruits,  how- 
ever, were  very  tempting  to  perfons  whofe  palates  had  been  accuflomed 
to  the  tafte  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes,  w'ere  four,  and  not  larger  than 
peas  J  and  as  for  the  plumbs,  though  much  larger  in  fize,  yet  their  tafte 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  L'llle  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  there  arc 
feveral  other  illands,  the  largeft  of  which  -called  L'ifle  St.  Regis,  is  near 
ten  miles  in  length.  All  tliefe  illands  ftill  continue  in  the  poffeiTion  of 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being  lituated  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  here  divides  the  Britifh  territory  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  determined  of  what  territory  they 
form  a  part.  It  is  fincerely  to  be  defired  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
jufted  amicably  in  due  time.  A  ferious  altercation  has  already  taken  place 
about  an  ifland  fimilarly  fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  retain  polTef- 
fion  of  thefe  different  illands,  but  likewife  of  the  whole  of  the  fouth- 
eaft  fliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fituated  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  j  they  likewife  have  confiderable  ftrips  of  land  on  the  oppofite 
(hore,  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  bordering  upon  the  river  thefe  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians  have, 
a  village  upon  the  Ifle  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  alfo  upon  the  main  land, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fhore ;  as  we  paffed  it,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  put 
off  in  canoes,  and  exchanged  unripe  heads  *  of  Indian  corn  with  the 
men  for  bread ;  they  alfo  brought  with  them  fome  very  fine  wild  ducks 
and  fifli,  which  they  difpofed  of  to  us  On  very  moderate  terms. 

*  The  Jieads  of  Indian  corn,  before  they  become  hard,  are  efleemetl  a  great  delicacy;  the  fiioft 
approved  method  of  drelTmg,  is  to  parboil,  and  afterwards  roaft  them.. 
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:  On  the  fourth  night  of  our  voyage  we  encamped,  as  uRial,  on  the 
main  land  oppofite  the  iflancl  of  St.  Regis;  and  the  excellent  viands 
we. had  procured  from  the  Indians  having  heen  cooked,  we  fet  down  to 
flipper  before  a  large  fire,  materials  for  which  are  never  wanting  in  this 
woody  country.  The  night  was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  in- 
duced to  remain  until  a  late  hour  in  front  of  our  tent,  talking  of  the 
various  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  the  day ;  but  we  had  fcarcely  retired 
to  re  A,  when  the  iky  became  overcaft,  a  dreadful  ftorm  arofe,  and  by 
day>-break  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  us,  drensched  with  rain.  Our  fituation  now  was  by  no  means 
agreeable ;  torrents  flill  came  pouring  down  ;  neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  fhelter,  and  the  wind  being  very  ftrong,  and  as 
adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there  was  no  profpeil  of  our  being  enabled 
fpeedily  to  get  into  better  quarters.  In  this  ftate  we  had  remained  fqr  a 
confiderable  time,,  when  one;pf  the  party,  who  had  been  rambling  about 
in  order  to  difcover  what  fort  of  a  neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned 
with  the  pleaiing  intelligence  that  there  was  a  houfe  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  that  the  owner  had  politely  invited  us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an 
old  provincial  officer,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  his  pafl  fervices.  We  gladly  proceeded  to  it,  and  met  with 
a  moft  cordial  welcome  from  the  captain  and  his  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a  plenteous  breakfafl,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  make  their  habi- 
tation, duringour  ftay,  as  pleaiing  to  us  as  poffible.  We  felt  great  fatis- 
fadipn  at  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  vvith  thefe  worthy  and  hofpitable  peopled;  but  alas,  we  had 
all  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  weather ;  the  wind  fuddenly 
veered  about;  the  fun  ;broke  through  the  thick' clouds ;  the  conductor 
gave  the  parting  order;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourfelves  once 
more  feated  in  ouf  bateau. 

From  hence  upwards,  for  the  diflance  of  forty  miles,  the  current  of  the 
river  is  extremely  flrong,  and  numberlefs  rapids  are  to  be  encountered, 
which,  though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at  the  Cafcades, 
and  **  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,"  are  yet  both  more  dangerous  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  pafs.    The  great  danger,  however,  coniifts  in  going  down  them ; 

it 
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it  arlfes  from  the  Ihallownefs  of  the  water  and  the  great  number  of 
fharp  rocks,  in  the  midft  of  which  tlie  velTels  are  hurried  along  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  if  they  unfortunately  get  into  a  wrong  channel, 
nothing  can  fave  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces ;  but  fo  intimately 
are  the  people  ufually  employed  on  this  river  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent channels,  that  an  accident  of  the  fort  is  fcarcely  ever  heard  of. 
"  Le  Long  Saut,"  the  Long  Fall  or  Rapid,  lituated  about  thirty  miles 
above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  moft  dangerous  of  any  one  in  the  river, 
and  fo  difficult  a  matter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requires  no  lefs  than  fix 
men  on  fhore  to  haul  a  fingle  bateau  againft  the  current.  There  is  a 
third  canal  with  locks  at  this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  a  point,  which  it 
would  be  wholly  impra(flicable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe 
different  canals  and  locks  have  been  made  at  the  expence  of  government, 
and  the  profits  ariling  from  the  tolls  paid  by  every  bateau  that  pafTes 
through  them  are  placed  in  the  public  treafury.  At  thefe  rapids,  and 
at  feveral  of  the  others,  there  are  very  extenfive  flour  and  faw  mills. 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arrived  at  a  fmall  farm  houfe,  at  the  top  of  the 
"  Long  Saut,"  wet  from  head  to  foot,  in  confequence  of  our  having  been 
obliged  to  walk  pail  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bufhes  ftill  dripping 
after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  The  woods  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  far  more  majeftic  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence i  the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall,  and  feem  to 
wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In  Canada,  pines  grow  on  the 
richell:  foils;  but  in  the  United  States  they  grow  moftly  on  poor  ground: 
a  trad:  of  land  covered  folely  with  pines  is  there  generally  denominated 
**  a  pine  barren,"  on  account  of  its  great  poverty. 

During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo  proceeded  on  foot, 
in  order  to  efcape  the  tedious  paffage  up  the  Rapide  Plat,"  and  fome 
of  the  other  dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  we  palTed 
along,  we  had  excellent  diverfion  in  fhooting  pigeons,  feveral  large  flights 
.  of  which  we  met  with  in  the  woods.  The  wild  pigeons  of  Canada  are 
not  unlike  the  common  Englifh  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they  are  of 
a  much  fmailer  fize :  their  flefh  is  very  well  flavoured.  During^  par- 
ticular years,  thefe  birds  come  down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights 

that 
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that  it  is  marvellous  to  tell  of.  A  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Niagara 
affared  me,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  (hip  for 
Toranto,  a  flight  of  them  was  obferved  coming  from  that  quarter ;  that 
as  he  failed  over  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  forty  miles  diftant  from  Nia- 
gara, pigeons  were  feen  flying  over  head  the  whole  way  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  (hip  proceeded  ;  and  that  on  arriving  at 
the  place  of  his  deflination,  the  birds  were  ftili  obferved  coming  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  whole  voyage  5  fuppofing,  therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved 
no  fafter  than  the  veflTel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman's  account^ 
mud;  at  leaft  have  extended  eighty  miles.  Many  perfons  may  think  this 
(lory  furpafllng  belief;  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
give  credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  refpedtability  of  the  gentleman 
who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervation.  When  thefe  birds 
appear  in  fuch  great  numbers,  they  often  light  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm  houfes,  at  which  time  they 
are  fo  unwary  that  a  man  with  a  fhort  (lick  might  eaflly  knock  them 
down  by  hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  feven  or  eight  years, 
perhaps,  that  fuch  large  flocks  of  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  country. 
The  years  in  which  they  appear  are  denominated  "  pigeon  years." 

There  are  alfo  "  bear  years"  and  *'  fquirrel  years."  This  was  both 
a  bear  and  a  fquirrel  year.  The  former,  like  the  pigeons,  came  down 
from  the  nortfiern  regions,  and  were  moft  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders  of  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the 
river,  if  the  oppofite  (hore  was  in  fight,  they  generally  took  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious  num- 
bers of  them  were  killed  in  crofling  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  hunting  encampments,  at  fhort  diftances  from  each  other,  the 
whole  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Regis  to 
Lake  Ontario.  One  bear,  of  a  very  large  fize,  boldly  entered  the  river 
in  the  face  of  our  bateaux,  and  was  killed  by  fome  of  our  men  whilft 
fwimming  from  the  main  land  to  one  of  the  iflands.  In  the  woods  it 
is  very  rare  that  bears  will  venture  to  attack  a  man,  but  feveral  in- 
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ftances  that  had  recently  occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they 
had  attacked  a  fingle  man  in  a  canoe  whilfl  fwimming,  and  fo  very 
ftrongare  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men  thus  fet  upon,  being  unarmed, 
€fcape  narrowly  with  their  lives. 

The  fquirrels,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  migrated  from  the 
fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  bears,  they 
took  to  the  water  on  arriving  at  it,  but  as  if  confcious  of  their  inability 
to  crofs  a  very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their  courfe  towards  Nia- 
gara River,  above  the  falls,  and  at  its  narrowed  and  moft  tranquil  part 
crofTed  over  into  the  Britifh  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fifty  thoufand  of  them  crolTed  the  river  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  fuch  great  depredations  did  they  commit  on  arriving  at  the 
fettlements  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  deemed  themfelves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in  as  much  as 
one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  Thefe  fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black 
kind,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America;  they  are  in  lhape 
fimilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from  about  one  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  each.  Some  writers  have  afferted,  that  thefe  animals 
cannot  fwim,  but  that  when  they  come  to  a  river,  in  migrating,  each  one 
provides  itfelf  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  bark,  upon  which,  when  a  fa- 
vourable wind  offers,  they  embark,  fpread  their  bufhy  tails  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  are  thus  wafted  over  to  the  oppofite  fide.  Whether  thefe 
animals  do  or  do  not  crofs  in  this  m.anner  fometimes,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  fay ;  but  I  can  fafely  affirm,  that  they  do  not  always  crofs  fo,  as 
I  have  frequently  (hot  them  in  the  water  whilft  fwimming  :  no  animals 
fwim  better,  and  when  purfued,  I  have  feen  them  eagerly  take  to  the 
water.  Whilil  fwimming,  their  tail  is  ufeful  to  them  by  way  of  rudder^ 
and  they  ufe  it  with  great  dexterity;  owing  to  its  being  fo  light  and 
bufhy,  the  greater  part  of  it  floats  upon  the  water,  and  thus  helps  to  fup- 
port  the  animal.  The  migration  of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  large 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of  a  fevere  winter,* 

•  In  the  prefent  inftance  it  certainly  was  fo,  for  the  enfuing  winter  proved  to  be  the  fevereii  that 
liad  been  known  in  North  America  for  feveral  years. 
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On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  flopped  nearly  oppofite  to 
Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from  a  French  family  having  been  cruelly 
malTacred  there  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  colony. 
The  ground  being  ftill  extremely  wet  here,  in  confequence  of  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day,  we  did  not  much  relifli  the  thoughts  of  paffing 
the  night  in  our  tent  yet  there  feemed  to  be  no  alternative,  as  the  only 
houfe  in  fight  was  crowded  with  people,  and  not  capable  of  affording 
us  any  accommodations.  Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearching 
about  for  the  driefl:  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one  of  the  party  efpied 
a  barn  at  a  little  diftance,  belonging  to  the  man  of  the  adjoining  houfe, 
of  whom  we  procured  the  key  i  it  was  well  ftored  with  ftraw,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid.ourfelves  down  to  refl,  and 
flept  foundly  there  till  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  fome 
cocks,  that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfaed  our  voyage,  and  before  noon  pafTed 
the  laft  rapid,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee 
River,  the  moft  coniiderable  of  thofe  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  confifts  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  the 
moH:  wefuern  of  which  iffues  from  a  lake  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
eight  in  breadth.  Another  of  the  branches  ifTues  from  a  fmall  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  weftern  branch  of  Hudfon's 
River,  that  flows  pad  New  York.  Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwe- 
gatchee are  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux 
as  far  as  this  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  fhort  a  diflance  of 
each  other,  except  only  at  a  few  places,  fo  that  the  portages  will  be  but 
very  trifling.  This  ho vv- ever  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  Ofwegatchee 
River  is  but  very  imperfedly  known,  the  country  it  pafTes  throup-h 
being  quite  uninhabited ;  but  fhould  it  be  found,  at  a  future  period,  that 
thefe  rivers  are  indeed  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  probably  be  through  this  channel  that  the  chief  part  of " 
the  trade  that  there  may  happen  to  be  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  on.  "  It  is  at 
preient  carried  on  between  that  city  and  the  lake  by  means  of  Hudfon 
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River^  as  far  as  Albany,  and  from  thence  by  means  of  the  Mohawks 
River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Ontario.    The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River  is  very 
bad  on  account  of  the  find  banks ;  none  but  flat  bottomed  veficls  can 
approach  with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles ;  nor  is  there  any  good 
harbour  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  ncic^bbourhood  of  any 
large  rivers.    Sharp  built  veflels,  however,  of  a  coniiderable  fze,  can 
approach  with  fafety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatcbee  River.    The  Seneca, 
a  Britifh  velfsl  of  war  of  twenty-fix  guns,  u  fed  formerly  to  ply  conllantly 
between  Fort  de  la  Galette,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  tha 
fort  at  Niagara;  and  the  Britifli  fur  fliips  on  the  lakes  ufed  alfo,  at  that 
tin:!e,  to  difcharge  the  cargoes  there,  brought  down  from  the  upper 
country.    As  therefore  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatcbee  is  fo 
much  better  than  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  Paver,  and  as  they  are 
nearly  an  equal  diftance  from  New  York,  there  is  reafonto  fuppofe,  that 
if  the  river  navigation  fliould  prove  equally  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  moft  part,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  Ofwegatcbee  rather  than  of  Ofwego  River.    "With  a  fair 
wind,  the  paiTage  from  Ofwegatcbee  River  to  Niagara  is  accbmplillied 
in  two  days ;  a  voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that  from  Ofwego  to 
Niagara  with  a  fair  wind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  eredted  by  the  French,  and  though  not  built 
till  long  after  Fort  Cataraguis  or  Frontignac,  now  Kingfcon,  yet  they 
efleemed  it  by  far  th^  moft  important  military  poft  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  upper  country,  as  it  was  impoffible  for  any  boat  or  vefTel  to  pafs 
up  or  down  that  river  without  being  obferved,  whereas  they  might  eafily 
efcape  unfeen  behind  the  many  iflands  oppofite  to  Kingfton.  Since 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Fort  de  la  Galette  has  been  difmantlcd, 
as  it  was  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  nor  would  any  ad- 
vantage have  arifen  from  its  retention  ;  for  it  was  never  of  any  im-- 
portance  to  us  but  as  a  trading  poft,  and  as  fuch  Kingfton,  which  is 
within  our  own  territory,  is  far  more  eligibly  fituated  in  every  point  of 
view  J  it  has  a  more  fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  the  fur  ftiips 
coming  down  from  Niagara,  by  flopping  there,  are  faved  ^  voyage  of 
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fixty  mlks  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  oftentinies  found 
to  be  more  tedious  than  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingfton. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Galette,  on  the  Ofwegatchee  River, 
there  is  a  village  of  the  Ofwegatchee  Indians,  whofe  numbers  are  efti- 
mated  at  one  hundred  warriors. 

The  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ofwegatchee  upwards,  is 
•much  more  gentle  than  in  any  other  part  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Ontario,  except  only  where  the  river  is  coniiderably  dilated,  as  at  lakes 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Franfois  ;  however,' notwithftanding  its  being  fo  gentle, 
we  did  not  advance  more  than  twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  owing  to  the  numerous  ftops  that  we  made,  more  from  motives  of 
pleafure  than  neceffity.     The  evening  was  uncommonly  fine,  and 
towards  fun-fet  a  brifk  gale  fpringing  up,  the  condudtor  judged  it  ad- 
vifable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  voyage  all  night,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loft  during  the  day.    We  ac- 
cordingly proceeded,  but  towards  midnight  the  wind  died  away ;  this 
circumftance,  however,did  not  alter  the  determination  of  the  condud:or. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  the  oars,  and  notwithftanding  that  they  had 
laboured  hard  during  the  preceding  day,  and  had  had  no  refl,  yet  they 
were  kept  clofely  at  work  until  day-break,  except  for  one  hour,  during 
which  they  were  allowed  to  flop  to  cook  their  proviiions.  Where. 
there  is  a  gentle  current,  as  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  Canadians  will 
work  at  the  oar  for  many  hours  without  intermiilion  3  they  feemed  to 
think  it  no  hajddiip  to  be  kept  employed  in  this  inflance  the  whole 
^night ;  on  the  contrary,  they  plied  as  vigorouily  as  if  they  had  but  juffc 
fet  out,  fmging  merrily  the  whole  time.    The  French  Canadians  have 
in  general  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and  fing  duets  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
They  have  one  very  favourite  duet  amongft  them,  called  the  "  rowing 
"  duet,"  which  as  they  fing  they  mark  time  to  with  each  flroke  of  the 
oar  J  indeed,  when  rowing  in  fmooth  water,  they  mark  the  time  of  mofl 
of  the  airs  they  fing  in  the  fame  manner. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next,  and  eighth  morning  of  our  voyage,  we 
entered  the  lafl  lake  before  you  come  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake 
of  a  Thoufand  Iflands,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  them  which  it 

contains. 
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contains.  Many  of  thefe  illands  are  fcarcely  larger  than  a  bateau,  and 
none  of  them,  except  fuch  as  are  fituated  at  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  lake,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  than  lifteen  Englifii  - 
acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood,  even  to  the  very  fmalleft. 
The  trees  on  thefe  lafl:  are  flunted  in  their  growth,  but  the  larger  iflands 
produce  as  fine  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  main  fhores  of  the  lake. 
Many  of  thefe  iflands  are  fituated  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  would  be 
eafy  to  throw  a  pebble  from  one  to  the  other,  notwithftanding  which 
circumftance,  the  palTage  between  them  is  perfectly  fafe  and  commodious 
for  bateaux,  and  between  fome  of  them  that  are  even  thus  clofe  to  each 
other,  is  water  fufficient  for  a  frigate.  The  water  is  uncommonly 
clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from  Lake  St.  Francis  upwards  :, 
between  that  lake  and  the  Utawas  River  downwards  it  is  difcoloured,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  by  paffing  over  beds  of  marl.  The  fliores  of  all 
thefe  iflands  under  our  notice  are  rocky  3  moll  of  them  rife  very  bold- 
ly, and  fome  exhibit  perpendicular  mafles  of  rock  towards  the  water  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  high.  The  fcenery  pre  fen  ted  to  view  in  failing 
between  thefe  iflands  is  beautiful  in  the  higheft  degree.  Sometimes,  after 
paffing  through  a  narrow  ftfait,  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  bafon,  land  locked 
on  every  fide,  that  appears  to  have  no  communication  with  the  lake,  ex- 
cept by  the  pafiage  through  which  you  entered ;  you  are  looking  about, 
perhaps,  for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  thinking  at  laft  to  fee 
fome  little  channel  which  will  jufi:  admit  your  bateau,  when  on  a  fudden 
an  expanded  fheet  of  water  opens  upon  you,  whofe  boundary  is  the  ho- 
rizon alone ;  again  in  a  few  minutes  you  find  yourfelf  land  locked,  and 
again  a  fpacious  pafi^age  as  fuddenly  prefents  itfelf;  at  other  times,  vt'hen 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  bafons,  between  a  clufter  of  illands,  a  dozen 
difi?erent  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers,  meet  the  eye,  perhaps  equally 
unexpedlcdly,  and  on  each  fide  the  iflands  appear  regularly  retiring  till 
they  fink  from  the  fight  in  the  diftance.  Every  minute,  during  the  pafTage 
of  this  lake,  the  profpedt  varies.  The  numerous  Indian  hunting  encamp- 
ments on  the  different  iflands,  with  the  fmoke  of  their  fires  rifing  up 
between  the  trees,  added  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  as  we 
paflTed  it.    The  Lake  of  a  Thoufand  Iflands  is  tv/enty-five  mile's  in 

N  n  2  length, 
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length,  and  about  fix  in  breadth.  From  its  upper  end  to  Kingfton^  at 
which  place  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  the  diftance  is  fifteea 
miles. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  afcend  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  Kingfton,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  feven  days.  If 
the  wind  fhould  be  ftrong  and  very  favourable,  the  pafTage  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  lefs  time  j  but  fhould  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  adverfe,  and 
blow  very  flrong,  the  paffage  will  be  protracted  fomewhat  longer ;  an 
adverfe  or  favourable  wind,  however,  feldom  makes  a  difference  of  more 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  pafTage  upwards,  as  in  each  cafe  it 
is  neceffary  to  work  the  bateaux  along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  The  paffage  downwards  is  performed  in  two  or  thiee 
days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  contrary 
wind  feldom  lengthens  the  paffage  in  that  diredion  more  tliau  a 
day. 

The  Miffiffippi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America,  which,.for  gran- 
deur anti  commodioufnefs  of  navigation,  comes  in  competition  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the- 
ocean.  If,  however,  we  confider  that  immenfe  body  of  water  that  flow$ 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Superi©r, 
&c.  down  to  the  fea,  as  one  entire  ftream,  and  of  courfe  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  mufl:  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  fuperior  river 
to  the  Miififfippi  in  every  point  of  view ;  and  we  may  certainly  conlider 
it  as  one  flream,  with  as  much  reafon  as  we  look  upon  that  as  one  river 
which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  fea ;  for  before  it  meets  the  ocean 
it  paffes  through  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared  wich  thois 
of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  {iz,e,  but  they  are  independent  lakes  notwithfland- 
ing,  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.  The  Miffiffippi  is  principally  to  bs 
admired  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  prodigious  length  of 
W^y  it  is  navigable,  without  any  interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a  very  large 
burthen ;  but  in  many  refpeds  it  is  a  very  inferior  river  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, properly  fo  called.  The  Miffiffippi  at  its  mouth  is  not  twenty 
ijjjles  broad,  and  the  navigation  is  there  fo  obftrudted  by  banks  or  bars, 
that  a  velTel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cajinot  afcend  it  witlx- 
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out  very  imminent  danger.  Thefe  bars  at  its  mouth  or  mouths,  for  it  is 
divided  by  feveral  iflands,  are  formed  by  large  quantities  of  trees  that 
come  drifting  down  from  the  upper  coantry,  and  when  once  flopped  by 
any  obflacle,  are  quickly  cemented  together  by  the  mud,  depoiited  be-- 
tween  the  branches  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  are  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Frefli  bars  are  formed,  or  the  old  bars  are  enlarged 
every  year,  and  it  is  faid,  that  unlefs  fome  fleps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
lodgments  of  the  trees  annually  brought  down  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, tr.e  navigation  may  in  a  few  years  be  ftill  more  obftrudted  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious,  that  fince  the  river  was  firft  difcovered, 
feveral  illands  and  points  have  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the  dif- 
ferent channels  have  undergone  very  material  alterations  for  the  worfe,  as 
to  their  courfes  and  depths.  The  River  St.  Lawrence,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  is  no  lefs  than  ninety  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  (hips  of  the  line  as  fir  as  Quebec,  a  diftance  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  channel  alfo,  inftead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  confiderably  better  now  than  when  the  river  was  firft 
difcovered ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  improve  ftill  more 
in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  flows  from  Lake  Ontario^ 
comes  down  with  fuch  impetuofity,  during  the  floods  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  as  frequently  to  remove  banks  of  gravel  and  loofe  ftones  in  the 
river,  and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed.  The  channel  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Quebec,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  Le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  was  not  fufnciently  deep  in  the  year 
1720  to  admit  a  ihallop  of  a  fmall  fize,  except  at  the  time  of  high  tides, 
is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  largefl;  veffels,  and  is  the 
channel  moft  generally  ufed. 

The  following  table  fhews  for  what  veffels  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navi- 
gable in  different  places ;  and  alfo  points  out  the  various  breadths  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth  upwards ; 
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Diftances 

Names  of  Places.  in  miles 

afcendirig. 

At  its  mouth    -    -    -  -  » 
At  Cape  Cat    -    -    -    -  140  - 

At  Saguenay  River  -  -  120  - 
At  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  Ille  of  Orleans  -   -  no  - 


Breadth  in 
miles. 

-  90 
-30 

-  i8 

-  15  This  illand  is  25  miles  in 
length  and  6  in  breadth, 
the  river  on  each  fide  is 
about  2  miles  wide. 

Thus  far,  400  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  is  navigable  for 
fhips  of  the  line  with 
fafety. 

To  this  place,  560  miles,  it 
i  is  navigable  with  perfe£t 
fafety  for  fhips  drawing 
14  feet  water.  Veffels 
of  a  much  larger  draught 
have  proceeded  many 
miles  above  Quebec^  but 
the  channel  is  very  intri- 
cate and  dangerous. 


At  the  bafon  between  the 
Ifle  of  Orleans  and  Qu^e- 

bec                           -  30        -  5 
From  Quebec  to  Lake  St. 

Pierre    -    -    -    «     -  90 

Lake  St.  Pierre     -    -    -  30  -    -  14 

To  La  Valterie    -     -    -  10-    -  i 

To  Montreal    -    -    -   -  30-    2  to  4 

To  Lake  St.  Louis     -    -  6   -    -  — 

Lake  St.  Louis              -  12  -    -  4 

To  Lake  St.  Francis   -    -  25  -    f  to  2 

Lake  St.  Francis    -    -   -  20  -    -  5 
To  the  Lake  of  a  Thoufand 

Illes    -    -  -    -    -   -  90-    I  to  I 

Lake  of  a  Thoufand  Ifles  25  -    -  6 
To  Kingfton,  on  Lake  On- 
tario   -     -     -    -    -  15-2!  to  6 
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During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for 
bateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except  merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal, 
at  the  Fall  of  the  Thicket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
,already  pointed  out,  it  is  neceffary  to  lighten  the  bateaux,  if  heavily  laden. 
At  each  of  thefe  places,  however,  it  is  pofliblc  to  conftrud  canals,  fo  as  to 
§  prevent 
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prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  bateaux,  . 
and  at  a  future  day,  when  the  country  becomes  rich,  fuch  canals  no 
doubt  will  be  made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  ccnne6led  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  any  other  river  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  feveral 
ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  fo  nearly  connected  with  others  flow- 
ing into  the  lakes,  that  by  their  means  trade  may  be  carried  on  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The  principal  channels  for  trade  between  the 
ocean  and  the  lakes  are  four  in  number  j  the  firil:,  along  the  Miffiffippi 
and  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Wabafh,  Miami,  Mufliingun,  or  the 
Alleghany  rivers,  from  the  head  of  which  there  are  portages  of  from 
one  to  eighteen  miles  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  j  fecondly, 
along  the  Patowmac  River,  which  flows  paft  Wafhington,  and  from 
thence  along  Cheat  River,  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  and 
French  Creek  to  Prefqu'  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie ;  thirdly,  along  Hudfon's 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  along 
the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwegp  River, 
which  lafl:  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  j  fourthly,  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a  ftatcment  of  the  entire  length  of  each  of  thefe 
channels  or  routes,  and  of  the  lengths  of  the  portages  in  each,  reckoning 
from  the  higheft  feaport  on  each  river  that  will  receive  vefl"els  of  .  a 
fuitable  flze  for  croffing  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  tlie  moft 
central  of  the  lakes  to  the  four  ports : 


Length  of 
W  ay  ia 
Miles. 


Length 
of  the 
Portages.' 


From  Montreal  -  -  -  - 
From  Walhington  -  - 


From  New  York  - 
From  New  Orleans 


440  -    -  22 

450  -  -  80  When  the  navigation  is 
opened,  this  will  be  re- 
duced, *it  is  faid,  to  50 

500  -i    -  miles. 
1,800  -  I  to  18  According  to  the  route 
followed  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Lake, 

From 
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From  tills  ftatement  It  not  only  appears  evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
opens  a  fliorter  paffage  to  the  lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,  but 
alio  that  the  portages  are  fliorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes;  the 
portages  are  alfo  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  tranfjorted  in  the  fame  boats 
the  whole  way  from  Moptreal  to  the  lakes ;  whereas  in  conveying  goods 
ih  t'ler  either  from  Waftington  or  New  York,  it  is  neceffary  to  employ 
different  boats  and  men  on  each  different  river,  or  elfe  to  tranfport  the 
boats  themselves  on  carriages  over  the  portages  from  one  river  to 
another.    It  is  always  an  objeil  of  importance  to  avoid  a  portage,  as  by 
every  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  the  expence  of  carriage  is  in- 
creafed,  and  there  is  an  additional  rillc  of  pillage  from  the  goods  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  people.    Independent  of  thefe 
confiderations,  the  St,  Lawrence  will,  on  another  account,  be  found  a 
more  commodious  channel  than  any  other  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade 
between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.    Conftantly  fupplied  from  that  immenfe 
refervoir  of  water.  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  drieft 
feafon,  as  not  to  be  fafiiciently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux.  -  The  fmall 
ilreams,  on  the  contrary,  which  conned:  Hudfon's  River,  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  Mifiifllppi  with  the  lakes,  are  frequently  fo  dried  up  in  fummer 
time,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poiTible  to  pafs  along  them  in  canoes.  For  upwards 
of  four  months  in  the  fummer  of  1796,  the  Mohawk  River  was  fo  low, 
th^i  it  was  totally  impradicable  to  tranfport  merchandize  along  it  during 
-the  greater  part  of  its  courfe,  and  the  traders  in  the  back  country,  after 
waiting  for  a  length  of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  were  under  the 
neceiiity  at  lafb  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land  carriage.    The  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  it  is  faid,  becomes  worfe  every  year,  and  unlefs  feveral 
long  canals  are  cut,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  water  communication 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by  that  route.    The  Alleghany 
River  and  French  Creek,  which  conned:  the  Patowmac  with  Lake  Erie, 
are  equally  affeded  by  droughts  j  indeed  it  is  only  during  floods,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods 
can  be  tranfported  with  eafe  either  by  the  one  route'or  the  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  centered 
at  Montreal  j  for  the  Britifh  merchants  not  only  can  convey  their  goods 

from 
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from  thence  to  the  lakes  for  one  third  lefs  than  what  it  cofts  to 
convey  the  fame  goods  thither  from  New  York,  but  they  can  likewife 
afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  fir  ft  inflance,  confiderably  cheaper  than  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  fplrits,  wine,  and  cofi:ee,  are  confiderably 
lefs  than  thof;  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  fame  commodities  into  the 
United  States ;  and  all  Britifh  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in  general,  arc 
admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
chargeable,  on  importation  from  Europe,  with  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  fent 
into  the  ftates  from  Canada  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great 
extent  of  their  frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandefliinely  into  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Montrea-1  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  very 
confiderable,  and  increafing  every  year.  Already  are  there  exten- 
five  fettlements  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at 
Toronto,  at  the  Bay  of  Canti,  and  at  Kingfton,  v/hich  contain  nearly 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants;  and  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  the  people  of 
the  ftates  are  pufhing  forward  their  fettlements  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 
On  Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  the  fettlements  are  in- 
creafing with  aftonilhing  rapidity,  both  on  the  Britifh  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite fide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and  the  trade  to  the  lakes 
is  in  fadt  the  back  country  trade,  has  already  been  demonPcrated ;  and  it 
has  been  (hewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creafed  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  it  enjoyed  of  this  trade ; 
and  that  thofe  tov/ns  mofi:  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  it  on,  were 
thofe  that  had  the  greatefi:  fliare  of  it ;  as,  therefore,  the  fhores  of  the 
lake  increafe  in  population,  and  of  courfe  as  the  demand  for  European 
manufactures  increafes  amongfi:  the  inhabitants,  we  may  expe6t  to  fee 
Montreal,  which  of  all  the  fea-ports  in  North  America  is  the  moft  con- 
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veniently  fituated  for  fupplying  them  with  fach  manufadlures,  increafs 
proportionably  in  fize  ;  and  as  the  extent  of  back  country  it  is  conne£t- 
ed  with^  by  means  of  water,  is  as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with 
which  any  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  are  conneded,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a  future  day  will  rival  in  wealth 
and  in  fize  the  grcateft  of  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 


KINGSTON. 


LETTER  XXX. 

Dtfcrlpthn  of  the  T'own  of  Kingfion. — Formerly  called  Fort  Cadaraqua.—^ 
Exte?ijlve  Trade  carried  on  here. — Nature  of  it. — I/i habitants  'very 
bofpitable. — Harbours  on  Lake  Ontario. — Ships  of  War  on  that  Lake. 
— Merchant    Vefels. — Naval    Officers. — Expence    of   buildiitg  and 
keeping  up  Vejj'els  very  great. — Why. — No  Iron  Mines  yet  opened  in  the 
Csuntry. — Copper  fnay  be  more  ea/ily  procured  than  Iron. — -Found-  in 
great  ^antities  on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Superior. — Embark  in  a  Trading 
Veffel  on  Lake  Ontario. — Defcription  of  that  Lake.-— A  Septennial 
Change  in  the  Height  of  the  Waters  faid  to  be  obfervable-^alfo  a  Tide 
that  ebbs  and  fows  every  T'wo  Hours. — Ohfervations  on  thefe  Pheno- 
mena.— Voyage  acrofs  the  Lake  fimilar  to  a  Sea  Voyage. — Come  in  Sight 
of  Niagara  Fort. — Land  at  MiJJifagids  Point. — Mifjijfaguis  Indians. — > . 
One  of  their  Chiefs  killed  in  an  Affray. — Ho^  treated  by  the  Britijh  Go- 
*vernme?it. — Their  revengeful  Difpoftion. — Mifflffaguis  good  Hunters. — 
How  they  kill  Salmon. — Variety  of  Fijh  in  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Ca- 
Tiada. — Sea  Wolves. — Sea  Cows. — Defcription  of  the  Town  of  Niagara 
or  Newark. — The  prefent  Seat  of  Government. — Scheme  of  removing 
it  elfewhere. — Unhealthinefs  of  the  Town  of  Niagara  and  adjacent  Coun- 
try.— Navy  Hats. — Fort  of  Niagara  furrendered  purfuant  to  Treaty. 
' — Defcription  of  it. — Defcription  of  the  other  Forts  furrendered  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States. — Shewn  not  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  them 
MS  was  expeSied, — Superior  Poftion  of  the  new  Britijh  Pofs  pointed  out, 

Niagara,  September. 

T^INQST  ON  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  at  the  north 
eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  a  fort  and  barracks, 
an  EngUfh  epifcopaUan  church,  and  about  one  hundred  houfes,  the  moft 
of  which  laft  were  built,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  perfons  w^ho  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Some 
few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone  and  brick,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  of  wood.    The  fort  is  of  ftone,  and  confifts  of  a  fquare  with 
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fdur  baftions^  It  was  erecfted  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Frontinac,  as  early  as 
the  year  1672,  and  was  for  a  time  called  after  him ;  but  infenfibly  it 
lofl  liis  name,  and  received  inftead  of  it  that  of  Cadaraqui,  the  name  of  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  This  name  remained  common  to  the 
fort  and  to  the  town  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  v/as  changed  to 
that  of  Kingfton.  From  fixty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered 
in  the  barracks. 

Kingfton  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  it  is  confequently 
increaiing  nioft  rapidly  in  fize.  All  the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  fupply  of  the  upper  country  are  here  depofited  in  flores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  fhippcd  on  board  vefTels  fuitable  to  the  na- 
vigation cf  the  lakcj  and  the  furs  fiom  the  various  pofts  on  the 
nearer  lakes  are  here  likewife  collefted  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  and  fent  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  furs  are  brought 
in  immediately  to  the  town  by  the  Lndlans,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  large.  The  principal  merchants  refident  at  Kingfton  are 
partners  of  old  eftablifhed  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  ftranger, 
elpecially  if  a  Britifti  fabjed-,  is  fure  to  meet  with  a  moft  hofpi- 
table  and  friendly  reception  from  them,  as  he  paftes  through  the 
place. 

During  the  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton  fulFer  very  much  from 
intermittent  fevers,  owing  to  the  town  being  fituated  on  a  low  fpot  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  an  extenfive  moiais. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  Kingfton  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  the 
fafeft  and  moft  commodious  harbour  on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  of 
Great  Sodus,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto,  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with  Niagara, 
are  faid  to  be  the  next  heft  to  that  of  Kingfton  ;  but  the  entrance  into 
each  of  them  is  obftrud;ed  by  fand  banks,  which  in  rough  weather  can- 
not be  crofTcd  without  imminent  danger  in  veftels  drawing  more  than  five 
or  fix  feet  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingfton  there  is  a  King's 
dock  yard,  and  another  which  is  private  property.  Moft  of  the  Britifti 
veffels  of  burthen  on  Lake  Ontario  have  been  built  at  thefe  yards,  Belong- 
ing 
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Ing  to  his  Majefly  there  were  on  Lake  Ontario,  when  we  crofled  it,  three 
veflels  of  about  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve 
guns,  befides  feveral  gun  boats  ;  the  laft,  however,  were  not  in  com- 
milTion,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  River;  and  in  confequence  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  amity  aad  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
his  Britannic  Majefcy,  orders  were  iffued,  fliortly  after  we  left  Kingflon, 
for  laying  up  the  other  vefTels  of  war,  one  alone  excepted  For  one 
King's  (hip  there  would  be  ample  employment  on  the  lake,  in  conveying 
to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  and  the  ftores  for  the 
troops,  and  in  tranfporting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  Vv^hen  they  changed 
quarters.  Every  military  officer  at  the  outpofts  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
having  a  certain  bulk,  according  to  his  rank,  carried  for  him  in  the 
King's  veiTels,  free  of  all  charges.  The  naval  ofHcers,  if  their  velTels  be 
not  otherwife  engaged,  are  allowed  to  carry  a  cargo  of  merchandize 
when  they  fail  from  one  port  to  another,  the  freight  of  which  is  their 
perquifite;  they  likewife  have  the  liberty,  and  are  conftantly  in  the 
practice,  of  carrying  paffengers  acrofs  the  lake  at  an  eftabliflied  pricCn. 
The  commodore  of  the  King's  veflels  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  French  Ca- 
nadian, and  fo  likewife  are  moft  of  the  officers  under  him.  Their  uni- 
form is  blue  and  white,  with  large  yellow  buttons,  ftamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  beaver,  over  which  is  infcribed  the  word,  "  Canada."  The 
naval  officers  are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  officer  commandant, 
at  every  pofi:  where  their  veflels  happen  to  touch  j  and  they  cannot 
leave  their  veflTels  to  go  up  into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his 
permiffion. 

Several  decked  merchant  vefl!els,  fchooners,  and  floops,  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and  alfo  numberlefs  large  failing  bateaux,  are 
kept  employed  on  Lake  Ontario.  No  veflfels  are  deemed  proper  for  the 
navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete  fea  boats,  or  elfe  flat  bottomed 
veflels,  fuch  as  canoes  and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  afliore  on  aa 
emergency.  At  prefent  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  other 
veflTels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and  whether  they  will  deem  it  proper 

*  Subfequent  orders,  it  was  Taid,  were  iflued,  during  the  fummer  of  I797»  to  have  one  or  more; 
©f  thefe  veflels  put  again  in  commiflion. 
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to  have  larger  velTels,  as  their  harbours  are  all  fo  indifferent,  remains  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  large  Britiih  veffels  ply  moftly  between  King- 
fton  and  Niagara,  and  but  very  rarely  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expence  of  building,  and  equipping  veflels  on  Lake  Ontario, 
is  very  confiderable  and  it  is  ftiil  greater  on  the  more  diftant  lakes,  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted  for 
that  purpofc,  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lower  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when 
the  country  is  become  more  populous,  an  ample  fupply  of  thefe  neceffary 
articles  will  be  readily  procured  on  the  fpot ;  for  the  foil  of  the  upper 
province  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  iron  ore  has  been  . 
difcovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp  already  begins  to  be 
cultivated  in  fmall  quantities ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  dired:  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture,  rather 
than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the  iron  mines,  which,  together 
with  all  other  mines  that  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difcovered,  are 
the  exclufive  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to  every  profpedt  of  gain, 
have  already  fent  perfons  to  look  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their 
territory  fituated  conveniently  to  the  lakes.  Thefe  perfons  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  their  fearches,  and'  as  works  vi^ill  undoubtedly  be 
eftabliihed  fpeedily  by  them  in  this  quarter  for  the  manufad:ure  of  iron, 
and  as  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  that 
-which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it  is  probable  that 
government  will  encourage  the  opening  of  mines  in  our  own  dominions, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  people  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  muil  neceilarily  have,  if  the  fame  policy  is 
perfifled  in  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued. 

Copper,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Up'per  Canada,  is  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  iron,  and  as  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth 
with  confiderably  lefs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  at  a  future  day  it  will  be 
much  more  ufed  than  iron  for  every  purpofe  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
On  the  borders  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  Lake 
8  _  Superior, 
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Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance }  and  on  moft 
of  the  iflands  on  the  eaftern  fide  it  is  alfo.  found.  In  the  poffeffion  of  a 
gentleman  at  Niagara  I  faw  a  kimp  of  virgin  copper  of  feveral  ounces 
weight,  apparently  as  pure  as  if  it  had  pafl'ed  through  fire,  which  I  was 
informed  had  been  flruck  off  with  a  chifel  from  a  piece  equally  pure, 
growing  on  one  of  tbefe  iflands,  which  muft  at  leall  have  weighed  forty 
pounds.  Rich  veins  of  copper  are  vifible  in  almoft  all  the  rocks  on 
thefe  iflands  towards  the  fliore ;  and  copper  ore,  refembling  copperas,^ 
is  likewife  found  in  deep  beds  near  the  water :  in  a  few  hours  bateaux 
might  here  be  filled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  three  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  pafiing  which  the  ore  might  be  laden 
on  board  large  vefiels,  and  conveyed  by  water  without  any  further  in- 
terruption as  far  as  Niagara  River.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary  may  be  pafied  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a  fair  wind  large  vefi!els, 
proper  for  traverfing  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  may  come  down  to  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vefTels  on  the  lakes  is  attended 
with  confiderable  expence,  but  the  coft  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife 
found  to  be  very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  vefiTels  em- 
ployed commonly  on  the  ocean  j  which  circumftance,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  naval  gentlemen  on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  freJhnefs  of 
the  water  ^  added  to  this,  no  failors  are  to  be  hired  but  at  very  high  wages, 
and  it  is  found  necefiary  to  retain  them  at  full  pay  during  the  five  months 
of  the  year  that  the  vefiels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the  ice,  as  men 
cannot  be  procured  at  a  moment's  notice.    The  failors,  with  a  few  eJt- 
ceptions  only,  are  procured  from  fea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
on  thefe  lakes,  the  navigation  of  which  is  more  dangerous  tha^  that  of 
the  ocean,  to  have  able  and  experienced  feamen.    Lake  Ontario  itfelf  is 
never  frozen  out  of  fight  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  are  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  reached  Kingfton,  we  took  our 
paffage  for  Niagara  on  board  a  fchooner  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burthen,  which  was  waiting  at  the  merchant's  wharf  for  a  fair  wind. 
The  eftablilhed  price  of  the  pafifage  acrofs  the  lake  in  the  cabin  is  two 

guineas. 
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guineas,  and  in  the  fteerage  one  guinea,  for  each  perfon  :  this  is  by  no 
means  dear,  confidering  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a  table  for 
each  refpe6live  fet  of  palTsngers.  Tiie  cabin  table  onboard  this  veflel  was 
really  well  ferved,  and  there  was  abundance  of  port  and  fherry  wine,  and 
of  every  fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  pafTengers.  The  freight 
of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  proportion,  being  thirty-fix  {hillings 
Britifli  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  tranfportation 
of  a  ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  previous  to  the  prefent  war ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  deemed  exorbitant,  when  the  expence  of  building 
and  keeping  the  veflels  in  repair,  and  the  high  wages  of  the  failors, 
&c.  are  taken  into  coniideration.  -  - 

On  the  yth  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  became  fa- 
■•<7ourable  for  croffing  the  lake ;  notice  was  in  confequence  immediately 
fent  round  to  the  paffengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  to  get  ready  3  all  of  them  hurried  on  board  j  the  veflel  was  un- 
moored, and  in  a  few  minutes  (he  was  wafted  out  into  the  lake  by  a 
light  breeze.  For  the  firft  mile  and  a  half,  in  going  from  Kingfton, 
the  profped;  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the  many  large  iflands  on 
the  left  hand  fide  j  but  on  weathering  a  point  on  one  of  the  iflands,  at  the 
end  of  that  diftance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fuddenly  opens,  which 
on  a  fliill  clear  evening,  when  the  fuii  is  finking  behind  the  lofty  woods 
that  adorn  the  fhores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  mofl  eafterly  of  the  four  large  lakes  through  which 
the  boundary  line  pafTes,  that  feparates  the  United  States  from  the. 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  from  eafl:  to  wefl,  and  feventy  miles  wide  in  the  broadefl  part, 
and,  according  to  calculation,  contains  about  2,390,000  acres.  This 
lake  is  lefs  fubjed  to  florms  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its  waters  in 
general,  confidering  their  great  expanfe,  are  wonderfully  tranquil.  Dur- 
ing the  firfl:  evening  of  our  voyage  there  was  not  the  leafl  curl  even  on 
their  furface,  they  were  mlYely  agitated  by  a  gentle  fwell;  and  during 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage,  the  waves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as 
to  occaiion  the  flightefl;  ficknefs  amongfl:  any  of  the  paflengers.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great;  in  fome  parts  it  is  un- 
fathomable. 
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fathomable.  On  looking  over  the  fide  of  a  vefTel,  the  water,  owing  to  its 
great  depth,  appears  to  be  of  a  blackiOi  colour,  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  clear,  and  any  white  fubftance  thrown  overboard  roay  be  difcerned 
at  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms  from  the  furface  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  fo  clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the  other  lakes. 
Mr.  Carver,  fpeaking  of  Lake  Superior,  fays,  "  When  it  was  calm,  and 
"  the  fun  fhone  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth  was 
"  upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  flone  at  the 
"  bottom,  of  different  fhapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had 
**  been  hewn ;  the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  air, 
"  and  my  canoe  feemed  as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  element.  It  was 
"  impoffible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the 
"  rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were  elapfed,  your 
"  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to  behold  the  dazzling 
"  fcene."  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tafted,  and  is  that 
which  is  confhantly  ufed  on  board  the  veffels  that  traverfe  it. 

It  is  very  confidently  afi^erted,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by 
great  numbers  of  the  white  people  who  live  on  the  fhores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, that  the  waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every  feventh 
year ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  fuch  a  fludluation  does  take 
place;  and  indeed  it  difi'ers  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  for  my  own 
part  I  am  fomewhat  tempted  to  believe  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change  ; 
neverthelefs,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fuch  a  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  waters  of  the  lake  takes  place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly 
proved  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions  on  the 
fubjed:.    A  gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was  fituated  clofe  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  Kingfton,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profeflion,  had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjedls  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that  he  had  obferved  the 
flate  of  the  lake  attentively  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  that  he  had  re- 
fided  on.the  borders  of  it,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  waters  did 
not  ebb  and  flow  periodically  ;  yet  he  acknowledged  this  very  remark-' 

Pp  able 
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able  fad:,  that  feveral  of  the  oldeft  white  inhabitants  in  his  neighbour- 
hood declared,  previoufly  to  the  rifing  of  the  lake,  that  the  year  1795 
would  be  the  high  year ;  and  that  in  the  fummer  of  that  year,  the  lake 
adualiy  did  rife  to  a  very  uncommon  height.    He  faid,  however,  that 
he  had  reafon  to  think  the  rifing  of  the  lake  on  this  occafion  was  wholly 
owing  to  fortuitous  circumftances,  and  not  to  any  regular  eftablifhed  law 
of  nature  j  and  he  conceived,  that  if  the  lake  had  not  rifen  as  it  had  done, 
yet  the  people  would  have  fancied,  neverthelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality 
higher  than  ufual,  as  he  fuppofed  they  had  fancied  it  to  be  on  former  oc- 
cafion s.    He  was  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  he  faid,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance :   When  the  lake  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  unufual 
height  in  the  year  1795,  he  examined  feveral  of  the  oldeft  people  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  queftioned  them  particularly  as  to  the  comparative  height 
of  the  waters  on  this  and  former  occafions.    They  all  declared  that  the 
waters  were  not  higher  than  they  ufually  were  at  the  time  of  their  pe- 
riodical rifing  J  and  they  affirmed,  that  they  had  themfelves  feen  them 
equally  high  before.    Now  a  grove  of  trees,  which  flood  adjoining  to 
this  gentleman's  garden,  and  muft  at  leafi:  have  been  of  thirty  years 
growth,  was  entirely  deflroyed  this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
that  flowed  amongft  the  trees ;  had  the  lake,  therefore,  ever  rifen  fo 
high  before,  this  grove  would  have  been  then  deflroyed.    This  circum- 
ilance  certainly  militated  flrongly  againfl:  the  evidence  which  the  people 
gave  as  to  the  height  of  the  waters ;  but  it  only  proved  that  the  waters 
had  rifen  on  this  occafion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding j  it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not,  during  that  term,  rifen  pe- 
riodically above  their  ordinary  level. 

What  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubjedt,  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  rife.  **  I  had  like,'** 
he  fays,  **  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  circumflance  relative 
"  to  thefe  fi:raits the  Straits  of  MichiUimakinac,  between  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron.  "  According  to  obfervations  made  by  the  French,, 
"  whilft  they  were  in  pofiTeflion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
"  diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet  from  an  exad: 
**  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  dif- 

**  covered^ 
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**  covered.  It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  by  gradual  but  almoft  im- 
**  perceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached  the  height  of  three  feet ; 
"  this  was  accomplifhed  in  feven  years  and  a  half ;  and  in  the  fame  fpace 
•*  of  time  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former 
"  fituation ;  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this  inexpli- 
"  cable  revolution.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer- 
"  vations  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifli,  as  they  had  then  been 
"  only  a  few  years  in  poflefilon  of  the  fort ;  but  they  all  agreed  that 
"  fome  alterations  in  the  limits  of  the  fliraits  was  apparent."  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not  thrown  more  light  on  the 
fubjedt;  for  fince  the  fort  has  been  in  our  pofi*effion,  perfons  competent 
to  determine  the  truth  of  obfervations  of  fuch  a  nature  have  never  ftaid 
a  fufficient  length  of  time  there  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
fo. 

A  long  feries  of  minute  obfervations  are  necefiary  to  determine  po- 
fitively  whether  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  or  do  not  rife  and  fall  perio- 
dically. It  is  well  known,  for  inflance,  that  in  wet  feafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  very  dry  feafons  they 
fink  confiderably  below  it ;  a  clofe  attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  afcertained  in  what  degree  the  height  of  the  lake  is  altered  thereby; 
otherwife,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  ufual  on  the 
feventh  year,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fay  with  accuracy  whether  it  were, 
owing  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  we 
are  yet  unacquainted  with.  At  the  fame  time,  great  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  fi:ate  of  the  winds,  as  well  in  refped:  to  their  diredion  as 
to  their  velocity,  for  the  height  of  the  Waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  ma- 
terially affeded  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  fituated  at  the  eafliern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  I  once  obferved  the  waters  to  fall 
full  three  feet  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours  upon  a  fudden  change  of 
the  wind  from  the  v/efi:ward,  in  which  diredlion  it  had  blown  for  many 
days,  to  the  eaftward.  Moreover,  thefe  obfervations  ought  not  only  to 
be  made  at  one  place  on  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  at  feveral  different  places  at  the  fame  time ;  for  the 
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waters  have  encroached,  owing  to  fome  unknown  caufes,  confiderably  and 
gradually  upon  the  (hores  in  fome  places,  and  receded  in  others.  Be- 
tween the  ftone  houfci  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  the  lake,  for  inftancc, 
there  is  not  at  prefent  a  greater  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts ; 
though   when    firft  built  there   was  an  extenfive  garden  between 
them.      A  water  battery  alfo,  ere6led  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  was  fapped  away  by  the  water  in  the  courfe  of  two  feafons,  and 
now  fcarcely  any  veftige  of  it  remains.  At  a  future  day,  when  the  country 
becomes  more  populous  and  more  wealthy,  perfons  will  no  doubt  be 
found  who  will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  neceffary  for 
determining  whether  the  lakes  do  or  do  not  undergo  a  periodical  change, 
but  .at  prefent  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  purfuits  to  attend  to  matters  of 
'  mere  fpeculation,  which,  however  they-might  amufe  the  philofopher, 
-could  be  produdive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  , 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  not  only 
■rife  and  fall  periodically  every  feventh  year,  but  that  they  are  like  wife  in- 
fluenced by  a  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  hours.  On  board  the  veflel  in  which  I  crofled  the  lake 
there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  confidently  affured 
me,  that  a  regular  tide  was  obfervable  at  the  Bay  of  Canti ;  that  in  or- 
der to  latisfy  themfelves  on  the  fubje£t,  they  had  flood  for  feveral  hours 
together,  on  more  than  one  occaiion,  at  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
that  they  had  obferved  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly  every  four 
hours,  riling  to  the  height  of  fourteen  inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  mull  be  caufed  by  the  wind;  for  no  fuch  regular  fluctuation  is 
obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kingfton,  or  on  the  open  ihores  of  the  lake ; 
and  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the  water 
mufl  neceflarily  vary  there  with  every  flight  change  of  the  wind.  The 
Bay  of  Cafiti  is  a  long  crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  upper 
end,  like  a  funnel;  not  only,  therefore,  a  change  of  wind  up  or  dowa 
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the  bay  would  make  a  difference  in  the  heigh  t  of  the  water  at  the  up- 
permoft  extremity  of  it  j  but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated 
there  at  one  point,  they  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  fall,  if  impelled  even 
in  the  fame  direction,  whether  up  or  down  the  bay,  more  or  lefs  forcibly 
at  one  time  of  the  day  than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom  that  the 
wind,  at  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  would  be  found  to  blow  precifely 
with  the  fame  force,  for  a  given  fpace  of  two  hours,,  that  it  had  blown 
for  the  preceding  fpace  of  two  hours ;  an  appearance  like  a  tide  muft 
therefore  be  feen  almofl  conftantly  at  the  head  of  this  bay  whenever 
there  was  a  breeze.  I  could  not  learn  that  the  fluiluation  had  ever 
been  obferved  during  a  perfe<5t  calm  :  were  the  waters,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  a  regular  tide,  during  a  calm  the  tide  would  be  mofl 
readily  feen. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A  few  hours  after  wc  quitted  Kingfton,. 
on  the  7th  of  September,  the  wind  died  away,  and  during  the  whole 
night  the  veffel  made  but  little  way ;  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
however,  a  frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before  noon  we  loft  light  of  the 
land.  Our  voyage  now  differed  in  no  wife  from  one  acrofs  the  ocean; 
the  veffel  was,  ff:eered  by  the  compafs,  the  log  regularly  heaved,  the 
way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exad  account  kept  of  the 
procedures  on  board.  We  continued  failing,  out  of  fight  of  land,  until 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  we  had  a  view  of  the  blue  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto^  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  lake,  but  they 
foon  difappeared.  Except  at  this  place,  the  fliores  of  the  lake  are 
flat  and  fandy,  owing  to  which  circumftance  it  is,  that  in  traverfing  the 
lake  you  are  generally  carried  out  of  fight  of  land  In  a  very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  loth  the  fort  and  town  of  Niagara  appeared  un- 
der the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  we  had  every  profpevfl 
before  us  of  getting  up  to  the  town  in  a  few  hours ;  but  fcarcely  had  we 
reached. the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  when  the  wind  fuddenly 
fliifted,  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  erofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  under  the  necefiity  of  cafting  anchor  at  the  diflance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fort  is  feen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
watery  bat  the  town  being  built  parallel  to  the  river,  and  no  part  of  it 
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vifible  to  a  fpedator  on  the  lake,  except  the  few  fhabby  houfes  at  the 
neareft  end,  it  makes  but  a  very  poor  appearance.  Having  break- 
fafled,  and  exchanged  our  habits  de  voyage^  for  fuch  as  it  was  proper  to 
appear  in  at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  center  of  the  beau 
monde  of  the  province,  the  fchooner's  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were 
landed,  together  with  fuch  of  the  paffengers  as  were  difpofed  to  go  on 
fliore,  at  MiffifTaguis  Point,  from  whence  there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of 
one  mile,  partly  through  woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  from  the  MiffifTaguis  Indians,  great  numbers 
of  whom  are  generally  encamped  upon  it.  The  MiffifTaguis  tribe  inhabits 
the  £hores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moft  numerous  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are  in  general  very  ftout,  and 
they  are  efteemed  moft  excellent  hunters  and  fiffiers ;  but  lefs  war- 
like, it  is  faid,  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of 
a  much  darker  completion  than  any  other  Indians  I  ever  met  with ; 
fome  of  them  being  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  They  are  extremely- 
dirty  and  flovenly  in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  are  ftill  more  fb 
than  the  men  5  fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in  a  warm  day  from 
the  rancid  greafe  and  fifh  oil  with  which  the  latter  daub  their  hair, 
necks,  and  faces  profufely,  that  it  is  offenlive  in  the  higheft  degree  to 
approach  within  fome  yards  of  them.  On  arriving  at  Niagara,  we 
found  great  numbers  of  thefe  Indians  difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  in  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  and  experienced 
chief.  This  man,  whofe  name  was  Wompakanon,  had  been  killed,  it 
appeared,  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near 
to  which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  MiffifTaguis  nation.  The 
remaining  chiefs  immediately  afTembled  their  warriors,  and  marched  down 
to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Britifli  government.  To 
appeafe  their  refentment,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon  diftri- 
buted  prefents  amongft  them  to  a  large  amount,  and  amongft  other 
things  they  were  allowed  no  fmall  portion  of  rum  and  provifions,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feafted,  according  to  cuflom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the 
town;  but  the  rum  being  all  confumed,  they  feemed  to  feel  feverely  for 
the  lofs  of  poor  Wompakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  government  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  on  this 
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occafion,  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  Indians,  that  as  nothing 
but  blood  is  deemed  fufficient  in  their  opinion  to  atone  for  the  death 
of  a  favourite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill  fome  white  man,  perhaps 
one  perfedilv  innocent,  when  a  favourable  and  fecret  opportunity  of- 
fered for  fo  doing,  though  it  lliould  be  twenty  years  afterwards. 
-   The  MiffilTaguis  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton,  of  Niagara,  and  of 
the  different  towns  on  the  lake,  well  fupplied  with  fiili  and  game,  the 
value  of  which  is  eftimated  by  bottles  of  rum  and  loaves  of  bread.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kingfton,  entertained  us  with  a 
moft  excellent  hauach  of  venifon  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  a  falmon  weigh- 
ing at  leafl  fifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  one  of  thefe 
Indians  for  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  loaf  of  bread  *,  and  upon  enquiry  I 
found  that  the  Indian  thonght  himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was 
highly  pleafed  with  having  made  fuch  a  good  bargain.    The  Indians 
catch  falmon  and  other  large  fifh  in  the  following  manner.    Two  mea 
go  together  in  a  canoe  at  night ;  the  one  fits  in  the  ftern  and  paddles, 
and  the  other  flands  with  a  fpear  over  a  flambeau  placed  in  the  head  of 
the  canoe.  The  fifh,  attracted  by  the  light,  come  in  numbers  around  the 
canoe,  and  the  fpearfman  then  takes  the  opportunity  of  ftriking  them.. 
They  are  very  expert  at  this  bufinefs,  feldom  roiiiing  their  aim. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  abound  with  excel- 
lent falmon,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fda-filh,  which  come  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence;  it  aifb  abounds  with  fuch  a  great  variety  of  frefh 
water  fifh,  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  many  forts  in  it  which  have 
never  yet  been  named.    In  almofl  every,  part  of  the  River  St.  Lav/- 
rence,  fiili  is  found  in  the  greatefl  abundance;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  perfons,  that  if  the  fifheries  were  properly  attended  to,  par- 
ticularly the  falmon  fifhery,  the  counti^y  would  be  even  more  en- 
riched thereby  than  by  the  fur  trade.    Sea  wolves  and  fea  cows,  amphi- 
bious animals,  weighing  from  one  to  tv/o  thoufand  pounds  each,  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake  Ontario;  of  the  truth  of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  fome  doubt ;  but  certaia  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrofs  that  lake 
animals  of  an  immenfe  fize  are  frequently  leen  playing  on  the  furface  o£' 

•  Both  together  probably  not  worth  more  than  half  a  dollar, 
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the  water.  Of  the  large  fifties,  {he  fturgeon  is  the.  one  mofl:  com- 
monly met  with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  alfo  in 
the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  com.munication  with  the  fea. 
The  fturgeon  caught  in  the  lakes  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a 
well  flavoured  filh;  indeed,  the  fturgeon  found  north  of  James  River  in 
Virginia  is  in  general  very  indifferent,  and  feldom  cr  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  diredtion,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  fouthern  fhore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouthj  and  is  by  far  the  largeft  body  of  water  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario. On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river  is  fituated  the  fort,  now  in  the 
poflellion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  on  the  oppofite  or  Britifti 
lide  the  town,  moft  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Niagara,  not- 
withftanding  that  it  has  been  named  Newark  by  the  legiflature.  The 
original  name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards  called  Lenox, 
then  NalTau,  and  afterwards  Newark.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Indian  narries,  fo  grand  and  fonorous,  fhould  ever  have  been  changed 
for  others.  Newark,  Kingfton,  York,  are  poor  fubftitutes  for  the  ori- 
ginal names  of  thefe  relpective  places,  Niagara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto. 
The  town  of  Niagara  hitherto  has  been,  and  is  ft:ill  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada ;  orders,  however,  had  been  ifllied,  before 
our  arrival  there,  for  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  thence 
to  Toronto,  which  was  deemed  a  more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of 
the  iegiflative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  This  projed:ed  change  is  by  no  means  reliHied  by  the 
people  at  large,  as  Niagara  is  a  much  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
to  moft  of  them  than  Toronto  ;  and  as  the  governor  who  propofcd  the 
meafure  has  been  removed,  it  is  imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to  To- 
ronto, according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  was  only  to  have  been  a  prepa- 
ratory ftep  to  another  alteration  :  a  new  city,  to  have  been  named 
London,  was  to  have  been  built  on  the  river  formerly  called  La  Trenche, 
but  ftnce  called  the  Thames,  a  river  running  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
here  the  feat  of  government  was  ultimately  to  have  been  fixed.  The 
fpot  marked  out  for  the  fcite  of  the  city  poffelTes  many  local  advantages. 
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It  13  {ituated  in  a  healthy  fertile  country,  on  a  fine  navigable  river,  in  a 
central  part  of  the  province,  from  whence  the  water  communication  is 
cxtenfive  in  every  diredion.  A  few  fettiements  have  already  been 
ir.ade  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  fetting  ia 
ftrongly  towards  that  quarter  ;  at  a  future  day,  therefore,  I't  is  by  no 
means  improbable  but  that  this  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible  one  for 
tlie  capital  of  the  country ;  but  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  im- 
mediately to  a  place  little  better  than  a  wiidernefs,  and  fo  far  from  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province,  would  be  a  meafure  fraught  with  num- 
berlefs  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  and  produdiive  apparently  of  no 
CiTential  advantages  whatfoever. 

The  town  of  Niagara  contains  about  feventy  houfes,  a  court  houfe, 
gaol,  and  a  building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legiflativc 
bodies.  The  houfes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  w^ood ;  thofc 
next  the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  there 
are  feveral  very  excellent  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  principal  officers  of 
government.  Moft  of  the  gentlemen  in  official  ftations  in  Upper  Canada 
aje  Engliffimen  of  education,  a  circumilance  which  muft  render  the 
fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable,  let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Fevr 
places  in  North  America  can  boaft  of  a  more  rapid  rife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having  been  built 
within  the  lafl  five  years:  it  is  flill  advancing  moft  rapidly  in  fize,  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  fhores  of  the  upper 
lakes,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  place,  and  alfo  owing  to  the 
wonderful  emigrations,  into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  the  States. 
The  motives  which  lead  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to 
the  Britifli  dominions  have  already  been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo 
great  has  the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity, 
been,  that  town  lots,  horfes,  provifions,  and  every  necellary  of  life  have, 
rifen,  within  the  laft  three  years,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Niagara  are  fleep  and  lofty,  and  on  the  top, 
at  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  extenfive  plains.  The  town  ftands  on  the 
fummit  of  the  weftern  bank,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water's  edge. 
Jt  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  diftant  fliores,  and  its  fitua- 
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tion  is  in  every  refpedl  pleafing  to  the  eye.  From  its  (landing  on  a  fpot 
of  ground  fo  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  vi^ater,  one  vrould 
imagine  that  it  mufl  alfo  be  a  remarkably  healthy  plaee,  but  it  is,  in  fadt, 
lamentably  the  reverfe.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to 
call  at  no  lefs  than  four  different  taverns,  before  we  could  procure  ac- 
commodations, the  people  at  the  firft  places  we  flopped  at  being  fo 
feverely  afHidled  with  the  ague,  that  they  could  not  receive  us ;  and  on 
enquiring,  it  appeared  that  there  was  n®t  a  fmgle .  houfe  in  the  whole 
town  but  where  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  labouring  under 
this  perplexing  diforder ;  in  fome  of  the  houfes  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  new 
garrifon,  except  a  corporal  and  nine  men,  was  difqualified  for  doing 
duty.  Each  individual  of  our  party  could  not  but  entertain  very  ferious 
apprehenfions  for  his  own  health,  on  arriving  at  a  place  where  ficknefs 
was  fo  genera],  but  we  were  alTured  that  the  danger  of  catching  the  dif- 
order was  nowover  J  that  all  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had  been  con- 
fined many  weeks  before ;  and  that  for  a  fortnight  paft  not  a  fingle  perfon 
had  been  attacked,  who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a  precaution,  however,  each  one  of  the  party  took  fafting, 
in  the  morning,  a  glafs  of  brandy,  in  which  was  infufed  a  teafpoonfuU 
of  Peruvian  bark.  This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,,  one  of  the 
mod  certain  preventatives  againfl  the  diforder,  and  few  that  take  it, 
in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the  evening  dews,  fuffer  from  it.  Not 
only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are  unhealthy  places,  but 
almofl  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  States 
bordering  upon  the  lakes,  is  like  wife  unhealthy.  The  fickly  feafon 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  terminates  about  the  firft 
week  of  September,  as  foon  as  the  nights  become  cold.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  the  moft  common  diforders ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhabitants  fufFer  from  continual  fevers,  of  which  there  are  different 
k^nds  ,  peculiar  to  certain  diftrids.  In  the  country,  for  inftance,  bor- 
dering upon  the  Genefee  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
fouthern  fide,  a  fever  is  common  amongfl;  the  inhabitants  of  a  malignant 
iaature.,  vulgarly  called  the  Genefee  fever,  of  which  many  die  annually ; 
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and  in  that  bocderino;  upon  the  Miami  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  within  the  north- vveftern  territory  of  the  United  States,  a 
fever  of  a  different  kind,  again,  is  common.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  exa6t  nature  of  thefe  different  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  in  general,  medical  men 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  indeed  if  they  were,  the  fettlements  are  fd 
far  removed  from  each  other,  that  they  could  be  of  little  fervice. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  that  medical  affiftance  is  f3 
rarely  to  be  had  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  are  about  to  change  their  place  of  abode,  feldom  or  ever 
confider  whether  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going  is 
healthy  or  otherwife,  at  leaft  they  are  fcarcely  ever  influenced  in  their 
choice  of  a  place  of  refidence  either  by  its  healthinefs  or  unhealthinefs. 
If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  another 
in  fertility ;  if  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  navigable  river,  or 
fituated  conveniently  to  a  good  market ;  if  they  are  cheap,  and  rifmg  in 
value,  thither  the  American  will  gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever 
fo  unfriendly  to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a  year  pafTes  over,  but  what  num- 
bers of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and  healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah 
River  for  the  Genefee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inha- 
.bitants  are  regularly  feized,  during  the  autumn,  with  malignant  fevers  j 
.but  the  lands  bprdering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  are  in  general  poor, 
;whereas  thqfe  in  the  Genefee  country  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
•that  until  reduced  by  fucceffive  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  to  ufe 
the  common  phrafe,  "  will  run  wholly  to  ftraw:"  where  it  has  been 
fown  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  the  ftalks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  thirds  of  them  lying  on  the  ground. 

1  On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quarters .  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  flands  a  building  called  Navy  Hall,,  ered'ed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  naval  officers  on  the  lake  during  the  winter 
feafon,  when  their  velTels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there  is  a  fpacious 
wharf  to  proted:  the  velTels  from  the  ice  during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to 
~. facilitate  the  landing  of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  is  open.  All 
cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  deftined  for  Niagara,  are  landed 
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here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are  very  extenfive  ftores  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  alfo  to  private  perfons.  Navy  Hall  is  now  occupied  by 
the  troops  ;  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  where  they  were 
formerly  Rationed,  having  been  delivered  up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty 
between  his  Majefty  and  the  United  States.  The  troops,  however,  are 
only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until-  a  blockhoufe  is  eredted  on  the  top  of  the 
banks  for  theiraccommodation  y  this  building  is  in  a  ftateof  forwardnefs-j 
and  the  engineer  hopes  te  have  it  finifhed  in  a  few  months. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  flands  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  tlife  river,  on 
a  point  of  landi  one  fide  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  river  and  the  other 
by  the  lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  ftockaded  and  behind  the  ftock- 
ade,  on  the  river  fide,  a  large  mound  of  earth  rifes  up,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  embrafures  for  guns ;  on  the  land  fide  it  is  fecured  by  feveral  batte* 
lies  and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  fafcines.  At  the  gates-,  and  in 
various  different  parts,  there  are  ftrong  blockhoufcs  j-  and  facing  the 
lake,  within  the  ftockade,.  flands  a  large  fortified  ftone  houfe.  The  fort 
and  outworks  occupy  about  five  acres  of  ground ;  and  a  garrifon  of  five 
hundred-  men,  and  at  leaf!:  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  would 
be  necefliary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  federal  garrifon,  however,  con'- 
iifts  only  of  fifty  men  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place 
amounts  merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  fort.  This  fort  was  founded  by.  the  French,  and  confti^ 
tuted  one  link  of  that  extenfive  chain  of  pofts  which  they  eftablifhed 
along  the  lakes  and  the  weflern  waters.  It  was  begun  by  the  building 
of  the  flone  houfe,  after  a  folemn  promife  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians  that  the  artificers  fhould  not  be  interrupted  whilft  they  were 
going  on  with  the  work.  The  Indians  readily  made-  this  promife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  inhofpitable  and 
unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have  permitted  a  few  traders  to  build  a 
houfe  within  their  territory  to  protedl  them  againfl:  the  inclemency 
the  feafons ;  but  they  were  greatly  aftoniflied  when  one  fo  totally  dif*- 
ferent  from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  before,  and  from  any  that  they 
had  an  idea  of,  was  completed ;  they  began  to  fufpeft  that  the  ftran- 
gers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their  interefls,  and  they 
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wifhed  to  ^Jifpoffefs  them  of  their  new  manfion,  but  it  was  too  late.  Iti 
the  hall  of  the  houfe  a  well  had  been  funk  to  keep  it  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter ;  the  houfe  was  plentlfally  flored  with  provilions  in  cafe  of  a  fiege  j 
and  the  doors  being  once,  clofed,  the  tenants  remained  perfectly  indif- 
ferent about  every  hoftile  attack  the  Indians  could  make  again  ft  it.  For- 
tifications to  ftrengthen  the  houfe  were  gradually  erected;  and  by  the 
year  1759  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  refift,  for  fome  time,  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnfton.  Great  additions  were' 
made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh.  The 
ftone  houfe  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly, 
appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  In  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  a  large  apartment,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  diftant  hills  at  Toronto^ 
which  formerly  was  the  officers  mefs  room,  and  a  pattern  of  neatnefs. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  however,  confidcr  it  more  convenient 
to  mefs  in  one  of  the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fufiered 
to  go  to  ruin ;  indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now  exhibits  a  pidure  of 
flovenlinefs  and  negled:;  and  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers  is  equally 
devoid  of  neatnefs  with  that  of  their  quarters.  Though  it  was  on  Sun- 
day morning  that  we  vifited  the  fort,  on  which  day  it  is  ufual  even  for 
the  men  of  the  garrifons  in  the  States  to  appear  better  drelTed  than  on 
other  days,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  as  dirty  as  if  they  had 
been  at  work  in  the  trenches  for  a  week  without  intermiffion :  their 
grifly  beards  demonftrated  that  a  razor  had  not  approached  their  chins 
for  many  days  j  their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combed  for  the 
fame  length  of  time  their  linen  was  filthy-  their  guns  ruily,  and  their 
clothes  ragged.  That  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  fhould 
not  be  better  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  very  badly  the 
weftern  army  of  the  States  is  appointed  in  every  refpeft;  but  it  is  ftrange 
that  the  officers  fhould  not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlincfs 
of  their  men.  Their  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  have  uniformly  fuffered 
more  from  ficknefs  than  thofe  of  the  Britifh ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
I  fhould  imagine,  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  filthineis;  for  the  men  afe 
as.ftout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  the  world.    The  weftera  army 
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of  the  States  has  been  moH:  fhamefully  appointed  from  the  very  outfet. 
I  heard  General  Wayne,  then  the  commander  in  chief,  declare  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, that  a  fhort  time  after  they  had  begun  their  march,  more  than 
one  third  of  his  men  were  attacked  in  the  woods,  at  the  fame  period, 
with  a  dyfenteryj  that  the  furgeons  had  not  even  been  furnifhed  with  a 
medicine  clicfi:;  and  that  nothing  could  have  faved  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  from  death,  had  not  one  of  the  yoiKng  furgeons  fortunately 
difcovered,  after  many  different  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  a  particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was  a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo,  he  faid,  his  army  had  been.' 
on  the  point  of  fufFering  from  famine  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the 
carelefTnefs  of  their  commifTaries.  So  badly  indeed  had  the  army  been 
fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  provihons,  that  when  notice  was  fent  to  the 
federal  general  by  the  Britifli  officers,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
deliver  up  their  refpeftive  pofts  purfuant  to  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  fo  whenever  he  was  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  them,  an 
anfwer  was  returned,  that  unlefs  the  Britifh  officers  could  fupply  his 
army  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  provifions  on  arriving  at  the  lakes, 
he  could  not  attempt  to  march  for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army 
was  generpufly  fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britiih  could  poffibly  fpare  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  pofls.  The  federal  army  is  compofed  almoft  wholly  of 
Iriffimen  and  Germans,  that  were  brought  over  as  redemptioners,  and 
enlifted  as  foon  as  they  landed,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  great  wages  were  given  to  labourej-s  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity  was  ratified,  teemed 
with  the  moft  grofs  abufe  of  the  Britifh  government,  for  retaining  pof- 
feffion of  Niagara  Fort,  and  the  other  military  pofts  on  the  lakes,  after 
the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  acknowledged,  and  peace  con- 
cluded. It  was  never  taken  into  coniideration,  that  if  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  to  have  withdrawn  its  troops  from  the 
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pofts  at  once,  immediately  after  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned,  the 
works  would  in  all  probability  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Indians,  with- 
in whole  territories  they  were  fituated,  long  before  the  people  of  the 
States  could  have  taken  pofTellion  of  them;  for  no  part  of  their  army  was 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  ports,  and  the  country  through  which 
they  milft  have  pall:  in  getting  to  them  was  a  mere  wildernefs ;  but  if 
the  army  had  gained  the  ports,  the  ftates  were  in  no  condition,  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  to  have  kept  in  them  fuch  large  bodies  of  the  mili- 
tary as  would  have  been  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  defence  whilft  at 
enmity  with  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  ports  might  have  been  foon  abandoned.  The  retention  of  thenij^ 
therefore,  to  the  prefent  day,  was,  in  fad:,  a  circumftance  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  interefts  of  the  States,  notwithrtanding  that  fuch  an  outcry 
was  raifed  againrt  the  Britifh  on  that  account,  inafmuch  as  the  Ame- 
ricans now  find  themfelves  poirefTed  of  extenfive  fortifications  on  the 
frontiers,  in  perfect  repair,  without  having  been  at  the  expence  of 
building  them,  or  maintaining  troops  in  them  for  the  fpace  of  teft, 
years,  during  which  period  no  equivalent  advantages  could  have 
been  derived  from  their  pofTeffion.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Britirti  government  meant  to  confer  a  favour  on  her 
late  colonies  by  retaining  the  ports ;  it  was  well  known  that  the~ 
people  of  the  new  ftates  would  be  eager,  fooner  or  later,  to  get. 
polfertion  of  forts  fituated  within  their  boundary  line,  and  occupied, 
by  rtrangers ;  and  as  there  were  particular  parts  of  the  definitive 
treaty  which  fome  of  the  ftates  did  not  feem  very  ready  to  comply 
with,  the  pofts  were  detained  as  a  fecurity  for  its  due  ratification, 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  In  the  late  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, thefe  differences  were  finally  accommodated  to^  the  fatisfaftion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  ports  were  confequently  delivered  up.  On  the 
furrender  of  them  very  handfome  compliments  were  paid,  in  the  public 
papers  throughout  the  States,  to  the  Bi'itirti  officers,  for  the  polite  and 
friendly  manner  in.  which  they  gave  them  up.  The  gardens  of  the  officers 
were  all  left  ia  full  bearing,  and  high  prefervation ;  and  all  the  little 
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conveniences  were  fpared,  which  could  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  th^r" 
federal  troops. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were  big  with  the  idea,  that 
the  polTeffion  of  thefe  places  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  im- 
portant and  immediate  advantage  J  and  in  particular  they  were  fully 
perfuaded,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  become  maders  of  the  trade 
to  the  lakes,  and  of  three-fourths  at  leaft  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  they  " 
laid,  had  hitherto  been  fo  unjuftly  monopolized  by  the  Britifh  merchants, 
to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now  got  poffeffion  of  them,  and 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  thefe  notions. 

The  polls  furrendered  are  four  in  number ;  namely.  Fort  Ofwego, 
at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  fouth  fidej  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,; 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  River ;  and  Fort  Mi- 
chillimachinack,  at  the  flraits  of  the  fame  name,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From  Ofwego,  the  firft  of  thefe,  we 
derived  no  benefit  whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
Tound,  was  a  mere  foreft  ;  it  was  inhabited  by  but  few  Indians,  and 
thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cadaragui  or  Kingfton,  where  they  got 
a  better  price  for  them  than  at  Ofwego,  as  there  were  many  traders 
there,  and  of  courfe  fome  competition  amongft  them  j  at  the  fame 
time,  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  fort  ftands,  was  always  open 
to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  along  it  a  fmall  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  in  no  wife  ever 
interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the  fort.  By  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
therefore,  they  have  gained  nothing  but  what  they  enjoyed  before,  and 
the  Brithh  government  is  faved  the  expence  of  keeping  up  a  ufelefs 
garrifon  of  fifty  men. 

The  quantity  of  furs  coUedled  at  Niagara  is  confiderable,  and  the 
neighbourhood  being  populous,  it  is  a  place  of  no  fmall  trade ;  but  the 
town,  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on,  being  on  the  Britifli  fide  of  the  line, 
the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  immediately 
crofied  over  to  the  other  fide,  as  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  foit 
was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  pofleffion  of  a  folitary  fort,  therefore,  the 
people  of  the  States  have  not  gained  the  finallefi;  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
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lake  trade;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  them  will  find  it  their 
intereft  to  fettle  as  merchants  near  the  fort ;  for  the  Britifli  merchants, 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  has  already  been  fliewn,  can  afford  to  fell  their 
goods,  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  much  lower  terms  than  what 
goods  brought  from  New  York  can  be  fold  at ;  and  as  for  the  coUeding 
of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Indians,  who  bear  fuch  a 
rooted  hatred  to  the  people  of  the  State^,  who  are  attached  to  the  Britifh, 
and  who  are  not  a  people  ready  to  forfake  their  old  friends,  will  carry 
their  furs  over  to  their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connections  with  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  who  can 
afford  to  pay  them  fo  much  better  than  the  traders  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  ihe  water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given  up,  is  the  moft  im- 
portant; for  it  is  a  town,  containing  at  leaft  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Since  its  furrender,  however,  a  new  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  op- 
polite  bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower  down,  and  hither  many  of 
the  traders  have  removed.  The  majority  of  them  flay  at  Detroit ; 
but  few  or  none  have  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  confequence, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  In  the* late 
treaty,  a  particular  provifion  for  them  was  made  j  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  chofe  to  remain 
Britifh  fubjeds,  they  were  not  to  be  molefled*  in  any  manner,  but 
fuffered  to  carry  on  their  trade  as  formerly  in  the  fulleft  extent  j  the  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  which  we  fliall  lofe  by  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
will  therefore  be  very  inconfiderable. 


•  This  part  of  the  late  treaty  has  by  no  means 
been  flridtly  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  army,  without  alking 
permiCion,  and  contrary  to  the  defire  of  feveral 
of  the  remaining  Britifh  inhabitants,  appro- 
priated to  their  own  ufe  feveral  of  the  houfes 
and  ftores  of  thofe  who  had  removed  to  the  new 
town,  and  declared  their  determination  of  not 
becoming  citizens  of  the  States ;  and  many  of  the 


inhabitants  had  been  called  on  to  ferve  in  the 
militia,  and  to  perform  duties,  from  which,  as 
Britifli  fubjefls,  they  were  exempted  by  the  arti- 
cles in  the  treaty  in  their  favour.  When  we 
were  at  Detroit,  the  Britifli  inhabitants  met  to- 
gether, and  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  fubjedt, 
reciting  their  grievances,  which  was  committed 
to  our  care,  and  accordingly  prefented  to  the 
Britifli  minifter  at  Philadelphia.  i 


The 
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The  fourth  pofl,  Michillimachinack,  is  a  fmall  ftockaded  fort,  fituated 
on  an  iOand.    The  agents  of  the  North-weft  Company  of  merchants 
at  Montreal,  and  a  few  independent  traders,  refided  within  the  limits  of 
the  fort,  and  bartered  goods  there  for  furs  brought  in  by  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  the  fole  inhabitants  of  the  neio-hbourin? 
country.    On  evacuating  this  place,  another  poll  was  immediately 
eftablifhed,  at  no  great  diftance,  on  the  Ifland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the 
Straits  of  St.  Mary,  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  a  fmall 
garrifon  left  there,  which  has  fince  been  augmented  to^upwards  of  fifty 
iDen.    Several  traders,  citizens  of  the  States,  have  eftablhhe'd  themfelves 
at  Michillimakinac  j  but  as  the  Britifli  traders  have  fixed  their  new  pod 
fo  clofe  to  the  old  one,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Indians  will  continue 
to  trade  vi'ith  their  old  friends  in  preference,  for  the  reafons  before  men- 
tioned.   From  this  ftatement  it  appears  evident,  that  the  people  of  the 
States  can  only  acquire  by  their  new  poffeffion  a  fmall  part  of  one  branch 
of  the  fur  trade,  namely,  of  that  which  is  carried  on  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes.    The  furs  brought  down  from  the  diftant  regions  in 
the  north-well:  to   the  grand  portage,  and  from  thence  in  canoes 
to  Montreal  along  the  Utawa  River,  are  what  conftitute  by  far  the 
principal  part,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  of  thofe  exported  from 
Montreal ;  to  talk,^  therefore,  of  their  acquiring  pofTeflion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  furrender  of  the  pofls  on  the  lakes  is  : 
abfurd  in  the  extreme;  neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire  any. 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  lake  trade  in  general,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  can  be  carried  on  by  the  Britifli  merchants  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  fuch  fuperior  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  militaiy  pofls,  all  thofe  lately  eflablifhed 
by  the  Britifh  are  far  fuperior,  in  point  of  fituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up. 
The  ground  on  which  the  new  block  houfe  is  building,  on  the  Britifli  fide 
of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  floiie  houfe  in  the 
American  fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  fort.  The  chief 
flrength  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  laud  fide ;  towards  the  water  the 
works  are  very  weak,  and  the  whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a  fingle 
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twelve  pounder  judicioufly  planted  on  the  Britilli  fide  of  the  river.  At 
prefent  it  is  not  propofed  to  ere(5l  any  other  works  on  the  Briti/li  fide 
of  the  river  than  the  block  houfe;  but  fhould  a  fort  be  conftru£led 
hereafter,  it  will  be  placed  on  Miffifiaguis  Point,  a  frill  more  advantageous 
fituation  than  thit  on  which  the  block  houfe  ftands,  as  it  completely 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  river. 

The  new  poll  on  Detroit  River  commands  the  channel  much  more 
efFeftually  than  the  old  fort  in  the  town  of  Detroit ;  vefTels  cannot  go 
up  or  down  the  river  without  palling  within  a  very  few  yards  of  it.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  French,  when  they  firft  penetrated  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  fixed  upon  the  fpot  chofen  for  this  new  fort, 
in  preference  to  that  where  Detroit  ftands,  and  they  had  abfolutely  be,- 
gun  their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole  party  was  unhappily  cut  off  by 
the  Indians. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a  more  eligible  fitua- 
tion for  a  Britifh  military  poll  than  Michillimakinac,  inafmuch  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior,  whereas  Michillimakinac  only 
commands  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  m.ay  continue  friends,  and  that  we  never  may  have  occafion  to 
view  thofe  pods  on  the  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  convenient 
places  for  carrying  on  commerce.  - 
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LETTER  XXXL 

Defcription  of  the  River  and  Fulls  of  Niagara  and  the  Country  hor" 
during  upon  the  Navigable  Part  of  the  River  below  the  Falls. 

Fort  Chippeway,  September. 

^^^T  the  diftance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  are  thofe  remarkible  fails  in  Niagara  River,  which  may 
juftly  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft  natural  curiolities  in  the  known 
world.  The  road  leading  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  runs  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  them.  This  road,  which  is  within  the  British 
dominions,  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  fieep  banks  of  the  river ; 
for  a  confiderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  edge,  and  in  paffi ng 
along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained  with  a  variety  of  the  moll: 
grand  and  beautiful  profpeits.  The  river,  inftead  of  growing  narrow  as 
you  proceed  upwards,  widens  conliderably  :  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  and  here  it  afTumes  much  the 
appearance  of  a  lake ;  it  is  enclofed,  fcemingly  on  all  fides,  by  high  hills, 
and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  is  fo  gentle  as  to 
be  fcarcely  perceptible  from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus 
broad  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  on  a  fudden  the  waters  are  contradled 
between  the  high  hills  on  each  fide.  From  hence  up  to  the  falls  the 
current  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  fituated  a 
fmall  village,  that  has  been  called  Qoeenfiiown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  is  befi;  known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Landing."  The  lake 
merchant  vefi!els  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfe6t  fafety,  and 
they  commonly  do  fo,  to  depofit,  in  the  ftores  there,  fuch  goods  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
furs,  6cc.  that  have  been  colled;ed  at  the  various  pofls  on  lakes  Huron 
and  Erie,  and  fent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingfton,  acrofs  Lake 
Ontario.  The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  neareil  navigable  part  of 
Niagara  River,  above  the  falls,  is  nine  miles  in  length. 

About 
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About  half  way  up  the  banks,  at  the  diflance  of  a  few  hnndred  yards 
from  Queenftown,  there  is  a  very  extcniive  range  of  wooden  barracks, 
Wiiich,  when  viewed  a  little  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage  ;  thefs 
barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  u fed  until  the  climate  improves:  the  firft.  troops  that  were 
lodged  in  them  iickened  in  a  very  few  days  after  their  arrival ;  many  of 
the  men  died,  and  had  not  thofe  that  remained  alive  been  removed, 
puri"uant  to  the  advice  of  the  phyficians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole 
regiment  might  pofiibly  have  perifhed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queenftown,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  is  very  levels  but  here  it  puts  on  a  different 
afped:  i  a  confufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oaks  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  lide  of 
them  is  fo  fteep  and  rugged  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  tra- 
veller to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  fhould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to  the 
top  on  foot.  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level 
country ;  but  the  foil  here  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
it  confifts  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and  abounding  with 
ftones ;  whereas,  on  the  lide  next  Lake  Ontario,  the  foil  is  of  a 
yellowifh  caft,  in  fome  places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brov/  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which  overhangs  the 
little  village  of  Queenftown,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one 
of  the  fineft  profpedts  that  can  be  imagined  in  nature  :  you  ffand  amidfl: 
a  clump  of  large  oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  looking  down- 
wards, perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hill  is  clothed  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes  of 
Queenffown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  fhips  moored  in  the  river ; 
the  fhips  are  at  leaft  two  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  their  mafts  ap- 
pear like  llender  reeds  peeping  up  amidft  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  fee  it  difembogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  town  and 
the  fort :  the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  in  this  direction,  except 
merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon,  where  you  jufi:  get  a  glimpfe  of 
the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.  The  (hore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand, 
4  remains 
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remains  in  its  natural  ftate,  covered  v/ith  one  continued  foreft ;  but 
on  the  oppofite  fide  the  country  is  interfperfed  with  cultivated  fields  and 
neat  farm  houfes  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  country  beyond  the 
hills  is  much  lefs  cleared  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  town  of 
Niagara,  on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  fudden  change  of  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Queenftown,  and  the  equally  fudden  change  in  the  river 
with  refpedl  to  its  breadth,  depth,  and  current,  conjedlures  have  been 
fornied,  that  the  great  fails  of  the  river  muft  originally  have  been 
fiiuated  at  the  fpot  where  the  waters  are  fo  abruptly  contracted  between 
the  hills ;  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it 
is  a  fail  well  afcertained,  that  the  falls  have  receded  very  confiderably 
fmce  they  were  firfl:  vifited  by  Europeans,  and  that  they  are  flill 
receding  every  year;  but  of  this  I  Ihallhave  occafion  to  fpeak  more  par- 
ticularly prefently. 

It  w^as  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  accompanied  by  the  attorney  general  and  an  officer  of  the 
Britifli  engineers,  in  order  to  viiit  thefe  ftupendous  falls.  Every  ftep 
that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expectations  rofe  to  a  higher  pitch ; 
our  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mifl 
which  hovers  over  them  j  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we  flop 
our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  found  j  neither,  how- 
ever, was  the  mifl  to  be  feen,  nor  the  found  to  be  heard,  when  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  nor  after  having  croffed  over  them,  were 
our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified.  This  occafio.ned  no  inconfiderable  dif- 
appointment,  and  we  could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other, 
that  the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  frequently  heard  of  the  falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impoie  on  the 
minds  of  credulous  people  that -inhabited  a  diftant  part  of  the  world. 
Thefe  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  when  We  found  that,  after  having 
approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place,  the  mifl  was  but  juft 
difcernible,  and  that  the  found  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard ;  yet  it  is 
neverthelefs  ftridly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noife  of  the  falls  may 
be  diftindly  heard,  at  time^,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles;  and  the 
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cloud  formed  from  the  fpray  may  be  even  feen  ftill  farther  ofF but  it  is 
only  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  a  fine  blue  fky,  which 
however  are  very  common  occurrences  in  this  country,  that  the  cloud 
can  be  feen  at  fuch  a  great  diftance.  The  hearing  of  the  found  of  the 
falls  afar  off  alfo  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at  the  greatefl:  dillance,  juR-  before 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  a  favourable  point  to  convey 
the  found  toward  the  liftener  :  the  day  on  which  v/e  firft  approached  the 
falls  was  thick  and  cloudy.. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie  which  draws  neareft  to- 
the  falls,  there  is  a  fmall  village,  confiding  of  about  half  a  dozen  ftraggling 
houfes :  here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofed  of  our  horfes,  and  made 
a  ./flight  repafi:,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go 
!through,  we  crofi!ed  over  fome  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place  fur- 
-^^ounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of  which  ifTued  thick  volumes 
of  whitifli  mift,  that  had  much  the  appearance  of  fmoke  rifingfrom  large 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place, 
w-e  defcended  a  fteep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walking  for 
fome  diflance  over  a  wet  marfhy  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  thick 
bufhes,  at  laft  came- to  the  Table  Rock,  fo  called  from  the  remark- 
able flatnefs  of  its  furface,  and  its  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  a  table. 
This  rock  is  fituated  a  little  ta  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above  the  top 
of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
fublime ;  but  before  I  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
view,  it  will  be  necefi!ary  ta  take  a  more  general  furvey  of  the  river  and 
falls. 


*  We  ourfelves,  fome  time  afterwards,  beheld 
the  cloud  with  the  naked  eye,  at  no  lefs  a  diftance 
than  fifty-four  miles,  when  failing  on  Lake  Erie, 
on  beard  one  of  the  king's  Ihips.  The  day  on 
which  we  faw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm, 
and  we  were  feated  on  ihe  poop  of  the  veffel, 
admiring  the  bold  fcenery  of  the  fouthern  Ihore 
of  the  lake,  when  the  commander,  who  had  been 
aloft  to  make  fome  obfervations,  came  to  us, 
and  pointing  to  a  fmall  white  cloud  in  the  hori- 
zon, told  us,  that  that  was  the  cloud  overhanging 


Nfagara.  At  firll  it  appeared  to  us  that  this 
mufthave  been  a  mere  conjefture,  but  on  minute 
obfervatlon  it  was  evident  that  the  commander's 
information  was  juft.  All  the  other  light  clouds, 
in  a  few  minutes,  flitted  away  to  another  part  of 
the  horizon,  whereas  this  one  remained  lleadily 
fixed  in  the  fame  fpot ;  and  on  looking  at  it 
through  a  glafs,  it  was  plain  to  fee  that  the 
fliape  of  the  cloud  varied  every  infcant,  owing  to 
the  continued  lifing  of  the  mift  from  the  catarad 
beneath* 

Niagara. 
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Niagara  River  iffues  from  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  a  coufe  of  thirty-fix  miles  difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned.  For  the  firfl  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  deep 
enough  for  veffels  dravv^ing  nine  or  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  current  is  fo 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on  account 
of  the  numberlefs  large  rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  veffels 
than  bateaux  ever  attempt  to  pafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  feen  either  along  the  ffiores  or  in 
the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  fmoothly  along,  though  the  current 
continues  very  ftrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with 
fafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  a^out  three  miles 
above  the  falls ;  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  paffing  down  fucceffive  rapids,  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  were  a  boat  by  any  chance  to  be  carried  but  a  little  way  beyond 
Chippeway,  where  people  ufually  flop,  nothing  could  fave  it  from  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  fuch  aftonifliing 
impetuofity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  fight  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  fufficient  to  make  you 
fliudder.  I  muff  in  this  place,  however,  obferve,  that  it  is  only  on  each 
fide  of  the  river  that  the  waters  are  fo  much  troubled ;  in  the  middle  of 
it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  uncommonly  fwift,"  yet  the  breakers 
are  not  fo  dangerous  but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged, to  an  ifland  which  divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go 
down  to  this  ifland  it  is  neceffary  to  fet  off"  at  fome  diffance  above  Chippe- 
way, where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  the  whole  way  thither  j  if  the  boats  v/ere  fuffered  to  get  out 
of  their  courfe  ever  fo  little,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  ftem  the  current,  and  bring  them  again  into  it ;  they 
would  be  irrefiffibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  deftrudion  muff 
inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from  the  ifland  there  is  ffill  more  diffi- 
culty and  danger  than  in  going  to  it.  Notwithffanding  thefe  cir- 
cumffances,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  fooihardinefs  to  proceed  to  this 
ifland,  merely  for  the  fake  of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  oppofite  fide 
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of  it,  or  for  the  fake  of  Vvlng  in  their  power  to  fay  that  they  had 
been  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidll:  the  rocks  with  redoubled  impetuofity, 
as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls  j  at  laft  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tre- 
mendous.precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting 
with  any  interruption  from  rocks  in  its  defcent.    Juft  at  the  precipice 
the  river  takes  a  confiderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  falls, 
inftead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  (hortefl  diredlion,  runs  ob- 
liquely acrofs.    The  width  of  the  f  Jls  is  confiderably  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  river,  admeafured  fome  way  below  the  precipice ;  but  the 
annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better  idea  of  their  pofition 
than  any  written  defcription  whatfoever.    For  its  great  accuracy  I 
cannot  vouch,  as  it  was  done  merely  from  the  eye    fuch  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, I  have  lent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better  that  you  fliould  have  a 
plan  fomewhat  imperfedt  than  no  plan  at  all.    On  looking  it  over  you  will 
fee  that  the  river  does  not  rufh  down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken 
fheet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  illands  into  three  diftind:  collateral  falls. 
The  moil  ftupendous  of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north  weftern  or  Britifh 
fide  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horfe-flioe  Fall, 
from  its  bearing  feme   refem.blance  to  the  fhape  of  a  horfe  (hoe. 
The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  whereas 
the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high ;  but  to  its  in- 
ferior height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandeur  ;  the  precipice, 
and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  fo  much  lower 
at  the  one  fide  than  at  the  other,   by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds,  its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and  ruilies  down  with 
greater  velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the  rapids 
above  the  precipice  are  flirongeft  there.    It  is  from  the  center  of  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall  that  arifes  that  prodigious  cloud  of  rnift  which  may  be 
feen  fo  far  off.    The  extent  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall  can  only  be  afcertained 
by  the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  mofl:  frequently 
viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  j  the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards 
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wide ;  the  next  ifland  about  thirty  yards ;  and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  fituated  towards  the  fide  of 
the  river  on  which  that  fort  ftands,  is  judged  to  admeafure  at  leaft  as 
much  as  the  large  ifland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  precipice,  there- 
fore, including  the  iflands,  is,  according  to  tliis  computation,  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  yards.  This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated 
ftatement.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  the  falls  altogether 
exceeds  an  Engiifh  mile.  The  quantity  of  water  carried  down  the 
falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  to  amount  to  670,255  tons  per 
minute,  though  calculated  fimply  from  the  following  data,  which  ought 
to  be  corredl,  as  coming  from  an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the 
King's  fliips  on  Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  refpedl  with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  its  eaftern  extremity,  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  the  water  is  fix  feet  deep,  and  the  current 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour ;  but  Niagara  River,  between 
this  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  feveral  large 
creeks,  the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  mufb  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be ;  if  we  fay  that  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  thoufand  tons  of  water  are  precipitated  down  the 
falls  every  minute,  the  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  overrated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  fituated  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall.  Here  the  fpedator  has  an 
unobftrudted  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the 
circumjacent  chores,  covered  with  thick  woods ;  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall, 
fome  yards  below  him;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  diftance  to 
the  left  i  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into  which,  if  he  has 
but  courage  to  approach  to  the  expofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look 
down  perpendicularly.  The  aftonilhment  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpedator  by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  different  objedts  which  he  contem- 
plates from  hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  firft  time,  can  for  fome  minutes  collect  themfelves  fufficiently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  flupendous  fcene  before 
them.  It  is  impofhble  for  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once; 
it  mufl  gradually  make  itfelf  acquainted,  in  the  firfl  place,  with  the  com- 
ponent 
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ponent  parts  of  the  fcene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itfelf  an  objed  of, 
wonder;  and  fuch  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that 
many  of  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fcene 
at  their  leifure,  for  years  together,  have  thought  that  every  time  thty 
have  beheld  it,  each  part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  fubhme, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  laft  vifit  that  they  have 
been  able  to  difcover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataradl. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we  returned  to 
the  fields  the  farrle  way  by  which  we  had  defcended,  purfuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ofEcer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately- 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  cataradl,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  bell:  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  poflible  to  purfue  your  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  confiderable  way  downwards  j  but  the  bufhes 
are  fo  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged,  that  the  tafk  would 
be  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  next  fpot  from  which  we  furveyed  the 
falls,  was  from  the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppoiite  to  that  end  of 
the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  which  lies  next  to  the  iiland.  You  (land  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  fome  bufhes,  the  tops  of  which  have  beea 
cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you  have  a  better 
profpeft  of  the  whole  cataradl,  and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  corredt 
idea  of  the  pofition  of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profpedt  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  lefs  grand  than, 
from  any  other  fpot.  The  officer  who  fo  politely  direded  our  move- 
ments on  this  occafion  w^as  fo  ftruck  with  the  view  from  this  fpot,  that  • 
he  once  had  a  wooden  houfe  conflrudted,  and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen, 
in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finifhed  feveral  different  drawings  of  the 
cataradt :  one  of  thefe  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of,  which  ex-, 
hibited  a  view  of  the  catarad:  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  moft 
curious  and  wonderful  ftatc.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  accumu^ 
lates  at  the  bottom  of  the' cataract  in  immenfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles, 
like  the  pillars  of  a  mafly  building,  hang  pendent  in  many  places  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
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^    Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more  through  the  woods 
bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields,  and  then  direded  our 
courfe  by  a  circuitous  path,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of 
the  cliff  where  it  is  poffible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft. 
The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  on  each  fide 
by  fheep,  and  in  mofl  parts  perpendicular,  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except  at  two 
places,  where  large  mafles  of  earth  and  rocks  have  crumbled  down,  and 
ladders  have  been  placed  from  one  break  to  another,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  palTengers.    The  firft  of  thefe  places  v/hich  you  come 
to  in  v/alking  along  the  river,  from  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  downwards,  is 
called  the  "  Indian  Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  conftrudied  there 
by  the  Indians.    Thefe  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  v/hich  there  are 
feveral,  one  below  the  other,  conlifl:  iimply  of  long  pine  trees,  with 
notches  cut  in  their  fides,  for  the  paffenger  to  refc  his  feet  on.  The 
trees,  even  when  firft  placed  there,  would  vibrate  as  you  ftepped 
upon  them,  owing  to  their  being  fo  long  and  flenderj    age  has 
rendered  them  fcili  lefs  firm,  and  they  now   certainly  cannot  be 
deemed  fafe,  though  many  per fons  are  ftill  in  the  habit  of  defcending  by 
their  means.    We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  clifi  by 
this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is  lower  down  the 
river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe's  Ladder,  the  ladders  having  been  origi- 
nally placed  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady  of  the  late  go- 
vernor.   This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other ;  the  lad- 
ders, properly  fo  called,  are  ftrong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a 
great  length  but  what  even  a  lady  might  pafs  up  or  down  them  without 
fear  of  danger.    To  defcend  over  the  rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole 
v/ay  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  few  ladies,  I  believe,  could  be  found  of  fufficient  ftrength  of  body  to 
encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find  yourfelf  in  the  midfl  of 
huge  piles  of  mifhapen  rocks,  with  great  malTes  of  earth  and  rocks  pro- 
jetting 
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ieding  from  the  fide  of  the  chff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  cedars 
hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crufh 
you  to  atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, being  fulpended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken  fuch  a  firm 
hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  clifi^,  that  when  part  of  it  gave  way 
the  trees  did  not  fall  altogether.  The  river  before  yon  here  is  Ibmewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide^  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  it,  a 
little  to  the  right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall  is  feen  to  great  advantage  ;  what 
you  fee  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  alfo  appears  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view ;  the  projeding  cliff  conceals  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  is  flcirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which  afcends 
in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks;  but  it  is  not  feen  to  rife  above  the 
fall  like  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-lhoe  Fall;  neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpray  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  defcends  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margifi  of  the  river,  we  proceeded  towards  the 
Great  Fall,  along  th€  ftrand,  which  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  way 
thither  confifi:s  of  horizontal  beds  of  limeflone  rock,  covered  with  gra- 
vel, except,  indeed,  where  great  piles  of  fiones  have  fallen  from  the 
fides  of  the  cliff.  Thefe  horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  rivef,  forming  points  which  break  die  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  occafion  ftrong  eddies  along  particular  parts  of  the  fliore. 
Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  fiihes,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and 
various  other  animals,  that,  unable  to  ftem  the  current  of  the  river  above 
the  falls,  have  been  carried  down  them,  and  confequently  killed,  are 
wafhed  up.  The  fhore  is  likevvT^ife  found  firewed  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  fwept  away  from  the  faw  mills  above 
^  the  fails,  and  carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally 
terribly  fliattered,  and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particu- 
larly of  the  large  fifhes,  are  found  very  much  bruifed.  A  dreadful 
fi;ench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  lying  on  the  fhore,  and 
numberlefs  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place.  Amongfi:  the  numerous  firories  current  in  the  country,  re- 
lating to  this  wonderful  cataract,  there  is  one  that  records,^ the  hap- 
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lefs  fate  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  feled:,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unquef- 
tionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feems,  with 
fpirits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  which 
was  faftened  to  the  beach  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  fquaw  fat  on  the  fhore  to  watch  him.  Whilft  they  were  in  this 
fituation,  a  faiior  from  one  of  the  fliips  of  war  oil  the  neighbouring  lakes 
happened  to  pafs  by;  he  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw, 
and  inftantly  determined  upon  enjoying  them.  The  faitliful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  haftened  to  the  canoe  to  aroufe 
her  hufband ;  but  before  Hiq  could  effed:  her  purpofe,  the  faiior  cut  the 
cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  faftened,  and  fet  it  adrift.  It  quickly 
floated  away  with  the  ft  ream  from  the  fatal  fpot,  and  ere  many  minutes 
elapfed,  was  carried  down  into  the  midft  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was 
diftindlly  feen  by  feveral  perfons  that  were  ftanding  on  the  adjacent  ftiore, 
whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  Angularity  of  the  appearance 
of  a  canoe  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves 
foon  awoke  the  Indian ;  he  ftarted  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and 
perceiving  his  danger,  inftantly  feized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  moft: 
furprifing  exertions  to  fave  himfelf ;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that 
all  his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  ftemming  the  impetuoiity  of  the 
current,  he  with  great  compofure  put  afide  his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelf  up 
in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himfelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
In  a  few  feconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice  j  but  neither  he  nor 
his  canoe  were  ever  feen  more.  It  is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  falls  re- 
appear at  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the  ftrand 
for  fome  diftance  without  inconvenience  j  but  as  you  approach  the 
Horfe-fnoe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and  m.ore  rugged.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  clift'  has  crumbled  down,  huge  mounds  of  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  oppofe  your  courfe ; 
it  feems  impoftible  to  pafs  them  and,  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a 
ftranger  would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppofite  fide ;  for  to  get  there 
it  is  neceflary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl  on  your 
v  hands 
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hands  and  knees  through  long  dark  holes,  where  pafiages  are  left  open 
between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  paffing  thefe  mounds,  you 
have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe  under  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but 
little  fpace  here  between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  rocks  are 
fo  flippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moifture  from  the  fpray,  which  de~ 
fcends  very  heavily,  that  without  the  utmoft  precaution  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  efcape  a  fall.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if  each  of  us  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatfoever  to  prevent  you  from  paffing  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Great  Fall ;  and  you  might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodi- 
gious fheet  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a  projeding  rock  ^  and,  more- 
over, caverns  of  a  very  confiderable  fize  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebulHtion  of 
the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath  the  bed  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  river.  I  advanced  within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  /heet 
of  water,  juft  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here 
my  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  whirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataradt,  occafioned  by  the  concuffion  of  fuch 
a  vaft  body  of  water  againft  the  rocks.  I  confefs  I  had  no  inclination 
at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor,  indeed,  did  any  of  us  afterwards  attempt 
to  explore  the  dreary  confines  of  thefe  caverns,  where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  (hould  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threatening  jaws. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
fcene  at  this  place.  Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  fight  of  the  im- 
menfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  fo  clofely  to  you  from 
the  top  of  the  ftupendous  precipice,  and  by  the  thundering  found  of  the 
billows  dashing  againff  the  rocky  fides  of  the  caverns  below ;  you  trem- 
ble with  reverential  fear,  when  you  confider  that  a  blaft  of  the  whirlwind 
might  fweep  you  from  off  the  flippery  rocks  on  which  you  ftand,  and 
precipitate  you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the 
power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you ;  you  feel  what  an  infignificant 
being  you  are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impreffed  with 
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an  awful -idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded  the 
waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  firft  difcovered  they  have  receded 
very  confiderably,  owing  to  the  difrupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the 
precipice.  Tshe  rocks  at  bottom  are  firft  loofened  by  the  conflant  ac- 
tion of  the  water  upon  them ;  they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  thofe 
at  top  being  thus  undermined,  are  foon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  rufhing  over  them  j  even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  receded  feveral  yards. 
The  commodore  of  the  King's  velTels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  that  lake  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that  when 
he  firft  came  into  the  country  it  was  a  common  practice  for  young  men 
to  go  to  the  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  falls ;  that  after  dining  there, 
they  ufed  frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  tovv'ards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midft  of  the  rapids,  not  fa"?  from  the  edge  of 
the  falls  j  and  fometimes  to  proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond 
thefe  rocks. No  fuch  rocks  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent;  and  were 
a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into  the  river  from  the  ifland,  he  would 
be  inevitably  fwept  away  by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjeftured,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  originally  fituated.  at 
Queenftown ;  and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  the  prefent  fills  downward,  the  more  reafon  is  there 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a  conjediure  is  well  founded.  From  the  precipice 
nearly  down  to  Qaeenftown,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  ftrewed  with  large 
rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and  rugged ;  circumftances  which 
plainly  denote  that  feme  great  difruption  has  taken  place  along  this 
part  of  the  river;  and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  it,- 
as  there  arc  evident  marks  of  the  adlion  of  water  upon  the  fides  of 
the  43anks,  and  confiderably  above  their  prefent  bafes.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rife  near  thefe  marks  during  the  greateft  floods; 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  ifs  bed  mud  have  been  once  much  more  ele- 
vated than  it  is  at  prefent.  Below  Queenfl:own,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  the  banks  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was 
ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is  now.    The  fudden  increafe  of  the 
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depth  of  the  river  juft  below  the  hills  at  Qaeenftown,  and  its  fudden  tx- 
paniion  there  at  the  fame  time,  feem  to  indicate  that  the  waters  muR:  for 
a  great  length  of  time  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus 
have  formed  that  extenfive  deep  bafin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  a 
mile  or  two  above  Queenftown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  owing 
to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed ;  this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by 
the  waters  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the  fame  fpot,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the  then  precipice  having  remained 
firmer  than  thofe  at  any  other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  great 
fall,  inflead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horfe  fhoe,  once  projedled  in 
the  middle.  For  a  century  paft,  however,  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
prefent  form ;  and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cataracft  is  fo  much  greater  at  the  center  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  as  the  water  confequently  adts  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
remain  nearly  in  the  fame  form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of  white 
concrete  fubftance,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  fpray. 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of 
the  water,  which  defcending,  owing  to  their  great  fpecific  gravity,  quicker 
than  the  other  particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mafs.  This  concrete  fubfiiance  has  precifely  the  appearance  of  petrified 
froth  J  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  adhering  to  thofe  rocks 
agiiinfl  which  the  greatefl  quantities  of  the  froth,  that  floats  upon  the 
water,  is  waflicd  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afcending  the  cliff  till  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  had  it  been  poffible  to  have  found  our  way  up  in  the 
dark,  I  verily  believe  we  fliould  have  remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until 
midnight.  Juft  as  we  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  fun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfed:  rainbows 
that  ever  I  beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arcfe  from  the  fall. 
It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the  rainbow  is  feen  in  perfection ; 
for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  fleep  precipice,  fliade  the  fun  from 
the  fpray  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    At  a  little 
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diflance  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we  Jialted,  and  one  of  the  party  was 
difpatched  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  depohted  under  fome  ftcnes  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  our 
way  to  the  great /all,  whither  it  v/ould  have  been  highly  inconvenient 
to  have  carried  thern.    Wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
there  certainly  was  not  one  amongft  us  that  appeared,  at  the  moment, 
defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in  order  to  poar  out  a  libation  to  the  tu- 
telaiy  deities' of  the  cataract;  nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  our  piety  would  have  fhone  forth  more  confpicuoufly  after- 
wards; however  it  was  not  put  to  the  tefl;  for  the  meffeuger  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the  brandy  and  gob- 
lets had  been  ftolen.    We  ^vere  at  no  great  lofs  in  gueffing  who  the 
thieves  were.    Perched 'on  the  rocks,  at  a  little  diflance  from  us,  fat  a 
pair  of  the  river  nymphs,  not  **  nymphs  v/ith  fedged  crowns  and  ever 
*'  harmlefs  looks  ;"   not  "  temperate  nymphs,"   but  a  pair  of  fquat 
flurdy  old  wenches,  that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats 
had  crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  buiied  with  long  rods  in  angling 
for  fifh.    Their  noify  clack  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  well 
pleafed  with  the  brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  the  fpoil;  we  e'en  flaked  our  thirft,  therefore,  with  a 
draught  from  the  wholefome  flood,  and  having  done  fo,  boldly  pufli- 
cd  forward,  and  before  it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we'had  ftarted.    On  returning  we  found  a  well  fpread  table  laid 
out  for  us  in  the  porch  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified  the  keen  ap- 
petite which  the  fatigue  we  had  encountered  had  excited,  our  friendly 
guides,  having  previoufly  given  us  inftruftions  for  examining  the  falls 
more  particularly,  fet  off  by  moonlight  for  Niagara,  and  we  repaired  to 
Fort  Chippeway,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our 
head-quarters  while  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaufe  there 
was  a  tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the  vfllage  near  the  falls,  where 
ficknefs  was  not  prevalent. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs  now  than  they 
were  fome  years  ago.  Charlevoix,  who  viflted  them  in  the  year  1720, 
tells  us,  that  they  were  only  to  be  viewed  from  one  fpot ;  and  that  from 
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thence  the  fpedator  had  only  a  fide  profped:  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  defcended  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  exigence  of  caverns  underneath  the  precipice,  which  he  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  hollow  found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters; 
from  the  number  of  carcafes  wafhed  up  there  on  different  parts 
of  the  ftrand,  and  would  alfo  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  totally  dilbelieved,  namely,  that  fifli  were  oftentimes 
unable  to  Hem  the  rapid  current  above  the  falls,  and  were  confequently 
carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  moft  favourable  feafon  for  vifiting  the  falls  is  about  the  middle 
of  September,  the  time  when  we  faw  them ;  for  then  the  woods  are  feen 
in  all  their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn ; 
and  the  fpecflator  is  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin.  In  the  fummer  fea- 
fon you  meet  with  rattlefnakes  at  every  ftep,  and  mufquitoes  fwarm  fo 
thickly  in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a  common  phrafe  of  the  country,  "  you 
"  might  cut  them  with  a  knife."  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of 
September  effedually  banifli  thefe  noxious  animals. 
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Defer iption  of  Fort  Chippeivay'. — V Ian  in  meditation  to  cut  a  Canal  to  avoid 
the  Portage  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara.-— Departure  from  Chippeway.'— 
Intenfe  Heat  of  the  Weather. — Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on 
Niagara  River  above  the  Falls. — Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  Upper 
Canada. — Rattlefnakes  common  in  Upper  Canada. — Fort  Erie. — Mifer- 
able  Accommodation  there.' — Squirrel  hunting.— Seneka  Indians. — Their 
Expert?iefs  at  the  Ufe  of  the  Blow-gun. — Defcription  of  the  Blow-gun, 
— Fxcurfon  to  the  Village  of  the  Senekas. — Whole  Nation  abfent,-— 
Pafage  of  a  dangerous  Sand  Bar  at  the  Mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.-— 
Sail  front  Fort  Erie. — Driven  back  by  a  Storm. — Anchor  under  Point 
Abineau. — Defcription  of  the  Point. — Curious  Sand  Hills  there.—- Bear 
hunting. — How  carried  on. — Dogs,  what  Sort  of  ufed. — Wind  changes. 
— The  Vejfel  fuffers  from  the  Storm  whilji  at  Anchor, — Departure 
from  Point  Abineau.- — General  Defcription  of  Lake  Erie.- — Anecdote,-— 
Reach  the  I/lands  at  the  Wejiern  End  of  the  Lake, — Anchor  there. — Dc" 
fcription  of  the  IJlands. — Serpents  of  various  Kinds  found  there. — Rattle- 
fnakes,' — Medicinal  Ufes  made  of  them, — Fabulous  Accounts  of  Serpents^ 
— Departure  from  the  Ifands, — Arrival  at  Maiden,. — Detroit  River, 

Maiden,  Oftober. 

■pORT  CHIPPEWAY,  from  whence  my  laft  letter  was  dated,  is  a; 

fmall  fbockaded  fort,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a  creek  of  the  fame 
name,  about  two  hundred  yards  diftantfrom  Niagara  River.  Had  it  beea 
built  immediately  on  the  latter  flream,.  its  fituation  would  have  been' 
much  more  convenient  j  for  the  water  of  the  creek  is  fo  bad  that  it  can- 
riot  be  drank,  and  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  draw  water  daily  from  the- 
•  river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about  one  rood  of  ground  only, 
confifts  of  a  fmall  block  houfe,  inclofed  by  a  flockade  of  cedar  porta 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend  the  garrifon 
againfl  mufquet  fhot.  Adjoining  to  the  fort  there  are  about  feven  or 
eight  farm  houfes,  and  fome  large  ftone  houfes,  where  goods  are  de- 
ported 
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pofited  preparatory  to  their  being  conveyed  up  the  river  in  bateaux,  or 
acrofs  the  portage  in  carts,  to  Queenflown.  It  is  faid  that  it  w^ould  be 
pradicable  to  cut  a  canal  from  hence  to  Queenftown,  by  means  of  which 
the  troublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  of  unlading  the  bateaux  and  tranf- 
porting  the  goods  in  carts  along  the  portage  wo.uld  be  avoided.  Such  a 
canal  will  in  all  probability  be  undertaken  one  day  or  other;  but  when». 
ever  that  fliail  be  the  cafe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  vv^ill  be  cut  on 
the  New  York  lide  of  the  river  for  tv/o  reafons ;  firll,  becaufe  the  ground 
on  that  fide  is  much  more  favourable  for  fuch  an  undertaking;  and,  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  much  more  populous,  and  far 
better  enabled  to  advance  the  large  fums  of  money  that  would  be  requifite 
for  cutting  a  canal  through  fuch  rugged  ground  as  borders  upon  the  ri- 
ver, than  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears 
likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  are  ufually 
quartered  at  Fort  Chippeway,  who  are  moftly  employed  in  condudling 
in  bateaux  from  thence  to  Fort  Erie  the  ftores  for  the  troops  in  the  up- 
per country,  and  the  prefents  for  the  Indians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
Ous  objeds  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  leafl:  as  far  as  our  time  would 
permit,  we  were  obligingly  furnifhed  with  a  bateau  by  the  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Chippeway,  to  whom  w^e  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  to 
Fort  Erie.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our  baggage,  when  the 
morning  appointed  for  our  departure  arrived ;  but  defirous  of  taking  one 
more  look  at  the  falls,  I  ftaid  behind,  determining  to  follow  them  on  foot 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  I  accordingly  walked  down  to  the  falls  from 
Fort  Chippeway  after  breakfaft,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned 
to  the  fort,  and  having  flopped  a  fhort  time  to  refl  myfelf  after 
the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  fteeps  about  the  falls,  I  fet  out  for  Fort 
Erie,  fifteen  miles  difhant  from  Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faithful, 
fervant  Edward,  who  has  indeed  been  a  treafure  to  me  fince  I  have  been 
in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  pedeftrian  ex- 
pedition ;  it  was  intenfely  hot,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
we  found  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  our  jackets,  waillcoats,  and  cravats, 

and 
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and  carrying  them  in  a  bundle  on  our  backs.  Several  parties  of  Indians 
that  I  met  going  down  the  river  in  canoes  were  ftark  naked. 

The  banks  of  Niagara  River,  between  Chippeway  and  Fort  Erie,  are 
very  low,  and  covered,  for  the  moft  part,  with  fhrubs,  under  whofe 
fliade,  upon  the  gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller 
finds  an  agreeable  refting  place.  For  the  firft  few  miles  from  Chippe- 
way there  are  fcarcely  any  houfes  to  be  feen ;  but  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  place  and  Fort  Erie  they  are  thickly  fcattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were  remarkably 
well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a  fcate  of  great  neatnefs  j  mod 
of  them  were  fheathed  with  boards,  and  painted  v^'hite.  The  lands  ad- 
joining them  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  The  crops  of  Indian 
corn  were  ftill  flanding  here,  which  had  a  moft  luxuriant  afpedt ;  in  many 
of  the  fields  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  ftem  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  rows  they  fow  gourds,  fquafties,  and  melons,  of 
which  laft  every  fort  attains  to  a  ftate  of  great  perfedlion  in  the  open 
air  throughout  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likewife  com.e  to  perfed:ion  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  fummers  are  too  ftiort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  fuf- 
ficiently.  The  winters  here  are  very  fevere  whilft  they  laft,  but  it 
is  feldom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on  the  ground. 
The  fummers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rifing 
to  96",  and  fometimes  above  100'. 

As  I  paffed  along  to  Fort  Erie  I  killed  a  great  many  large  fnakes  of 
different  forts  that  I  found  balking  in  the  fun.  Amongft  them  I  did 
not  find  any  rattlefnakes  ihefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  commonly 
met  with  herej  and  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
river,  up  the  country,  it  is  faid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
the  furveying  of  land  a  matter  of  very  great  danger.  It  is  a  circumftance 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  rattlefnake  is  not  found 
there ;  it  is  feldom  found,  indeed,  to  the  northward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  flands  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  a  fmall 
ftockaded  fort,  fomewhat  fmiilar  to  that  at  Chippeway ;  and  adjoining 
*  it 
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it  are  extenfive  ftores  as  at  Chippeway,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
miferable  little  dwellings.  On  arriving  there  I  had  no  difficulty  in  dif- 
covering  my  companions;  I  found  them  lodged  in  a  linall  log-houfe, 
which  contained  but  the  one  room,  and  juft  fitting  down  to  a  fupper, 
they  had  procured  through  the  affiftance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian 
department,  who  accompanied  them  from  Chippeway.  This  habitation 
was  the  property  of  an  old  woman,  who  in  jier  younger  days  had  fol- 
lowed the  drum,  and  now  gained  her  livelihood  by  accommodating, 
to  the  beft  of  her  power,  fuch  travellers  as  palled  by  Fort  Erie.  A 
forry  habitation  it  was ;  the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  off  the  hinges, 
and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  one  pane  of  glafs  was  there,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Detroit  having  amufed  himfelf,  whilft  detained 
in  the  place  by  contrary  winds,  fomeiittle  time  before  our  arrival,  with 
lliooting  arrows  through  them.  It  was  not  likely  that  thefe  windows 
would  be  fpeedily  repaired,  for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix  miles  diftant.  Here,  as  we  lay  folded  in  our  fkins 
on  the  floor,  the  rain  beat  in  upon  us,  and  the  wind  whiftled  about  our 
ears  ;  but  this  was  not  the  worfl.  In  the  morning  we  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  wherewith  to  fatisfy  our  hunger;  dinner  was  more 
difficult  to  be  had  than  breakfaft,  fupper  than  dinner;  there  feemed  to 
be  a  greater  fcarcity  of  provifions  alfo  the  fecond  day  than  there  was  on 
the  firft.  At  laft,  fearing  that  we  fhould  be  famiilied  if  we  remained 
longer  under  the  care  of  old  mother  Palmer,  we  embarked  at  once 
on  board  the  velTel  of  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crofs  the  lake, 
where  although  fometimes  tolled  about  by  the  raging  contrary  winds,  yet 
we  had  comfortable  births,  and  fared  plenteoufly  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppoiite  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  fliore ;  they  are  there  expofed  to  ail  the  violence  of  the 
weilerly  winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  they  ride  in  perfect 
fifety.  Three  veffels  of  war,  of  about  two  hundred  tojis,  and 
carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns  each,  befides  two  or  three  merchant 
veffels,  lay  wind  bound  whilft  we  remained  here.  The  little  fort,  with 
the  furrounding  houfes  built  on  the  rocky  fliore,  the  veffels  lying  at  an- 
chor before  it,  the  rich  woods,  th^  diftant  hills  on  the  oppofite  lide  of 
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the  lake,  and  the  vaft  lake  kkli,  exlendlng  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon, altogether  formed  an  interefting  and  beautiful  fcene. 

Whilft  we  were  detained  here  by  contrary  winds,  v/e  regularly  went 
on  (hore  after  breakfafl  to^  take  a  ramble  in  the  woods  i_  oftentimes 
alfo  we  amufed  ourfelves  with  the  diverfion  of  hunting  fquirrels  with 
dogs,  amongft  the  fl^rubs  and  young  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
thoufands  of  which  animals  we  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort. 
The  fquirrels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from  tree  to  tree 
with  wonderful  fwiftnefs  you  follow  them  clofely,  fhaking  the  trees,j 
and  ftriking  againft  the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a  chace  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more  ;  but  fooner  or  later,  terri- 
fied by  your  attentive  purfuit,  make  a  falfe  leap,  and  come  to  the 
ground;  the  dogs,  ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to 
lay  hold  of  them  j  frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels  will  elude  their 
repeated  fnaps,  and  mount  another  tree  before  you  can  look  round 
you.  I  have  feldom  known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fall,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  I  have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from  branches  of  trees 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  our  rambles  we  ufed  frequently  to  fall  in  with  parties  of  the  Seneka 
Indians,  from  the  oppofite  iide  of  the  lake,  that  were  amufing  them- 
feltes  with  hunting  and  fhooting  thefe  animals.  They  fhot  them 
principally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of  which  laft  the 
Senekas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The  blow-gun  is  a  narrow  tube,  com- 
monly about  fix  feet  in  length,  made  of  a  cane  reed,  or  of  fome  pithy 
wood,  through  which  they  drive  fhort  flender  arrows  by  the  force 
of  the  breath.  The  arrows  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  lowqr  firing 
of  a  violin ;  they  are  headed  generally  with  little  triangular  bits  of  tin, 
and  round  the  oppofite  ends,  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  a  quantity 
of  the  down  of  tluflles,  or  fometliing  very  like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  arrows  at  this  part  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  they  may  but 
barely,  pafs  into  the  tube.  .The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
that  is  held  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches  the  breath,  and  with 
a  fmart  puff  they  will  fiy  to  the  diilance  of  fifty  yards.  I  have  followed 
young  S^'neka  India TiS.,  vvhilil  ~fliQoting  with  blow-guns,  for  hours  to- 
gether. 
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gether,  during  which  time  I  have  never  known  them  once  to  uiiis  their 
aim,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  jfifteen  yards,  although  they  fliot  at  the 
little  red  fquirrels,  which  are  not  half  the  lize  of  a  rat;  and  witli  fuch 
wonderful  force  ufed  they  to  blow  forth  the  arrows,  that  they  frequently 
drove  them  up  to  the  very  thiftle-down  through  the  heads  of  the  largei't 
black  fquirrels.  The  effect  of  thefe  guns  appears  at  iirfl:  like  magic. 
The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee 
the  fquirrel- that  is  aimed  at  fall  iifelefs  to  the  ground  3  no  report,  not  the 
fraalleft  noife  even,  is  to  be  heard,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fee  the  arrow,  fo 
quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  appears  faftened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  fix  nations  which  formerly  bore  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Their  principal  village  is  fituated  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  caftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
CU,  the. New  York  fliore.  We  took  the  fhip's  boat  one  morning,  and 
went  over  to  vifit  it,  but  all  the  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of  a  feafl  which  was  there 
prepared  for  them.  We  walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage, dined  on  the  grafs  on  fome  cold  provifions  that  we  had  taken  with 
us,  and  in  the  evening,  returned. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
-  fand  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally  impoifible  to  pafs  in  any  other  vefTels 
than  bateaux  ;  we  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  fliip's 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into"  the  creek,  and  in  returning  the 
pafTage  was  really  tremendous.  The  wind,  which  was  wefterly,  and 
of  courfe  impelled  the  vafl  body  of  water  in  the  lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  had  increafed  confiderably  whilfi:  we  had  been  on 
fhore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break  with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar, 
that  it  was  not  without  a  confiderable  iliare.  of  terror  that  we  con- 
templated the  profped:  of  paffing  through  them  :  the  commodore  of  the 
King's  (hips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the  helm,  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  crofs  the  bar  that  night,  and  accordingly,  a  firift  filence  having 
been  enjoined,  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we  boldly  entered 
-into  the  midil  of  the  breakers :  the  boat  now  rolled  about  in  a  moll: 
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alarming  manner  ^  fometiines  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
mighty  billows,  at  other  times  it  came  thumping  down  with  prodigious 
force  on  the  bar ;  at  laft  it  flack  quite  fall  in  the  fand  j  neither  oars  nor 
rudder  were  any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a  moment  we  gave  ourfelves  over 
for  loft  ;  the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us  broke  on  all  lides  with  a 
noife  like  that  of  thunder,  and  we  were  expeding  that  the  boat 
would  be  overv/helmed  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them  every  inftant, 
when  luckily  a  large  wave,  that  rolled  on  a  little  farther  than  the  rePc 
without  breaking  into  foam,  fet  us  again  -afloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making 
at  that  moment  tlie  mofl  vigorous  exertions,  we  once  more  got  into  deep 
water ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  after  many  minutes  that  we  were  fafely 
out  of  the  tremendous  furf.  A  boat,  with  a  pair  of  oars  only,  that  at- 
tempted to  foliow  us,  was  overwhelmed  in  an  inftant  by  a  wave  which 
broke  over  her :  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  attempting  to  give  any 
affiftance  to  her  crew,  and  we  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  endure  the 
painful  thought  that  they  might  be  ftruggling  with  death  within  a  few 
yards  of  us ;  but  before  we  loft  light  of  the  ftiore  we  had  the  fatisfac-* 
tion  of  beholding  them  all  ftanding  in  fafety  on  the  beach,  which  they 
had  reached  by  fwimming. 

After  having  been  detained  about  fcven  days  at  Fort  Erie,  the  wind 
veered  about  in  our  favour,  the  fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  paffengers  re- 
paired on  board,  and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as  that  on  v4iich  we 
left  Kingfton  j  the  vaft  lake,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  glowed 
with  the  rich  warm  tints  that  were  reflected  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  weftern  fky  ;  and  the  top  of  the  tall  foreft,  asiorning  the 
iliorcs,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as  the  fun  funk  down  behind  it. 
There  was  but  little  vv'ind  during  the  firft  part  of  the  night  ;  but  after- 
Vv^ards  a  frefh  breeze  fprang  up.  and  by  tsn  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
found  ourfelves  forty  miles  diftant  from  the  fort :  the  profperous  gale,, 
however,  did  not  long  continue,  the  Ucy  became  overcaft,  the  waves 
began  to  roil  with  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it  advifable  to  feek  a 
place  of  ftielter  againft  the  impending  ftorm,  the  £hip  was  put  about, 
and  v/ith  all  poffible  expedition  meafured  back  the  way  vvhich  we  * 
*  had 
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Bad  jufl:  made  with  fo  much  pleafure.  We  did  not  return,  however, 
the  whole  way  to  Fort  Erie,  but  run  into  a  fmall  bay  on  the  fame  . 
lide  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  diftant,  llieltered  by  Point  Abineau : 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  vefTcl  was  fafely  moored,  and  this 
bulinefs  having  been  accompliaied,  we  proceeded  in  the  long  boat  to  the 
(hove,  which  was  about  two  miles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  projedis  into  the 
lake  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  dired:ion  ;  on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage  j  the  extremity  of  the  point 
is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds,  and  extending  a 
coniiderable  v/ay  into  the  lake,  nearly  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
water,  fo  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  (hore. 
The  .rocks  are  of  a  flate  colour,  but  fpotted  and  ftreaked  in  various, 
direflions  with  a  dirty  yellow  in  many  places  they  are  perforated 
with  fmall  holes,  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  fii-e.  The 
(bores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  fand;  on  digging 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  however,  I  fhould  imagine  that  in  moft 
parts  of  the  fliore  the  fame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thofe 
feen  on  the  extremity  of  the  point;  for  where  the  fandy  part  of  the 
{bore  commences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks  have  been  covered 
by  the  fand  which  has  been  wafhed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake  :  the 
northern  fliore  of  the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the  fame 
defcription. 

On  the  weflern  fide  of  Point  Abineau  the  ftrand  differs  in  no  wife, 
to  appearance,  from  that  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  firewed  with  a  variety  of  (hells 
of  a  large  fizc,  quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering  over  it ; 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  weft,  a  furge  breaks  in  upoir^ 
it,  as  tremendous  as  is  .to  be  feen  on  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land. The  mounds  of  fand  accumulated  on  Point  Abineau  are 
truly  aftonifhing  ;  thofe  next  to  the  lake,  that  have  been  waflied  by  the 
florms  of  late  years,  are  totally  devoid  of  verdure ;  but  others,  fituated 
behind  them,  toxvards  the  center  of  the  point,  feem  coeval  with  the 
world  itfelf,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  the  largeft  fize  from  top 
to  bottom.    In  general  thefe  mounds  are  of  an  irregular  form;  but- in 
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foine  places,  of  the  greateft  height,  they  are  To  even  and  ftraight  that  it 
appears  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  you 
noay  ahnofl  fancy  them  to  be  the.  old  works  of  fome  vaft  fortirica^ 
tion.  Thefc  regular  mounds  extend  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  demonftrates  that  wefterly  winds  were 
as  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  they  are  at  the  prefent 
day.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  fome  of  thefe  mounds  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  ground  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  point  is  neither  fo  much  broken 
nor  fo  fandy  as  that  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  there  we  found  two  farm 
houfes,  adjoining  to  each  of  wliich  were  about  thirty  acres  of  cleared 
land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  procured  a  couple  of  fheep,  fome  fowls, 
and  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  to  add  to  our  flore  of  provifions,  as  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  voyage  would  not  be  fpeediiy  terminated  : 
whilft  the  m.en  were  digging  for  the  latter,  the  old  woman  of  the  houfe 
fpread  her  little  table,  and  prepared  for  us  the  beft  viands  which  her  habi- 
tation afforded,  namely,  coarfe  cake  bread,  roafted  potatoes,  and  bear's  flefh 
falted,  which  laft  we  found  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The  haunch  of  a 
young  cub  is  a  dUh  much  efteemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with  it  at  table 
in  the  upper  country;  it  is  extremely  rich  and  oiiy,  -neverthelefs  they  fay- 
it  never  cloys  the  ftomach. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  veffel,  and  the  ftorm  being  much : 
abated,  pafTed,  not  an,  uncomfortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  I  took  the  boati  and  went  on  fhore 
to  join  a  party  that,  as  I  had  been  informed  the  preceding  evening,  was 
going  a  bear-hunting.  On  landing,.  I  found  the  men  and  dogs  ready, 
and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into  the  woods.  The  people 
here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  United  States,  d-evote  a  very  great  part 
of  their  time  to  hunting,  and  they  are  well  fkilied  in  the  purfuit  of 
game  of  every  defcription.  They  flioot  almofl  univerfally  with  the  rifle 
gun,  and  are  as  dextrous  at  the  ufe  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The 
guns  ufed  by  them  are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  mofl 
efl;imation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  to  the  pound ;  in  the  States 
the  hunters  very  commonly  £hoot  with  balls  of  a  much  fmaller  fize,  fixty  of 
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them  not  weighing  more  than  one  pound ;  but  the  people  in  Canada  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  large  balls,  although  more  tronble- 
Ibine  to  carry  through  the  woods,  as  they  inflid  much  more  deftrudive 
wounds  than  the  others,  and  game  fcldom  efcapes  after  being  wounded 
fey  them.  Dogs  of  a  large  fize  are  chofen  for  bear  hunting  :  thofe  mort: 
generally  preierred  feem  to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood  hound  and 
mafliit;  they  will  follow  the  fcent  of  the  bear,  as  jndeed  moft  field 
dcgs  will,  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  bear  at  bay  when 
wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make  off  whilft  the  hun- 
ter is  reloading  his  gun.  Bears  will  never  attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a 
dog  while  they  can  make  their  efcape,  but  once  wounded  or  cloiely 
hemmed  in  they  will  fight  moH  furioufiy.  The  young  ones,  at  fight  of 
a  dog,  generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confcious  of  their 
ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  liunter  if  they  afcend  a  tree,  never  do  fo, 
unlefs  indeed  they  fee  a  hunter  coming  towards  them  on  horfeback,  a . 
fipht  which  terrifies  them  sjreatlv. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  fuppofe  thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a  large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  endeavour  to 
roufe  them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  mufler  together  in . 
fufiicient  numbers  to  purfue  their  game  in  this  manner ;  but  whenever 
they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themfelves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  We 
proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  v^^here  three  or  four  men  are 
amply  fufiicient  to  hem  in  a  bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land. . 
The  point  was  a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  th^ 
bears,  intent,  as  I  before  mentioned,  upon  emigrating  to  the  fouth,  ufed, 
on  coming  down  from  tVie  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  point,  as  if  defirous  of  getting  as  near  as  pofilble  by  land  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  and  fcarcely  a  morning  came  but  what  one  or 
two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once 
difcern  the  track  of  a  bear,  deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the 
woods,  and  can  tell  with  no  fmall  degree  of  precifion  how  long  a  time 
before,  it  was,  that  the  animal  pafiTed  that  way.    On  coming  to  a  long 
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valley,  between  two  of  the  fand  hills  on  the  point,  a  place  through  whicli 
the  bears  generally  pafTed  in  going  towards  the  water,  the  hunters  whom 
I  accompanied  at  once  told  how  many  bears  had  come-down  from  the 
upper  country  the  preceding  night,  and  alfo  how  many  of  them  were 
cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a  common  obferver  the  track  of  thefe  animals 
afnongft  the  leaves  is  Vv'holly  imperceptible  5  indeed,  in  many  inflances, 
even  aftgr  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I  could  but  barely 
perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clofeil:  infpedion ;  yet  thq  hun- 
ters, on  coming  up  to  the  place,  faw  thefe  marks  with  a  glance  of 
the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  firR  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  ftrip  him  of  his 
ilun.  This  bufmefb  is  performed  by  them  in  a  very  fev/  minutes,  as 
they  always  carry  knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofe ; 
after vvards  the  carcafe  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk, 
an  inftrument  that  they,  moftly,  carry  with  them  alfo,  is  particularly  ufe- 
ful.  The  choiceft  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  feled:ed  and  carried 
home,  and  the  reft  left  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  hold  the  paws  of 
the  bear  in  great  eftimation  j  ftewed  with  young  puppies,  they  are  ferved 
up  at  all  their  principal  feafts.  On  killing  the  animal,  the  paws  are 
gaihed  with  a  knife,  and,  afterwards,  hung  over  a  fire,  amidft  the 
fnioke,todry.  The  fkinsof  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberlefs  ufes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  fet  no  fmall  value  upon  them.  They  are 
commonly  cured  by  being  fpread  upon  a  wall  or  between  two  trees,  be- 
fore the  fun,  and  in  that  pofition  fcraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of 
iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafe  or  oil,  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  which  oozes  from  them.  Racoon  and  deer  fldns,  &c. 
are  cured  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  dreffinfr 
thefe  different  fkins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them  at  the  fame 
time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  this  is  principally  effected  by  rubbing 
the  fkins,  with  the  hand,  in  the  fmoke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being  over,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  habitation  on  the  point.  On  arriving  there  I  found  my 
companions,  who  had  juft  come  on  fhore,  and  after  having  ftroiled  about 
the  woods  for  a  time,  we  all  went  on  board  the  ihip  to  dine. 
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The  flcy  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this  day  i  it  became  more 
tnd  more  fo  as  the  evening  approached,  and  the  feamen  foretold  that 
before  morning  there  would  be  a  dreadful  ftcrm.  At  no  time  a  friend  to 
the  watery  element,  I  immediately  formed  the  refolution  of  paffing  the 
night  on  fhore  ;  accordingly  having  got  the  boat  manned  after  dinner, 
I  took  with  me  my  fervant,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the  bay  on  the 
eallern.fide  of  the  point.  Here  being  left  to  ourfelves,  we  pitched  our 
tent  by  moonlight,  under  the  fhelter  of  one  of  the  fteep  fand  hills;  and 
hxvino-  kindled  a  lar^e  fire  in  the  front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon 
lulled  to  repofe  by  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  amidll:  the  tall  trees  of 
the  Surrounding  foreft.  Not  fo  my  companions,  who  vifited  me  at 
an  earlv  hour  the  next  morning,  and  lamented  forely  that  they  had 
not  accompanied  me  on  Oiore.  There  had  been  a  tremendous  fea  run- 
ning in  the  lake  all  night;  the  wind  had  fliifted  fomewhat  to  the 
fouthward,  and  Point  Abineau,  in  confequence,  affording  but  little  pro- 
teftion  to  the  veflel,  the  bad  rolled  about  in  a  moft  alarming  manner ; 
one  of  the  ftancheons  at  her  bow  flarted  by  her  violent  working;  the  water 
came  pouring  in  as  from  a  pump;  a  fcene  of  confufion  enfued,  and  the 
failors  were  kept  bulily  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  flop- 
ping the  leak.  The  vefTel  being  old,  crazy,  and  on  her  laft  voyage, 
ferious  apprehenfions  were  entertained  left  fome  worfe  accident  fhould 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crew  nor  the  paftengers  felt 
themfelves  at  all  eafy  until  day-light  appeared,  v/hen  the  gale  abated. 
We  amufed  ourfelves  this  morning  in  rambling  through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  fhores  of  the  lake,  with  our  fowling  pieces.  On  the 
flrand  we  found  great  numbers  of  gulls,  and  diiterent  birds  of  prey,  fuch 
as  hawks,  kites,  &c.  ;  here  alfo  vv^e  met  with  large  flocks  of  fand 
larks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  in  colour  fome- 
what refembling  the  grey  lapwing ;  their  v/alk  and  manner  .alfo  are  fo 
very  f-miiar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  might  be  taken  for  the 
fame  bird  were  ciiey  but  of  a  larger  iize;  they  are  not  much  bigger  than 
a  fparrow.  In  the  woods  we  fell  in  for  the  firft  time  with  a  large  covey. 
or  flock  of  fpruce  partridges  or  pheafants,  as  the  people  call  them  in 
this  neighbourhood.    In  colour,  they  are  not  much  unlike  the  Englifli 
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partridge,  but  of  a  larger  fize,  and  their  flefli  in  flavour  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Englifli  pheafant.  They  are  different  in  many 
refpedls  both  from  the  partridge  and  pheafant  found  in  Maryland  and 
in  the  middle  Hates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful  tame- 
nefs,  or  rather  ftupidity.  Before  the  flock  took  to  flight  I  fhot  three 
birds  fingly  from  off  one  tree,  and  had  I  but  been  acquainted  with 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  poflible  1  might  have 
fhot  them  all  in  turn.  It  feems  you  muft  always  begin  by  fhooting  the 
bird  that  fits  lowed  on  the  tree,  and  fo  proceed  upwards,  in  which  cafe 
the  furvivors  are  not  at  all  alarmed.  Ignorant,  however,  of  this  fe- 
cret,  I  {hot  at  one  of  the  uppermofl:  birds,  and  the  difturbance  that  he 
made  in  falling  through  the  branches, on  which  the  others  were  perched 
put  the  flock  to  flight  immediately. 

On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  we  were  agreeably  farprifed  to  find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for 
profecuting  our  voyage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  heard  the 
lignal  gun,  and  faw  the  fliip's  boat  coming  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  us 
from  fhore.  We  got  on  board  in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage  until  midnight ;  fo  high  a  fea  ftill  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  out  of  the 
bay  before  that  time.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  under  the  rich 
bold  lands  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  lakcj  the  water  was  finooth,  the 
fliy  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pleafed  with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  we  beheld  the  cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  great  diftance  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form;  in  length  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  Vv^ideft  part,  about  ninety.  The  depth 
of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm 
weather  veffels  may  fecurely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it;  but  when 
ftormy,  the  anchorage  in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  fafe,  the  fands  at 
bottom  not  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their 
hold.  Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters  immediately  become 
turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow  fand  that  is  waHied  up  from  the 
•l^ottom  of  the  lake ;  in  calm  weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep 
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;gTeenith  colour.  The  northern  fliore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  as 
likewife  are  the  ihores  of  the  iflnnds,  of  which  there  are  feveral  cluflers 
towards  the  vveftern  extremity  of  the  lake;  but  along  mofl  parts  of  the 
foLithern  fliore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach.  The  height  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  in  fome  places  long  ranges  of 
ffeep  mountains  rife  from  the  very  edge  of  the  u^ater;  in  others  the  £hores 
are  fo  flat  and  fo  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  ralfed  a  little  above  its  ufual 
level,  in  confequence  of  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  fetting  in  towards  the 
fhore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles.  A  young  gentleman,  v/Iio 
was  fent  in  a  bateau  with  difpatches  acrofs  the  lake,  not  long  before  we 
paffed  through  the  country,  periflied,  with  feveral  of  his  party,  owing  to 
an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took  place  on  a  low  part  of  the  (hore.  I 
muft  here  obferve,  that  when  you  navio;ate  the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  land ;  and  whenever  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  llorm,  you  run  the  veifel  on  fliore,  which  may  be  done 
with  fafety,  as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  flat.  I  before  mentioned  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  a  bateau  over  a  keel  boat  in  this  refpe(5t.  The 
young  gentleman  alluded  to  was  coafting  along  in  this  manner,  when  a 
violent  ftorm  fuddenly  arofe.  The  bateau  was  inftantaneoufly  turned  to- 
wards the  fliore ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  fome  mifmanagement  took  place,  and  flieoverfet.  The  waves  had 
already  begun  to  break  in  on  the  fliore  with  prodigious  impetuofity ;  each 
one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the  preceding  one ;  the  party  took 
alarm,  and  inftead  of  making  as  ftrenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed 
they  might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  necelTaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ;  but  fo  rapidly  did 
the  water  flow  after  them,  in  confequence  of  the  increaflng  fl:orm,  that 
before  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up  the  country  to  gain  a  place  of 
fafety,  they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had 
the  prefence  of  rnind  and  ability  to  climb  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  very 
great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  it,  is  attri- 
buted the  frequency  of  fl:orms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fliores  of  Lake  On- 
tario are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  lakes ; 
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and  that  lake  is  the  mofl  trancjuil  of  any,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along  the  fliores  of 
this  Lake.    On  its  northern  fide  there  are  but  two  places  which  af- 
ford fhelter  to  veflels  drawing  more  -tlian  feven  feet  water,  namely ,r 
Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau ;  and  thefe  only  afford  a  partial  {helter. 
If  the  wind  fhould  fhift  to  the  fouthward  whilft  veflels  happen  to  be 
lying  under  them,  they  are  thereby  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky 
.  lee  fhore.    On  the  fouthern  £hore,  the  fi^rft  harbour  you  come  to  in  go- 
ing from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Prefqu'  Ifle.    Vefi!els  drawing  eight  feet 
water  may  there  ride  in  perfed:  fafety ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  dif- 
ficulty to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long  fand  bar  which  extends 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  it.    Prefqu'  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about 

"  fixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie.    Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the 
eallern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  ca- 
pable of  containing  fmall  veffels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandufky  River,  which  fails  into  the  lake 
within  the  north  weflern  territory  of  the  States,    It  is  very  feldom  that 
any  of  thefe  harbours  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Britifh  fhips  ;  they, 
indeed,  trade  almoft  folely  between  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit  River  ; 
and  when  in  profecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  con- 
trary winds,  againfl:  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the  moft 
part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River ;  or  to  fome  of  the 
bays  amidft  the  clufters  of  iflands  fituated  towards  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  if  bound  to  Fort  Erie.    In  going  up  the  lake,  it 
very  often  happens  that  veflels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under  thefe 
iflands,  the  neareft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  fl:orms  the  whole  way  to  that  fort. 
Jufl:  as  we  were  preparing  to  cafl:  anchor  under  Middle  Ifland,  one  of  the 
nearefl:  of  them,  a  fquall  fuddenly  arofe,  and  it  was  not  without  very 
great  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  our  flation  :  the  captain  told  us  after- 

.  wards,  that  he  really  feared  at  one  time,  that  we  fhould  have  been  driven 
back  to  our  old  quarters. 
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It  was  about  two  o'clock  on  the  third  day  from  that  of  our  quit- 
ting Point  Abineau,  that  we  reached  Middle  Ifland.  We  lay  at  an- 
chor until  the  next  morning,  when  the  wind  fliifted  a  few  points 
in  our  favour,  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  fome  miles  farther  on,  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafety,  flieltered  by  iflands  on  all  fides  ;  but  beyond  this 
the  wind  did  not  permit  us  to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldom 
that  vefTels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit  River  accom- 
plifh  their  voyage  without  flopping  amongfl  tliefe  iflands  j  for  the 
fame  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them  from  the  eaftern  to  the 
wellern  extremity  of  the  lake  will  not  waft  them  up  the  river.  The 
river  runs  nearly  in  a  fouth-weft  direction;  its  current  is  very  ftrong ; 
and  unlefs  the  wind  blows  fre{h,  and  nearly  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion to  it,  you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in  gene- 
ral, is  very  uncertain  j  and  palTengers  that  crofs  it  in  any  of  the  King's, 
or  principal  merchant  veffels,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double 
jhe  fum  for  their  paflage,  demanded  for  that  acrols  Lake  Ontario,  bu,t 
anchorage  money  befides,  that  is,  a  certain  fum  per  diem  as  long  as 
the  velTel  remains  wind  bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  an- 
chorage money  is  about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  paiTenger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  of  various  lizes, 
lie  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  the  fcenery  amongft  them  is  very  plea- 
ling.  The  largefl  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  many  would  fcarcely  be'  found  to  admeafure  as  many 
yards  round.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
even  to  the  very  fmalleft.  The  larger  iflands  jjroduce  a,  variety  of 
fine  timber,  amongft  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars  j  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  fent  for  even  from  the  Britifli  fettle- 
ments  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles  diftant.  None  of  thefe  iflands  are 
much  elevated  above  the  lake,,  nor  are  they  diverfified  with  any  rifing 
grounds ;  mod  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  over- 
flowed v/ith  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  fome  of  the  largefl:  of 
them  there  are  extenfive  ponds  and  mar  flies.    The  fine  timber,  v/hich 
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thefe  illands  produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  muft  be  uncommonly  fertile. 
Here  arc  found  in  great  numbers,  amongfl  the  woods,  racoons,  and£quir- 
rels  i  bears  are  alfo  at  times  found  upon  foms  of  the  iQands  during 
the  whiter  feafon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  betw:en  the.  main  land 
and  the  iflands  ;  but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as  the  otlier 
animals  do.  All  the  iflands  are  dreadfully  infelled  with  ferpents,  and 
on  fome  of  them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height  of 
fummer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land:  it  was  now  late  in  September; 
yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes  on  iliore  on  Bafs  Ifland,  before  feveral 
of  thefe  noxious  reptiles  were  feen  amongfl:  the  bufhes,.  and  a.  couple 
of  them,  of  a  large  fize,  were  killed  by  the  fearaen. 

Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakes  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  countryj 
the  one  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldoni 
met  with  more  than  thirty  inches  in  length.-    It  ufually  frequents  mardies 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  dees  great  mifchief  amongfl:  cattle,  which  it 
bites  moflly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing.-   The  otlier  fort  is  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice 
the  fize  of  the  other.    It  is  moft  commonly  found  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  wrifl:  of  a  large  man.    The  rattle- 
fnake  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other  fnake, 
and  it  is  thickefl:  in  the  middle  of  ihe  body,  which  approaches  fomewhat 
to  a  triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and  the  back  bone  rifing 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.    The  rattle,  with  which 
this  ferpent  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail;  it  is  ufually  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
each  joint  about  half  an  inch  long.    The  joint  confifts  of  a  number  of 
little  cafes    of  a  dry  horny  fubfl:ance,  inclofed  one  within  another, 
and   not  only  the    outermofl:    of  thefe  little  cafes  articulates  with 
the  outermoft  cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to  the 
fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  infide,  is  connected  by  a  fort  of  joint  with  the 
correfponding  cafe  in  the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.    The  little  cafes  or 
fhells  lie  very  loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds  from 
their  dry  and  hard  coats  ftriking  one  againfl:  the  other.    It  is  faid  that 
the  animal  gains  a  frefh  joint  to  its  rattle  every  yearj  of  this,  however, 

I  have 
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I  have  great  doubts,  for  the  largefl  fnakes  are  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fe^ye^l;  joints  to  their  rattles.  A  medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newmarket,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had 
a  rattle  in  his  pofleffion,  which  contained  no  lefs  than  thirty- two 
joints  j  yet  the  fnake  from  which  it  v/as  taken  fcarcely  admeafured  five 
feet  i  rattlefnakes,  however,  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater  length  with  not  more  than  ten 
rattles.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw  killed  on  Bafs  Ifland,  in  Lake 
Erie,  had  no  more  than  four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  ikin  of  the  rattlefnake,  when  the  animal  is  wounded,  or 
Gtherwife  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints,  never  feen  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnake  ufe& 
for  ordinary  purpofes  that  it  ftrikes  its  enemy,  hut  with  two  long 
crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point  down  the  throat.  Whea 
about  to  ufe  thefe  fangs,  it  rears  itfslf  up  as  much  as  poffible,  throws 
back  its  head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  fpringing  forward  upon  its  tail,, 
endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy.  In  order  to  raife 
itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  itfelf  up  previoufly  in  a  fpiral  line,  with  the  head 
in  the  middle^  It  cannot  fpring  farther  forward  than  about  half  its  own 
length. 

The  flefli  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  as  white  as  the  moil  delicate  fi{h,  and 
is  much  eileeraed  by  thofe  who  are  not  prevented  from  tafting  it  by 
prejudice.  The  foup  made  from  it  is  faid  to  be  delicious,  and  very 
nouri£hing. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  iflands  under  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  I  found 
many  fpecimens  of  the  exuvias  of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part  aMided,,^  and  fallened  down 
with  a  bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlefnake  dried  to  a  cinder  over 
the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverifed,  and  infufed  in  a  certain  portion  of 
brandy,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  never  failing  remedy  againfl  that  diforder.  I 
converfed  with  many  people  who  had  made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a  fpeedy  cure^ 

The 
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The  liquor  is  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  wine  glafs  full  at  once, 
about  three  times  a  day.  No  eiFeiV,  more  than  from  taking  plain  brandy, 
is  perceived  from  taking,  this  medicine  on  the  firft  day;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  day  the  body  of  the  patient  becomes  fufFafed  with  a  cold 
fweat,  every  one  of  his  joints  grov/  painful,  and  his  limbs  become 
feeble,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  him  ;  he  grows  worfe  and  worfe 
for  a  day  or  two ,  but  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  he  gradually  lo fes  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted  flrength  of 
body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  ferpents  befides  rattlefnakes  are  found  on  thefe 
iflands  in  Lake  Erie.  I  killed  icveral  totally  different  from  any  that 
I  had  ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  j  amongft  the  num^ 
ber  was  one  which  I  wras  informed  was  venomous  in  the  higheft  degree 
it  was  fomewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length  ;  its  back  was  perfectly 
black ;  its  belly  a  vivid  orange.  I  found  it  amongfl  the  recks  on  Middle 
Ifland,  and  on  being  wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend 
itfelf  with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a  ferpent  that  is 
peculiar  to  thefe  iilands,  called  the  hiffing  fnake  :  "  It  is,"  fays  he, 
*'  of  the  fmall  fpeckled  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When 
"  any  thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  ipots, 
**  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage  j  at 

the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  fubtile 
"  wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell,  and  if  drawn  in  with 
"  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline, 
**  that  in  a  few  months  muft  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet 
"  difcovered  which  can  counteradl  its  baneful  influence,"  Mr.  Carver 
does  not  inform  us  of  his. having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake;  I  am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon,  and  that  the  whole 
account  he  has  given  of  it  is  fabulous.  I  made  very  particular  enquiries 
refped:ing  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  fnake,  from  thofe  perfons  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  touching  at  thefe  iflands,  and  neither  they  nor  any  other 
perfon  I  met  with  in  the  country  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a 
Tnake,  except  in  Mr.  Carver's  Travels.  Were  a  traveller  to  believe 
all  the  ftories  refpeding  fnakes  that  are  current  in  the  country,  he 

rnufl 
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inuft  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  fnake  as  the  whip  fnake,  which,  as  it 
is  laid,  purfues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  meadows,  Ia(hing  them 
with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breath- 
lefs  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon  their  flefli ;  he  muft  alfo  be- 
lieve that  there  is  fuch  a  fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  power 
of  fixing  its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  infide  of  its  mouth,  and  then 
of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel  with  fuch  wonderful  ve- 
locity that  neither  man  nor  beafl  can  poflibly  efcape  from  its  devouring 
jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marihes  in  the  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  abound 
with  ducks  and  other  wild  fovv'l,  and  the  fliores  fwarm  with  gulls.  A 
few  fmall  birds  are  found  in  the  woods ;  but  I  faw  none  amongft  them 
that  were  remarkable  either  for  their  fong  or  plumage. 

At  fuh«fet,  on  the  lafl:  day  of  September,  we  left  the  iflands,  and  the 
next  morning  entered  Detroit  River.    The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about 
five  miles  wide,   and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.    The  fhores  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  thickly 
wooded  i  but  there  was  nothing  particularly  interefting  in  the  profpe6t 
till  we  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Britifh  pofl.  Here 
the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  encampments  and  villages, 
and  beyond  them  the  Britilli  fettlements  were  feen  to  great  advantage. 
The  river  was  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and  feveral  plea- 
fure  boats  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  garrifon,  and  to  the  traders, 
that  had  come  out  in  expeftation  of  meeting  us,  were  feen  cruizing 
.  about  backwards  and  forwards.    The  two  other  velFels  of  \^ar,  which 
we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Erie,  as  well  as  the  trading  veffels,  had 
overtaken  us  juil  as  v/e  entered  the  river,  and  we  all  failed  up  together 
v^ith  every  bit  of  canvafs,  that  we  could  mufter,  full  fpread.    The  day 
was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  fcene  altogether  v/as  pleafirig  and  in- 
terefting. 

The  other  veffels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Britifh  poftj.  but  ourSs 
Xvhich  was  laden  with,  prefents  for  the  Indians,  caft  anchor  oppofite  to 
the  habitation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whom  I  be- 
forje  mentioned,  which  was  fituated  in  the  diflrid:  of  Maiden.    He  gave 

us 
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lis  a  mofl  cordial  invitation  to  Hay  at  his  houfe  whilft  we  fliould  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  country ;  we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly ^vent  with  him  on  fhorc. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 

Defcription  of  the  DiJiriB  of  Maiden  .—  'EJiabliflmient  of  a  new  BritlJId  Pojl 
there. — IJland  of  Bois  Blanc .—T)iffere7tce  between  the  Britijh  and 
Americans  refpeSling  the  Right  of  Pojfefion. — Block  HoufeSy  how  con- 
fru5led. — Captain  E — 's  Farm. — Indians. — Defcription  of  Detroit 
River,  and  the  Country  bordering  upon  if. — Town  of  Detroit, — Head 
garters  of  the  American  Army. — Officers  of  the  Wejlern  Army.-— 
XJnfuccefsful  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the  Minds  of 
the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Confequence. — Of  the  Country  round 
Detroit. — Doubts  concerning  our  Route  back  to  Philadelphia. — Deter" 
■mine  to  go  by  Prefqu  Ijle. — Departure  from  Detroit. 

Maiden,  October. 

^/JALDEN  is  adiftrid:  of  confiderable  extent,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  De- 
troit. At  the  lower  end  of  the  diftrid  there  are  but  few  houfes,  and 
thefe  ftand  very  widely  afunder  j  but  at  the  upper  end,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  and  adjoining  to  the  new  Britifh  poft  that  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  fince  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a  little  town  has  been  laid  out, 
which  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes,  and  is  rapidly  in creaf- 
ing.  Hither  feveral  of  the  traders  have  removed  who  formerly  refided 
at  Detroit.  This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name,  nei- 
ther has  the  new  poft,  but  they  merely  go  under  the  name  of  the  new 
Britifli  poft  and  town  near  the  ifland  of  Bois-Blanc,  an  ifland  In  the 
river  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  that  lies  op- 
p©fite  to  Maiden. 

When 
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When  tlie  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  lirfl:  talked  of,  the  illand  was 
•  looked  to  as  an  eligible  fituation  for  the  new  poft,  and  orders  were  fent 
to  purchafs  it  from  the  Indians,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  Accordingly  a  party  of  troops  went  down  for 
that  purpofe  from  Detroit;  they  ereded  a  fmall  block  houfe  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  it,  and  left  a  ferjeant's  guard  there  for  its  defence. 
Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for  building  a  fort  on  it  j  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  ,warm  remonftrance  agalnfl  fuch  proceedings  came 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States  *,  who  infifted  upon  it  that 

the 


•  Notwithftanding  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
itielf  to  remonftrate  agaiml  our  taking  poffeffion 
of  this  iflcmd,  and  thus  to  difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  refpefting  the  right  to  which  there  could 
not.be  the  fmalleft  doubt,  yet  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  the  States  affeft  to  talk  of  every 
fucJi  Hep  as  idle  and  unnecefiary,  inafmuch  as 
they  are  fully  perfuadeJ,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  all  the  Britilh  dominions  in  North  America 
muil,  fooner  or  later,  become  a  part  of  their  em- 
pire. Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the 
north  weftern  territory  :  "  It  is  certain,  that  as 
"  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America, 
"  and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  aded 
•*  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits 

have  tended  greatly  to  foften  the  winter  fea- 
"fon;  fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we 

are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a  double  advan- 
"  tage  to  us.  Firft,  it  is  fettling  and  populating 
"  a  country  that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  from  the 
"  natural  order  of  things,  become  a  part  of  our 
"  empire ;  and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately  me- 
"  liorating  the  climate  of  the  northern  flates," 
&c. 

The  greateft  empires  that  have  ever  appeared 
on  the  face'cf  the  globe  have  di.Tolved  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  hif- 
tory  will,  I  take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extended  empire  of  Britain,  all  power- 
ful as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely 
knit  together  than  any  other  empire  ever  was 
before  it,  that  it  can  never  fall  afunder  ;  Ca- 
nada, I  therefore  funpofe,  may,  with  revolving 
years,  be  disjointed  from  the  mother  country,  as 


well  as  her  other  colonies ;  but  whenever  that 
period  lhall  arrive,  which  I  trufl:  is  far  diftant,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  form  an 
additional  knot  in  that  extenfive  union  of  ftates 
which  at  prefent  fublifts  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  ;  indeed,  were  the  Biitifli  do- 
minions in  North  America  to  bediffevered  from 
the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  enfuing 
year, 'I  am  Hill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they 
would  not  become  linked  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral American  ftatesj,  and  for  tlie  following  rea- 
fons  : 

Firft,  becaufe  the  conftitutlon  of  the  federal 
ftates,  which  is  the  bond  that  holds  them  toge- 
ther, is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a  large  territory 
as  that  which  the  prefent  ftates,  together  with 
fuch  an  addition,  would  conftitute. 

The  conftitution  cf  the  ftates  is  that  of  the 
people,  who,  through  their  refpeftive  reprefea- 
tatives  aftembled  together  at  feme  one  place, 
muft  decide  upon  every  rneafure  that  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  public  weal.  This  place,  it  is 
evident,  ought  in  juftice  to  be  as  central  as 
poffible  to  every  ftate ;  the  neceflity,  indeed,  of 
having  the  place  fo  fituated  has  been  rnanifefted 
in  the  building  of  the  new  federal  city.  Were 
it  not  for  this  ftep,  many  of  the  moll  enliglitened 
charafters  in  the  ftates  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  union  could  not  have  remained 
many  years  entire,  for  the  ftates  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  the  legillature,  before  the  new 
city  was  founded,  had  complained  grievoufly  of 
the  diftance  which  their  delegates  had  to  travel 
to  meet  congrefs,  and  had  begun  to  talk  of-the 
neceflity  of  a  feparatioa  of  the  ftates  :  and  now, 
Y  y  on-- 
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the  ifland  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  The 
point,  it  was  found,  would  admit  of  fome  difpute,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
determined  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was  relinquifhed 
for  the  time.    The  block  houfe  on  the  ifland,  however,  ftill  remains 

guarded. 


on  the  other  hand,  that  a  central  Tpot  has  been 
fixed  upon,  thofe  frates  to  the  northward,  con- 
veniently iituated.  to  Philadelphia,  the  prefent 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  lay  that  the  new- 
city  will  be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the 
fending  of  delegates  thither  will  be  highly  in- 
convenient to  them,  and  fo  much  fo,  as  to  call 
for  a  feparation  of  the  union  on  their  part.  In 
a  former  letter  I  ftated  the  various  opinions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  this  fubjed,  and  I  endeavoured  to  llieW 
that  the  feat  of  congrefs  would  be  removed  to 
the  new  federal  city  wiihout  endangering  a  par- 
tition of  the  ftates ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded, 
that  were  Canada  to  become  an  independent  ftate, 
and  a  place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the 
ftates,  fuppofing  her  to  be  one,  that  neither  (he, 
nor  the  date  at  the  remote  oppofite  end,  would 
long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fubmit,  to  fend 
their  delegates  to  a  place  fo  far  removed,  that  it 
Would  require  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
year  for  them  (the  delegates)   to  travel,  even 
with  the  utmoft  poflible  expedition,  backward 
and  forward,  between  the  diftrifl:  which  they  re- 
prefented  and  the  feat  of  congrefs. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  two  Canadas  will  never 
become  connefted  with  the  prefent  ftates,  be- 
caufe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and  thofe 
of  the  adjoining  fiates,  are  not  formed  for  a  clofe 
intimacy  with  each  other. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  the  ftates  by 
the  perfecution  of  the  republican  party;  and 
though  the  diirteen  years  which  have  pafled 
over  have  nearly  extinguifhed  every  fpark  of 
refentment  againft  the  Americans  in  the  breads 
of  the  people  of  England,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  in  Upper  Canada  ;  it  is  there  common 
to  hear, 'even  from  the  children  of  the  refugees, 
the  moft  grofs  invedlives  poured  out  againft  the 
people  of  the  ftates ;  and  the  people  of  the  fron- 
rier  ftates,  in  their  turn,  are  as  violent  again  (I 
the  refugees  and  their  pofterity;  and,  indeed. 


whilft  Canada  forms  a  part  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
I  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  feen  and  heard 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  to  think  that 
this  fpirit  will  not  die  away.    In  Lower  Canada 
the  fame  acrimonious  temper  of  mind  is  not  ob- 
fervable  amongft  the  people,  excepting  indeed 
in  thofe  few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  ftates  approach  clofely  to 
thofe  of  the  province ;    but  here  appears  to 
be  a  general  difinclination  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  any  political  connexion  with  the 
people  of  the  ftates,  and  the  French  Canadians 
aftedt  to  hold  them  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
Added  to  this,  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
lower  province,  which  has  remained  the  fame 
for  almoft  forty  years,  notwithftanding  the  great 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and 
which  is  therefore  likely  to  remain  fo  ftill,  is  an- 
other obftacle  in  the  way  of  any  clofe  conneftion 
between  the  people  of  the  lower  province  and 
thofe  of  the  ftates.     Even  in  condudling  the 
affairs  of  the  provincial  legillative  affembly,  not- 
withllandiug  that  moft  of  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  Prench  language, 
yet  a  confiderable  degree  of  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  generality  of  the  French  dele- 
gates being  totally  ignorant  of  the  Englifti  lan- 
guage, which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  learn- 
ing. 

Thirdly,  I  think  the  Britifti  dominions  in 
North  America  will  never  be  annexed  to  thofe 
of  the  ftates,  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  formed 
for  conftituting  a  feparate  independent  territory. 

At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Britifli  dominions  and  the  States  runs  along  the 
river  St.  Croix,  thence  along  the  high  lands  bor- 
dering upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  afterwards 
along  the  faid  parallel  until  it  ftrikes  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois.  Now 
the  dominions  fouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ar» 
evidently  not  feparated  from  the  United  States 
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guarded',  and  poffeffion  will  be  kept  of  it  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be 
adjudged  by  the  commiflioners  appointed,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty, 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  exad  boundaries  of  the  Britidi  do- 
minions in  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means  clearly 
afcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  this  particular  inftance  the  difpute  arifes  refpedling  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  of  the  treaty.  **  The  boundary  line,"  it  fays,  is  to 
*'  run  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  until  it  arrive. at  the  water  com- 
*'  munication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence  along  the. 
"  middle  of  the  faid  water  communication."  The  people  of  the  States, 
conftrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
moft  approved  and  moft  frequented  channel  of  the  river  .;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, conftrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of- the  river,  provided  there  is  a  tole- 
rable channel  on  each  fide.  Now  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies 
between  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  Britiih  main ;  but  then  the 
deepefi:  and  mofl  approved  channel  for  fhips  of  burthen  is  between  the  ifland 
arid  the  Britifh  fliore.  In  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  the  ifland 

by  any  bold  determinate  boundary  line;  I  there-  rica,  that  the  Britifli  dominions,  fo  extenfive  and 

fore  fuppofe  that  they  may,  in  fome  manner,  be  fo  unconneded  with  them,  could  ever  become 

connefted  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the  joined  in  a  political  union  with  the  prefent  fede- 

northward,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfon's  ral  ftates  on  the  continent.    There  is  more 

Bay,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  and  reafon  t;o  imagine  that  the  Floridas,  and  the 

weft  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  vaft  chain  of  Spanifh  pofleffions  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miiliffippi, 

lakes  which  extends  to  the  weftward,  is  feparated  will  be  united  therewith;  for  as  the  rivers  which 

from  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  moft  re-  flow  through  the  Spanifh  dominions  are  the  only 

markable  boundary  lines  that  is  to  be  found  on  channels  whereby  the  people  of  fome  of  the 

the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  coun-  vveftern  ftates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their 

tries  on  the  fame  continent;  and  from  being  own  country  to  the  ocean  with  convenience,  it 

bounded  in  fuch  a  remarkable  manner,   and  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 

thus  detached  as  it  were  by  nature  from  the  ftates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  poffelTion  of  thefe 

other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me  rivers,  for  which  purpofe  they  muft  poflefs  them- 

that  it  is  calculated  for  forming  a  diftindl  fepa-  felves  of  the  country  through  which  they  pafs. 

rate  ftate,  or  diftindt  union  of  ftatss,  from  the  But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  a 

prefent  American  federal  ftates ;  that  i.«,  fup-  reprefentative  government  cannot  extend,  and 

poling,  with  the  revolutions  of  time,  that  this  the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  St,  Lawrence 

arm  of  the  Britifh  empire  .Giould  be  fome  time  and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Miffiflippi 

or  other  lopped  off.   I  confefs  it  appears  firange  on  the  weft,  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 

to  me,  that  any  perfon  Ihould  fuppofe,  after  jurifdiftion  of  the  government  of  the  United 

looking  attentively  over  a  map  of  North  Ame-  States,  if  indeed  it  can  extend  even  fo  far.  ^ 

Y  y  2  unquef- 
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nnqueflionably  belongs  to  us;  in  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  our  claim  in  this  inftance  is  certainly  the 
moft  jufti  for  although  the  beft  and  mod  commodious  channel  be  on 
our  nde,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  iQand  is  fufficiently 
deep  to  admit  through  it,  with  perfctt  fafety,  the  largeftof  the  veffels  at 
prefcnt  on  the  lakes,  and  indeed  as  large  velTels  as  are  deemed  fuitable 
for  this  navigation. 

Flans  for  a  fort  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on  the  ifland  of  Bols  Blanc, 
have  been  drawn;  but  as  only  the  one  fort  will  be  eredted^.  the  building 
of  it  is  poftponed  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  iiland  belongs : 
if  within  the  Britifli  dominions,  the  fort  will  be  eredted  on  the  ifland, 
as  there  is  a  flill  more  advantageous  pofition  for  one  there  than  on  the 
main  land;  in  the  mean  time  a  large  block  houfe,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating, in  every  refped:  comfortably,  one  hundred  men  and  officers,  has 
been  ereded  on  the  m.ain  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more 
of  ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majefty's  ufe,  in  cafe  the  fort  ihould 
.not  he  built  on  the  ifland. 

A  block  houfe,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  mentioned,  is  a  building, 
whole  walls  are  formed  of  thick  fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is 
ufually  built  two  flories  high,  in  which  cafe  the  upper  flory  is  made  to 
project  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  one, 
and  loop  holes  are  left  in  the  floor  round  the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  ftorm  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredly 
dovv^n  upon  the  heads  of  the  afTailants.  Loop  holes  are  left  alio  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are  formed,  as  is  the  cafe  at  this 
new  block  houfe  at  Maiden,  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  admit  a  fmall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  furnifhed  with  large 
wooden  floppers  or  wedges,  which  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  attack,  are  put  in,  and  the  interfaces  clofely  caulked, 
to  guard  againfl  the  cold ;  and  indeed,  to  render  the  houfe  warm,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  in  caulking  the  feams  between  the 
timber  in  every  part.  A  block  houfe,  built  on  the  moft  approved  plan, 
is  fo  conflruded,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  fhot  aWay,  the  other  half 
would  fland  firm.     Each  piece  of  timber  in  the  roof  and  walls  is 
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jointed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be .  rendered  independent  of  the  next 
piece  to  it;  one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  roof  is  in 
a  great  meafure  independent  of  all  of  them,  fo  that  if  a  piece  of  artillery- 
were  played  upon  the  houfe,  that  bit  of  timber  alone  againft  which  the 
ball  ftruck  would  be  difplaced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain  unin- 
jured. A  block  houfe  is  proof  againft  the  heavieft  fire  of  mufquetry.- 
As  thefe  houfes  may  be  eredted  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  and  as  there  is  fuch 
an  abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country,  wherewith  to  build 
them,  they  are  met  with  in  North  America  at  almoft  every  military  out- 
poft,  and  indeed  in  almoft  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongft  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  diftrid  of 
Maiden,  there  are  feveral  of  a  refpedable  appearance,  and  the  farms 
adjoining  to  them  are  very  confiderable.    The  farm  belonging  to  our 

friend.  Captain  E  ,  under  whofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains  no  lefs  than 

two  thoufand  acres.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  flyle  which  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  Eng- 
land. Kis  houfe,  which  is  the  bsfi:  in  the  whole  diftrid,  is  agreeably 
fituated,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river ; 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  iiland  of  Bois  Blanc,  from 
the  parlour  windows,  and  the  fcene  is  continually  enlivened  by  the 
number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repafs  before  it.  In  front  of 
the  houfe  there  is  a  neat  little  lawn,  paled  in,  and  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  not  far  from  the  water,  ftands 
a  large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in  v/hich  the  Indians 
are  allembled  whenever  there  are  any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  tranf- 
afted  between  them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department.  Great 
numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  where  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  families  of  therti  are  encamped,  to  vifit  us  daily; 
and  we  in  our  turn  go  frequently  to  the  ifland,  to  have  an  opportunity, 
of  obferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  v/e  have  croffed  the  big  lake,  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee  them.  This  circumftance  has  given  them  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  undertakiiig,  and 

fay 
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fay  that  wc  have  employed- our  time  to  a  good  purpofe.  No  people  on" 
earth  have  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own  confequence  i  indeed,  they 
efleem  themfelves  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  for  a  fhort  time  in  Maiden,  and  then  fet  off  for  Detroit 
in  a  neat  little  pleafure  boat,  which  one  of  the  traders  obligingly  lent  to  . 
us.  The  river  between  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to 
half  a  mile.  The  banks  are  moftly  very  low,  and  in  fome  places  large 
marfhes  extend  along  the  fhores,  and  far  up  into  the  country.  The 
fhores  are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  bordering  upon 
the  marfhes,  where  the  trees  have  full  fcope  to  extend  their  branches,  the 
woodland  fcenery  is  very  fine.  Amidft  the  marflies,  the  river  takes 
fome  very  conliderable  bends,  and  it  is  diverfiiied  at  the  fame  time  with 
feveral  large  iflands,  which  occafion  a  great  diverfity  of  profped:. 

Beyond  Maiden  no  houfes  are  to  be  feen  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  few  miferable  little  huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you 
come  within  four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettlements  are 
very  numerous  on  both  fides,  but  particularly  on  that  belonging  to  the  Bri-  - 
tifh.  The  country  abounds  with  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards, 
the  richeft  I  ever  beheld  3  in  many  of  them  the  trees,  loaded  with  large 
apples  of  various  dies,  appeared  bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They 
have  o'iany  different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country* 
but  there  is  one  far  fuperior  to  all  the  refl,  and  which  is  held  in  great 
eflimation,  called  the  pomme  caille  I  do  not  recolledt  to  have  feen 
it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtlefs  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  large  fize, 
and  deep  red  colour ;  not  confined  merely  to  the  fkin,  but  extending 
to  the  very  core  of  the  apple  :  if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately,  the  fruit 
appesrs  nearly  as  red  as  when  entire.  "VVje  could  not  refill:  the  temp- 
tation of  ilopping  at  the  firfl  of  tliefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a 
few  pence  we  were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as  we 
could  well  carry  away.  The  peaches  were  nearly  out  of  feafon  now, 
but  from  the  few  I  tailed,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  they  were  of  a  good 
,  kind,  far  fupeiior  in  flavour,  fize,  and  juicinefs  to  thofe  commonly  met 
with  in  the  orchards  of  the  middle  Aates. 
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The  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built  in  a  fimikr  ftylc 
to  thofe  in  Lower  Canada ;  the  lands  are  laid  out  and  cultivated  alfo 
fimilarly  to  thofe  in  the  lower  province  ;  the  manners  and  peffons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame ;  French  is  the  predominant  language,  and 
the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a  moment,  if' he  pleafes,  that  he  has  been 
wafted  by  enchantment  back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
or  Three  Rivers.  All  the  principal  pofts  throughout  the  weftern  coun- 
try, along  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  &c.  were  eftabhfhed  by  the 
French  ;  but  except  at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
lihnois  country,  the  F reach  fettlers  have  become  fo  blended  with  the 
greater  number  who  fpoke  Englifh,  that  their  language  has  every  where 
died  away, 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  largefl:  town 
in  the  weflern  country.  It  ftands  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of 
the*  banks,  which  are  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of 
them  there  are  very  extenfive  wharfs  for  the  accommbdation  of  the  flip- 
ping, built  of  wood,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town 
confifts  of  feveral  flireets  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which  are  inter- 
fered by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are  all  very  narrow,  and  not 
being  paved,  dirty  in:  the  extreme  whenever  it  happens  to  rain ; 
for  the  accommodation  of  pafTengers,  hov/ever,  there  are  footways  in 
moH:  of  them,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranfverfely  clofe  to  each 
other.  The  town  is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  ftockade,  through  which 
there  are  four  gates ;  two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  and  .  the  two 
others  to  the  north  and  fouth  iide  of  the  town  refpeitively.  The  gates 
are  defended  by  ftrong  block  houfes,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
is  a  fmall  fort  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  baftions  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  planted  a  fmall  field-piece,  and 
thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  at  'prefent  in  the  place.  The 
Britifli  kept  a  confiderable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place  was 
never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  a  regular 
force :  the  fortifications,  indeed,  were  conftruded  chiefly  as  a  defence 
againfl  the  Indians, 

^    3  >  Detroit 
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Detroit  is  at  preffent  the  head-quarters  of  the  weftern  army  of  the 
States  j  the  garrifoh  confifts  of'  three  hundred  men,  who  are  quartered 
in  barracks.  Very  little'  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  minutiae 
of  difcipiine,  fo  that  however  well  the  men  may  have  acquitted  them- 
felves  in  the  field,  they  make  but  a  poor  appearance  on  parade.  The 
.  belles  of  the  town  are  quite  au  defefpoir  at  the  late  departure  of  the 
Britifh  troops,  though  the  American  officers  tell  them  they  hive  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find  them  much  more  fenfible  agreeable  men 
than  the  Britiih  officers  when  they  know  them,  a  iliyle  of  converfation,. 
which,  flrange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  yet  not  all  uncommon  amongft 
them.  Three  months,  however,  have  not  altered  the  firfl  opinion  of 
the  ladies.  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unpolillied,  coarfe,  dif- 
cordant  manners  of  the  generality  of  the  officers  of  the  weftern  army  of 
the  States,  than  by  telling  you,  that  they  cannot  agree  fufficiently  amongft 
themfelves  to  form  a  regimental  mefs ;  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  fince  their  arrival  at  Detroit  to  eftablifh  one,  but  their  frequent 
quarrels  would  never  fuffer  it  to  remain  permanent.  A  duellift  and  an 
officer  of  the  wefcern  army  were  nearly  fynonimous  terms,  at  one  period, 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  .very  great  number  of  duels  that  took 
place  amongfi;  them  when  cantoned  at  Grenville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the 
river,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  are  of  the- fame  defcriptioji. 
The  former  are  moftly  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  much 
on  an  equality.  Detroit  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade ;  there 
are  no  lefs  than  twelve  trading  veilels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  floops,  and 
fchooners,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen  each.  The  inland 
navigation  in  this  quarter  is  indeed  very  extenfive.  Lake  Erie,  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  being  open  to  vefiels  belonging  to  the  port,  on 
the  one  fide ;  and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  firfi:  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  the  fecond,  no  lefs 
than  one  thoufand  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  oppofite  fide.j  not 
to  fpeak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River,  which,  conned:  thefe  for- 
mer lakes  together,  or  of  the  many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  them. 
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The  ftores  and  fhops  in  the  town  are  well  furnifhed,  and  you  may  buy 
fine  cloth,  linen,  tScc.  and  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  as  good  in 
their  kind,  and  nearly  on  as  reafonable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe  them 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  fupplied  with  proviiions  of  every  defcription; 
the  fiih  in  particular,  caught  in  the  river  and  neighbouring  lakes, 
are  of  a  very  fuperior  quality.  The  fifli  held  in  moft  eftimation  is  a  fort 
of  large  trout,  called  the  -^^lichillimakinac  white  fifh,  from  its  being 
caiicrht  moftly  in  the  ftraits  of  that  name.  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  however,  though  they  have  proviiions 
in  plenty,  are  frequently  much  diftrelTed  for  one  very  neceffary  con- 
comitant, namely,  fait.  Until  within  a  fhort  time  paft  they  had 
no  fait  but  what  was  brought  from  Europe ;  but  fait  fprings  have 
been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  they  are 
now  beginning  to  manufacture  that  article  for  themfelves.  The  beft 
and  moft  profitable  of  the  fprings  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  fait  are  to  be  paid  into 
the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout  the  weftern  country  they 
procure  their  fait  from  fprings,  fome  of  which  throw  up  fufficient  water 
to  yield  feveral  hundred  bulhels  in  the  courfe  of  one  week. 

There  is  a  large  Roman  catholic  church  in  the  town  of  Detroit,  and 
another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  called  the  Huron  church,  from  its 
having  been  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  ftreets  of 
Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe  or  other,  and 
amongft  them  you  fee  numberlefs  old  fquaws  leading  about ,  their 
daughters,  ever  ready  to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,  to  the  highell: 
bidder.  At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  fuch  as  get  admittance  into 
private  houfes,  and  remain  there  quietly,  are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  gates  {hut  upon  them. 

The  American  officers  here  have  endeavoured  to  their  utmoft  to  im- 
prefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  an  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority  over 
the  Britiili ;  but  as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 
fents,  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words.  General  Wayne, 
from  continually  promifing  them  prefents,  but  at  the  fame  time  always 
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poftponing  the  delivery  when  they  come  to  afk  for  tliem,  has  figni- 
ficantly  been  nicknamed  by,  them.  General  Wabang,  that  is  General 
To-morrow.  • 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared,  and  fo  likewife  is 
that  ©n  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river  for  a  confiderable  way  above  the 
town..    The.  fettlements  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  ;  but 
beyond  the  River  La  Trenche,  which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  they  are 
fcattered  very  thinly  along  the  fhores.    The  banks  of  the  River  La 
Trenchsy  or  Thames,  as  it  is  now  called,  are  increafing  very  fa  ft  in 
population,  as  I  before  mentioned,    owing  to  the  great  emigration 
thither  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  and  of  Detroit 
alfo  lince  it  has  been  evacaated  by  the  Britifli.    We.  made  an  excurlion,,, 
one  morning  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  met  with 
nothing,  either  amongft  the  inhabitants,  or  in  the  face  of  the  country^, 
particularly  deferving  of  mention.  .  The  country  round  Detroit  is  un- 
commonly flat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there  a  fall  fufficient  to  turn^ 
even  a  grift  milh    The  current  of  Detroit  River  itfelf  is  ftronger  than; 
that  of  any  others,  and  a  floating  mill  w^as  once  invented  by  a  French- 
man, which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  where  it  was.  thought 
the  ftream  would  be  fufiiciently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel  :  the 
building  of  it  was  attended  with  confiderable  expence  to  the  inhabitants,, 
but  after  it  was  finifhed  it  by  no  means  an fwered  their  expectations,. 
They  grind  their  corn  atprefent  by  vAnd  mills,  which  I  do  not.remem-- 
ber  to  have  feen  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit  River  is  rich  though"^ 
light,  and  it  produces  good  crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  The 
climate  is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niagara  River  j  intermittent  fevers  however  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  diforders.  The  fummers  are  intenfeiy  hot,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  often  rifing  above  looj  yet  a  winter  feldom  pafTes  over 
but  what  fnow  remains  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  months. 

Whilft  we  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  determine  upon  a  point  of 
fome  moment  to  us  travellers,  namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return 
feack  towards  the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined  tocrofs  the  lake 
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again  to  Fort  Erie,  we  at  once  therefore  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing that  way.  Two, other  routes  then  prefented  themfelves  for  our  con- 
fideration  ;  the  one  was  to  proceed  by  land  from  Detroit,  through  tlic 
north  weftern  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of 
fome  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached  which, 
we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards  or  downwards,  as  we  found 
moft  expedient  y  the  other  was  to  crofs  by  water  to  Prefqu'  Ifle,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  as  far  as  Pittfburgh  on  the  Ohio,  where  being  arrived 
we  fhould  likewife  have  had  the-  choice  of  defccnding  the  Ohio  and 
Mifiiffippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Pennfylvania,  ac- 
cording as  we  fhould  find  circumftances  mofl  convenient.    The  firft  of 
thefe  routes  was  moft  fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that 
we  muft  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.    The  way  to  hav^ 
proceeded  would  have  been   to   fet  out  on  horfeback,  taking  with 
us  fuiEcient  provifions  to  laft  for  a  journey  through  a  foreft  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,   and  trufting  our  horfes  to 
the  food  which  they  could  pick  up  for  themfelves  amongft  the  bufhes. 
There  was  no  poffibility  of  procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  we  purchafed  them.,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  but  at  a  moft  exorbitant  price,  we  fhould  have  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had  ended 
our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  chofe  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the 
woods,  which  would  not  have  been  perfedly  fuitable  to  our  finances. 
But  independent  of  this  confideration  there  was  another  obftacle  in  our 
way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  guides.    The  Lidians  were 
all  preparing  to  fet  out  on  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  had  we  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a  party  of  them  for  an  efcort,  there  would 
have  been  fome  rifk,  we  were  told,  of  their  deferting  us  before  we 
reached  our  journey's  end.    If  they  fell  in  on  their  journey  with  a  hunt- 
ing party  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful ;  if  they  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  great  abundance  of  game  j  or,  in  fhort,  if  we  did  not  proceed 
juft  according  to  their  fancy,  impatient  of  every  reftraint,  and  without 
caring  in  the  leaft  for  the  hire  we  had  promifed  them,  they  would,  per- 
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haps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  moment  to  fhift  for  ourfelves  in  the  woods, 
a  lituation  we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfelves  reduced  to  ;  we  determined 
therefore  to  proceed  by  Prefqu'  Ifle.  But  now  another  difficulty  arofe, 
namely,  how  we  were  to  get  there :  a  fmall  velTel,  a  very  unufual 
cumftance  indeed,  vv^as  jufl  al!)Out  to  fail,  but  it  was  fo  crowded  with. 
palTengers,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  birth  vacant,  and  moreover,, 
if  there  had  been,,  we  did  not  wifli  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  principal  traders,  however,  at  Detroit,  to  whom 
we  had  carried  letters,,  foon  accommodated  matters  to  our  fatisfadlion^ 
by  promifi ng  to  give  orders  to  the  mafter  of  one  of  the  lake  veffels,  of 
v/hich  he  was  in  p.irt  owner,  to  land  us  at  that  place.  The  veffel  was 
to  fail  in  a  fortnight ;  we  immediately  therefore  fecured  a  paflage  in  her^ 
and  having  fettled  with  the  mafter  that  he  Ihould  call  for  us  at  Maiden,, 
we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  place  in  our  little  boat,  and  in.aTew  hours, 
from  the  time  we  quitted  Detroit,  arrived  there.. 


LETTER    XXXIV.. ' 

Prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  the  Fart  of  the  Britijh  Government, — 
Mode  of  diflributing  them,' — Reafons  why  given. — What  is  the  beji 
Method  of  conciliating  the  good  Will  of  the  Indians. — Little  pains  taken 
by  the  Americans  to  keep  up  a  good  Underjianding  with  the  Indians.-^- 
Confequences  thereof — War  between  the  Americans  and  Ihdiaits. — A  brief 
Account  of  it. — Feace  concluded  by  General  Wayne. — Not  likely,  to 
remain  permanent. — Why. — Indian  Manner  of  making  Peace  defcribed* 

Maiden,  Oftoben 

^^I^DJOINING  to  our  friend's  houfe  at  Maiden  ftands  an  ex- 
tend ve  range  of  ftorehoufes,  for  the  reception  of  the  prefents 
yearly  made  by  government  to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  feveral  clerks  are  kept  conftantly  employed.  Before  we  had 
been,  long  at  Maiden  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  pre^ 

fents 
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fents  delivered  out.  A  number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  had  pre- 
viou.fly  come  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
this  quarter,  and  had  given  to  him,  each,  a  bundle  of  httle  bits  of  cedar' 
wood,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him 
of  the  exadl  number  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  fhare 
the  bounty  of  their  great  father.  The  fticks  in  thefe  bundles  were  of 
different  lengths,  the  longeft  denoted  the  number  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  fize  the  number  of  women,  and  the  fmalleft  the  num- 
ber of  children.  Onr  friend  on  receiving  them  handed  them  over  to 
his  clerks,  who  made  a  memoTandum  in  their  books  of  the  contents  of 
each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the- 
prefenls  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
fents  was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpe6t  favourable  for  the' 
purpofe,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necefTary  arrangements'  accord-* 
ingly. 

A  number  of  large  flakes  were  firfi  fixed  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  label,  with  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  number  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided  for  | 
then  were  brought  out  from  the  flores  feveral  bales  of  thick  blankets, 
of  blue,  fcarlet,  and  brown  cloth,  and  of  coarfe  figured  cottons,  together 
with  large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  flints,  powder,  balls,  fhof,  cafe-knives, 
ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glafTes,  pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets, 
fciflars,  needles,  vermilion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles, 
the  whole  valued  at  about  ^T.  500  fteriing.  The  bales  of  goods  being 
opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cottons  were  cut  up  into  fmall  pieces, 
each  fufEcient  to  make  for  one  perfbn  a  wrapper,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  leg- 
gings, or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the  portions  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap^. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flake  which  bore  its  name.  This  bufinefs  took  up 
feveral  hours,  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  In- 
dians to  be  ferved.  No  liquor,  nor  any  filver  ornaments,  except  to 
favourite  chiefs  in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to 
the  Indians,  notwithflanding  they  are  fo  fond  of  both  ;  and  a  trader  who 
attempts  to  give  thefe  articles  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  prefents  they 

have 
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have  received  from  government,  or,  indeed,  who  takes  from  them,  on 
any  conditions,  their  prefents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penahy  for  every 
fuch  ad,  by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  vi^ere  ordered  to 
affemble  their  warriors,  who  ^vere  loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the 
outfide  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been 
drawn  up  in  a  large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a  fpeech  on  the  occafion, 
without  vv'hich  ceremony  no  bufinefs,  according  to  Indian  cuftom,  is  ever 
tranfaded.  In  this  they  were  told;  "  That  their  great  and  good  father, 
who  lived  on  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the 
king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  faithful  people ;  and 
that,  with  his  accuflomed  bounty,  he  had  fent  the  prefents  which  now  lay 
before  them  to  his,  good  children  the  Indians  ;  that  he  had  fent  the 
guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men,  and  the 
.clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children  ;  that  he  hoped  the 
young  men  would  have  no  occafion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting 
againft  enemies,  but  merely  in  hunting ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to 
;them  to  be  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to  fhare  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chace  ;  that  he  trufted  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  clear  fkies,  and  a  favourable  feafon  for  hunting;  and 
that  when  another  year  fhould  pafs  over,  if  he  ftill  continued  to  find 
$hem  good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by  fending 
them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the  big  lake. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  in  Englifh,  but  interpreters  attended,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  refpedtive  languages,  paragraph 
hy  paragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians  fignified 
their  fatisfadion  by  a  loud  coarfe  exclamation  of  '*  Hoah!  Hoah!"  The 
fpeech  ended,  the  chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  feveral  heaps 
Mcve  Ihewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  cg.re.  They  received  them 
with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  their  warriors,  a  number  of  young 
men  quickly  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  in  lefs  than  three  minutes 
•the  prefents  were  conveyed  from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on.  board 
the  canoes,  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  iiland  and  adjacent 
villages.  The  utmofh  regularity  "^and  propriety  was  manife fled  on  this 
9  occafioii 
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fjccafion  in  the  behaviour  of  every  Indian^  there  was  not  the  fmallefl 
wrangling  amongft  them  about  their  prefents  nor  was  the  leaft  fpark 
ofjealoufy  obfervable  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  had  re- 
eeived ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
fpeaking  a  word. 

Befides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  others  of  a  different 
nature  again,  namely,  provifions,  were  dealt  out  this  year  aniongfl:  cer- 
tain tribes  of  the  Indians  that  were  encamped  on  the  illand  of  Bois 
Blanc.  Thefe  were  feme  of  the  tribes  that  had  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  villages,  fields  of  corn,  and 
ftores  of  provilions  had  been  totally  deftroyed  during  the  conteft  by 
General  Wayne,  and  who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means 
of  fupport,  had  come,  as  foon  as  peace  was  concluded,  to  beg  for  fub- 
fiftence  from  their  good  friends  the  Britifli.  **  Our  enemies,"  faid  they, 
"  have  deftroyed  our  villages  and  ftores  of  provifions  j  our  women 
**  and  children  are  left  without  food;  do  you  then,  who  call  yourfelves 
*^  our  friends,  fhew  us  now  that  you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  food 

to  eat  till  the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives  another 
"  profperous  feafon  for  hunting."  Their  reqjueft  was  at  once  complied 
with ;  a  large  ftorehoufe  v/as  ereded  on  the  ifland,  and  filled  with 
provifions  at  the  expence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  regularly 
twice  a  week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  department  went  over  to 
diftribute  them.  About  three  barrels  of  falted  pork  or  beef,  as 
many  of  flour,  beans  or  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafes  of 
frefh  beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Thefe  articles 
of  provifion  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the  thankful  manner  in 
which  they  did  the  other  prefents,  but  feemingly  as  if  they  were  due  to 
them  of  right.  One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hefitate  about 
giving  relief  to  another  in  diftrefs,  provided  it  was  not  at  enmity  with 
ic;  and  indeed,  were  their  white  brethren,  the  Brltifh,  to  be  reduced  by 
any  calamity  to  a  fimilar  ftate  of  diftrefs,  the  Indians  would  with  the 
utmcft  cheerfulnefs  fhare  with  them  their  provifions  to  the  very  lafi:. 

The  prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  with  the  falaries  of 
the  officers  In  the  Indian  department,  are  computed  to  coft  the  crown, 

as 
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as  I  before  mentioned,  about  ^.100,000  flerling,  on  an  average,  per 
annum.    When  we  firfl:  gained  poffeffion  of  Canada,  the  expence  of  the 
prefents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians  were  then  more  numerous, 
and  as  it  was  alfo  found  neceffary  to  beftow  upon  them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefents  than  are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  again  ft  us  which  had  been  inftilled  into  their  minds  by 
the  French.    Thefe  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the 
.utmoft  harmony  having  been  eftablifhed  between  them  and  the  people 
on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a  lefs  value  even  than  what  are  now  diftri- 
buted  amongft  them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficient  to  keep  up  that 
good  underftanding  which  now  fubiifts  between  us  3  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  a  very  advifable  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a 
poflibility  remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfliip  might  be  incurred 
thereby ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  confider  what  a  happy  and  numerous 
people  the  Indians  were  before  Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the 
territories  allotted  to  them  by  nature ;  when  we  confider  how  many 
thoufands  have  periflied  in  battle,  embroiled  in  our  contefts  for  power 
and  dominion,  and  how  m.any  thoufands  m.ore  have  periflied  by  the  ufe 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  which  we  have  introduced  amongft  them  ; 
when  we  confider  how  many  artificial  wants  have  been  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  how  fadly  the 
morals  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  whites ;  when  we  confider,  finally,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years 
more  no  veftige  even  of  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable  people  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  territory  which  lies 
between  the  Miffiffippi  and  the  Atlantic,   and  was  formerly  inha- 
bited folely  by  them    inftead  of  wiftiing  to  lefi'en  the  value  or  the 
number  of  the  few  trifles  that  we  find  are  acceptable  to  them  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  we  ought  rather  to  be  defirous  of  contributing  ftill  more 
largely  to  their  comfort  and  happinefs. 

Acceptable  prefents  are  generally  found  very  efficacious  in  conciliating  • 
the  affeftions  of  any  uncivilized  nation  :  they  have  very  great  influence 
,over  the  minds  of  the  Indians ;  but  to  conciliate  their  afFedions  to  the 
utmoft,  prefents  alone  are  not  fufiicicnt  j  you  muft  appear  to  have  theii* 
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intereft  at  heart  in  every  refped: ;  you  miifl  aflbciate  with  them  you 
inuf};  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals,  and,  in  feme  meafure, 
^even  adopt  their  native  manners.    It  v^^as  by  fach  fceps  as  thefe  that  the 
French,  when  they  had  pofTeflion  of  Canada,  gained  their  favour  in  fuck 
a  very  eminent  manner,  and  acquired  fo  wonderful  an  afcendency  over 
them.    The  old  Indians  ftill  fiy,  that  they  never  were  fo  happy  as  wlien 
the  French  had  polfeffion  cf  the  country;  and, indeed,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable fadt,  which  I  before  mentioned,  that  the  Indians,  if  they  are 
lick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if  they  want  £helter  from  a  ftorm,  or  the  like, 
will  always  go  to  the  hoiifes  of  the  old  French  fetders  in  preference  to 
thofe  of  the  Britifh  inhabitants.    The  neceffity  of  treating  the  Indians 
with  refpedt  and  attention  is  ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
Engliib  fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  ad:  accordingly;  but  ftill  they 
cannot  banilli  wholly  from  their  mindsj  as  the  French  do,  the  idea  that 
the  Indians  are  an  inferior  race  of  people  to  them,  to  which  circum- 
flance  is  to  be  attributed  the  prediledion  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  rather  than  ihem ;  they  all  live  together,  however,  on  very 
amicable  terms,  and  many  of  the  Englhh  on  the  frontiers  have  in- 
deed told  me,  that  if  they  were  but  half  as  honeft,  and  half  as  v/eli 
conduced  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  are  towards  them,  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  the  country  would  be  truly  enviable. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pains  have  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  government,  and  no  pains  by  the  people,  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  inftead  of  re- 
fpeding  the  Indians  as  an  inde'pendent  neighbouring  nation,  have  in 
too  many  inftances  violated  their  rights  as  men  in  the  mod  flao-rant 
manner.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
have  been  involved  in  all  the  calamities  that  they  could  have  fuffered 
from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly  murders,  robberies,  maf- 
facres,  and  conflagrations  have  been  common.  They  have  hardly  ven- 
tured to  ftir,  at  times,  beyond  the  wails  of  their  little  habitations;  and 
for  whole  nights  together- have  they  been  kept  on  the  watch,  in  arms,  to 
refift  the  onfet  of  the  Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vifit  their 
neighbours  unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day,  on  a  journey  of 
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a  few  miles.  The  gazettes  of  the  United  States  have  daily  teemed  with 
the  fhocking  accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  dreadful 
tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the  Indians  were  coun- 
tenanced in  committing  thefe  enormities  by  people  on  the  Britldi  fron- 
tiers, and  liberal  abufe  has  been  beftowed  on  the  government  for 
having  aided,  by  diftributing  amongft  them  guns,  tomahawks,  and 
other  hoftile  weapons.  That  the  Indians  were  incited  by  prefents,  and 
other  means,  to  acft  againfl  the  people  of  the  colonies,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  mufl  be  admitted  j  but  that,  after  peace  was  concluded,  the. 
fame  line  of  condud  was  purfued  towards  them,  is  an.  afperfion  equally 
falfe  and  malicious.  To  the  condud  of  the  people  of  the  States  themfelves 
alonca  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is  unqueftionably  to  be  attributed  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  %ned.  Inftead  of  then  taking  the  opportunity  to 
reconcile  the  Indians,  as  they  might  eafily  have  done  by  prefents, 
and  by  treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  ftill  continued  hoflile  towards 
them  J  they  looked  upon  them,  as  indeed  they  flill  do,  merely  as  wild 
beads,  that  ought  to  be  baniOied  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  aituated 
by  that  infatiable  fpirit  of  avarice,  and  that  reliefs  and.  diffatisfied 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  noticed,  -inflead  of  keeping 
within  their  territories,  where  millions  of  acres  remained  unoccupied,  but 
no  part,  however,  of  v/hich  could  be  had  without  being  paid  for,  they 
croffed  their  boundary  lines,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of  the 
Indians,  without  ever  previoufly  gaining  the  confent  of  thefe  people. 
The  Indians,  nice  about  their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extenfive  dominions  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  made  no  fcruple  to  attack,  to  plunder,  and  even  to 
murder  thefe  intruders,  when  a  fit  opportunity  offered.  The  whites 
endeavoured  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  fhot  them  with  as  much  uncon  - 
cern as  they  would  either  a  wolf  or  a  bear.  In  their  expeditions  againfl 
the  white  fettlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven  back  with  lofsj 
but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them  to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
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their  well  known  revengeful  difpofition  leading  them  on  all  occafions  to 
leek  blood  for  blood,  they  were  not  merely  fatisfied  with  murdering  the 
whole  families  of  the  fettlers  who  had  wounded  or  killed  their  chiefs  or  war- 
~  riors,  but  oftentimes,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  comrades,  they 
croHed  their  boundary  line  in  turn,  and  committed  moft  dreadful  depre- 
dations amongfi:  the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  in  the  States,  who  were  in 
no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  conduct  of  the  men  who  had. encroached 
upon  the  Indian  territories.    Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfed, 
cr  to  lofe  a  friend,  they  returned  to  feek  frefh  revenge;  and  as  it  feidom 
happened  that  they  did  efcape  without  lofs,  their  exceffes  and  barbarities, 
inftead  of  dinnnilliing,  were  becoming  greater  every  year.    The  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  at  laft  directed  tov^^ards  the  melancholy 
lituation  of  the  fettlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  refult  was,  that  con- 
grefs  determined  that  an  army  fliould  be  raifed,  at  the  expence  of  the 
States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

An  army  was  accordingly  raifed  fome  time  about  the  year  1790,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confifted  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  but  thefe  were  not  men  that  had  been  accufi:omed 
to  contend  againfl  Indians,  nor  was  the  general,  although  an  experienced 
officer,  and  well  able  to  condud:  an  army  againfl:  a  regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the  event  proved,  to 
command  on  an  expedition  of  fuch  a  nature  as  he  was  now  about  to  be 
engaged  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Indian  territory;  occafional 
fkirmhhes  took  place,  but  -the  Indians  ftill  kept  retreating  before  him, 
as  if  incapable  of  making  any  refiftance  againft  fuch  a  powerful  force. 
Forgetful  of  the  fi:ratagems  of  the  artful  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with, 
he  boldly  followed,  till  at  laft,  having  been  drawn  far  into  their 
territory,  and  to  a  fpot  fuitable  to  their  purpofe,  the  Indians  attacked 
him  on  all  fides;  his  men  were  thrown  into  confufion ;  in  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  them.  The  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  diforder  they 
faw  in  his  ranks,  came  ruihing  down  wnth  their  tomahawks  and  fcalp- 
ing  knives.  A  dreadful  havoc  enfued.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  left  dead  on  the  fatal  field ;  and  of  thofe  that  efcaped  the  knife,  the 
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moft  were  taken  prifoners.  All  the  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
horfes  of  St.  Clair's  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

.  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that  were 
born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  a£tion, 
a  circumftance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion 
they  had  previoufly  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted 
in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  Britifh.  I  can  fafely  affirm,  however, 
from  having  converfed  with  many  of  ,thefe  young  men  who  fought  againft 
St,  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to 
join  the  Indians,  fearful  left  the  government  fhould  cenfure  their  con- 
duft ;  and  that  in  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  the  Indians,  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  defire  to  affift  a  people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured, 
more  than  by  an  unextinguifhed  fpirit  of  refentment  againft  men,  whom 
they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  of  rebels. 

As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely  glutted  by  this  vicfiory 
over  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  im-» 
mediately  to  negociate  a  peace  with  them,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
on  eafy  terms;  and  had  the  boundary  line  then  determinately  agreed 
upon  been  faithfully  obferved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace  would  have  been  a 
permanent  one.  As  this,  however,  was  a  queftionable  meafure,  and 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  a  peace  could  be  made  on  better  terms  if 
preceded  by  a  vidlory  on  the  part  of  the  States,  it  was  determined  to 
i-aife  another  army.  Liberal  fupplies  for  that  purpofe  were  granted  by 
congrefs,  and  three  thoufand  men  were  foon  coUedied  together. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  enlift  for  this  new  army  men  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers,  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  Indian  mode  of  lighting  j  and  a  fafficient  number  of  rifle-men 
from  the  frontier  were  collected,  to  form  a  very  large  regiment.  The 
command  cf  the  new  army  was  given  to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon 
being  appointed  to  it,  his  firft  care  was  to  introduce  ftricl  difcipline 
amongft  his  troops;  he  afterwards  kept  the  army  in  motion  on  the  fron- 
tierj  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  far  into  the  Indian  country,  nor 
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to  fake  arjy  offenlive  meafures  agalnft  the  enemy  for  fome  time.  This 
delay  the  general  conceived  would  be  attended  with  two  great  advantages; 
iirfl,  it  would  lerve  to  bnnifh  from  the  minds  of  his  men  all  recolledtion 
of  the  defeat  of  the  late  army;  and  fecondly,  it  would  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  training  perfectly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  fuch  of 
his  men  as  were  ignorant  of  it ;  for  he  faw  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  but  in 
fighting  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  men  were  fufficiently  trained  he  advanced,  but  it  was  with 
the  utmofi:  caution.  He  feldom  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in 
one  day;  the  march  was  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the  afternoon  was 
regularly  employed  in  throwing  up  flrong  intrenchments  round  the 
camp,  in  order  to  fecure  the  army  from  any  fudden  attack  ;  and  the  fpot 
that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  was  never  totally  abandoned  un- 
til a  new  encampment  had  been  m.ade  on  the  enfuing  one.  Moreover, 
flrong  pofls  were  eflablifhed  at  the  diflance  of  forty  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  each  other,  in  which  guards  were  left,  in  order  to  enfure  a  fafe  re- 
treat to  the  army  in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  fuccefsful.  As  he  advanced. 
General  Wayne  fent  detachments  of  his  army  to  deflroy  all  the  Indian 
villages  that  were  near  him,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  deepefl  ftrata- 
gems  were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  in  (lances  his  men  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  difguifed  themfelves  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  Indians  in  every  refped:,  then  approaching  as  friends,  they  com- 
mitted (dreadful  havoc.  Skirmifhes  alfo  frequently  took,  place,  on  the 
march,  with  the  Indians  who  hovered  round  the  army.  Thefe  termi- 
nated  with  various  fuccefs,  but  moflly  in  favour  of  tl le  Americans ;  as  in 
their  conduit,  the  knowledge  and  difcipline  of  regular  troops  were  com- 
bined with  all  the  cunning  and  flratagem  of  their  antagoniils. 

All  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating,  as  they  had  done  formerly 
before  St.  Clair ;  and  without  being  able  to  bring  on  a  decifive  engage- 
ment, General  Wayne  proceeded  even  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  fo  called 
in  contradiftind:ion  to  another  River  Miami,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Ohio.  Here  it  was  that  that  curious  correfpondence  in  refpe^l  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubflance  of  which  was  related  in  moil  of  the 
Englifli  and  American  prints,  and  by  which  General  Wayne  expofed 
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himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  General,  then 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  gained  the  public  thanks 
of  the  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  was  built  by 
the  Englifli  in  the  year  1793,  at  which  time  there  was  fome  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  difputes  exiting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  amicably  fettled,  perhaps,  as  they 
have  been ;  at  leafl  that  doubtlefs  mufi:  have  been  the  opinion  of  go- 
vernment, otherv/ife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fort  wfilhin  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  there- 
of. General  Wayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no  poiitive  orders 
from  his  government  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it :  could  he  have  gjiined 
poffeffion  of  it,  however,  by  a  coup-de-main,  v/ithout  incurring  any  lofs, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  deemed  an  acceptable  piece 
of  fervice  by  the  public,  from  u^hom  he  {Iiould  have  received  unbounded 
applaufe.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  paffion,  and  actuated  by  it  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  the 
fort.  Colonel  Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  anfwer  to 
the  fummons.that  was  fent  him,  to  furrender  the  fort  on  account  of  its 
being  lituated  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  States,  foon  convinced  the 
American  general  that  he  was  not  to  be  fliaken  by  his  remonftrances  or 
intimidated  by  his  menaces,  and  that  his  two  hundred  men,  who  com- 
pofed  the  garrifon,  had  fufficient  refolution  to  refift  the  attacks  of  his 
army  of  three  thoufand,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  march  againft 
the  fort.  The  main  divifion  of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at 
the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort ;  a  fmall  detachment  from 
it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the  woods  at  a  very  little  diftance  from 
the  fort,  to  be  ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  ftrange  to  tell, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  get  polTeffion  of  it  in  confequence  of 
the  fummons  he  fent,  was  fo  imprudent,  and  departed  fo  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  chara6ter  of  the  foldier,  as  to  ride  up  to 
the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  moft  grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britifh 
foldiers  on  duty  in  it.  His  obje<fl:  in  doing  fo  was,  I  ihould  fuppofe^  to 
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,  provoke  the  garrifon  to  fire  upon  him,  in  v/hich  cafe  he  would  have  had 
a  pretext  for  ftorming  the  fort. 

Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
iiiued  the  flridrelt  orders  to  his  men  and  officers  to  remain  filent,  not- 
withftanding  any  infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
fire,  unlefs  indeed  an  adual  attack  were  made  on  the  place,  Wayne's  plan 
was  fruftrated,  much  bloodshed  certainly  fived,  and  a  fecond  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour  by  his  conduit  on  this 
occafion ;  but  the  circumftance  of  his  having  appeared  before  the  Bri- 
tifh  fort  in  the  manner  he  did  operated  flrongly  in  his  favour  in  refped: 
to  his  proceedings  againfi:  the  Indians.  Thefe  people  had  been  taught 
to  believe  by  the  young  Canadians  that  were  amongfi:  them,  that  if  any 
part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the  fort,  it  would  certainly 
be  fired  upon;  for  they  had  no  idea,  that  the  Americans  would  have 
come  in  fight  of  it  without  taking  oJffenfive  meafures,  in  which  cafe  re- 
fiftance  would  certainly  have  been  made.  When,  therefore,  it  vs'as  heard 
that  General  Wayne  had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievoully  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  vJ^ere  greatly  difheartened 
on  finding  that  they  were  to  receive  no  afiiftance  from  the  Britifh, 
Their  native  courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forfake  them ;  they 
refolved  fpeedily  to  make  a  ftand,  and  accordingly  having  chofen  their 
ground,  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them 
clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expeded  a  general  engagement, 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  moft  nations,  obferve  a  iiriQ:  faft ; 
nor  does  this  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diminifl:i  their  exertions  in 
the  field,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  failing 
for  long  periods  together.  The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  expect- 
ed, this  ceremony  was  ftridly  attended  to,  and  afterwards,  having  placed 
themfelves  in  ambulh  in  the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  to  the  ground  on  the  day  that  they  had  imagined, 
from  the  reports  given  them  by  their  fcouts  of  his  rnotions,  he 
would  have  done ;  but  having  reafon  to  think  he  would  come  -on  the 
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fubfequent  day,  they  did  not  move  from  their  ambufli.  The  fecond  day 
paffed  over  without  his  drawing  nearer  to  them;  but  fully  perfuaded  that 
he  would  come  up  with  them  on  the  next,  they  ftiil  lay  concealed 
in  the  fame  place.  The  third  day  proved  to  be  extremely  rainy  and 
tempeftuous,  and  the  fcouts  having  brought  word,  that  from  the  move- 
inents  General  V/ayne  had  made  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  march- 
ing towards  them  that  day,  the  Indians,  now  hungry  after  having  faded 
for  three  entire  days,  determined  to  rife  from  their  ambufli  in  order  to 
take  fome  refrelhment.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and  having  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their  food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  had  divided  themfelves,  I  muft 
obferve,  into  three  divifions,  in  order  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where 
they  hoped  to  furprife  the  army  of  the  States.  -  In  this  fituation,  how- 
ever, they  were  themfelves  furprifed  by  General  Wayne.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  his  fcouts,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of 
the  Indians,  of  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome  motions  as  if 
he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them 
off  their  guard,  he  fuddenly  turned,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  leaft  expected  it.  The  Indians  were  thrown 
into  confufion,  a  circumftance  which  with  them  never  fails  to  occafion  a 
defeat;  they  made  but  a  faint  refiftance,  and  then  fled  with  precipi- 
tancy. •  - 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  I 
%vas  introduced  to  General  Wayne,  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  plan  of  all  his  Indian  campaigns.  A  moft  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  vidory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited,  as  indeed  it  well 
might,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  old  officers  who  faw  it. 
The  Indians  were  reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  American 
army,  as  endeavouring  with  great  HuW  and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks, 
when,  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  were  put  to  flight.  From  the  regularity  with  which 
.the  Indians  fought  on  this  occaflon,  it  was  argued  that  they  muft  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  conduced  by  JBritifh  officers  of  Ikill  and  experience. 
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How  abfurd  this  whole  plan  was,  however,  was  plainly  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  circumflance,  allowed  both  by  the  gene- 
ral and  his  aides  de  camp,  namely,  that  during,  the  whole  aftion  the 
American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians;  and  indeed  every  perfon  who 
has  read  an  account  of  the  Indians  muft  know  that  they  never  come 
into  the  field  in  fuch  regular  array,  but  always  fight  under  covert, 
behind  trees  or  buflies,  in  the  mofl  irregular  manner.  Notwithftanding 
the  great  pains  that  were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  EngliOi, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  fight  in  any  other  manner.    It  was  in  this 
manner,  and  no  other,  as  I  heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  thea6lion 
with  them,  that  they  fought  againft  General  Wayne;  each  one,  as  foon 
as  the  American  troops  were  defcried,  inftantly  flieltered  himfelf,  and 
in  retreating  they  ftill  kept  under  covert.    It  was  by  fighting  them  alfo 
in  their  own  way,  and  by  fending  parties  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
to  rout  them  from  their  lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated 
them  ;  had  he  attempted  to  have  drawn  up  his  army- in  the  regular  order 
defcribed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but  have  met  with  the  fame  fate  as 
St,  Clair,  and  general  Braddock  did  on  a  former  occafion. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  fhot  or  bayoneted 
as  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree  to  another,  were  found  dead  on  the 
field  by  the  American  army.  It  is  fuppofed  that  many  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fad:  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afcertained  by  them  : 
a  profound  filence  was  obferved  on  the  fubjedt  by  the  Indians,,  fo  that 
I  never  could  learn  accurately  how  many  of  them  had  fallen;  that 
however  is  an  immaterial  circumftance ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  that  the  en- 
gagement foon  induced  the  Indians  to  fue  for  a  peace.  Commiflioners 
were  deputed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
chiefs ;  the  preliminaries  were  foon  arranged,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Indians  relinquiflied  a  very  confid^rable  part  of  their 
territory,  bordering  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the  Indians  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  is  that  of  burying  the  hatchet-  When  this  ceremony  came 
to  be  performed,  one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that  the  laft 
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peace  concluded  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  States  had 
remained  unbroken  for  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  expreffing  his  defire 
that  this  one  {hould  be  more  lafting,  he  propofed  the  tearing  up  of 
a  large  oak  that  grew  before  them,  and  the  burying  of  the  hatchet  under 
it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at  reft.  Another  chief  faid,  that 
trees  were  liable  to  be  levelled  by  the  ftorms  that  at  any  rate  they, 
would  decay;  and  that  as  they  were  defiroas  that  a  perpetual  peace 
fliQuld  be  eftablifhed  between  them  and  their  late  enemies,  he  conceived 
it  would  better  to  bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tall  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood;  A  thir-d  chief  in  turn  addrefied  the  afTembly:  "  As 
*'  for  me,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  but  a  man,  and  I  have  not  the  ftrength  of 
"  the  great  fpirit  to  tear  up  the  trees  of  the  foreft  by  the  roots,  or  to  re- 
"  move  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  the  hatchet;  but  1  propofe  that 
*'  the  hatchet  may  be  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  where  no  mortal  cark 
"  ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain  buried  for  ever."  This  pro- 
pofal  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  affembly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in 
confequence  caft  with  great  folemnity  into  the  water.  The  Indians  now 
tell  you,  in  their  figurative  language,  that  there  muft  be  peace  for  ever. 
**  On  former  times,"  fay  they,  "  when  the  hatchet  was  buried,  it  was 
**  only  {lightly  covered  with  a  little  earth  and  a  few  leaves,  and  being 
"  always  a  very  troublefome  reftlefs  creature,  it  foon  contrived  to  find 
*'  its  way  above  ground,  where  it  never  failed  to  occafion  great  confufion 
**  between  us  and  our  white  brethren,  and  to  knock  a  great  many  good 
"  "  people  on  the  head;  but  now  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep 
"  lake,  it  can  never  do  any  more  mifchief  amongft  us;  for  it  cannot  rife 
**  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and  no  one  can  go  to  the  bottom 
"  to  look  for  it."  And  that  there  would  be  a  permanent  peace  between 
them  I  have  no  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the  States  would  ob- 
ferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as  pundualiy  as  the  Indians  ;  but  it 
,  requires  little  fagacity  to  predi£l  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  and  that 
ere  long  the  hatchet  will  be  again  refumed.  Indeed,  a  little  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Maiden,  meffengers  from  the  fouthern  Indians  had  ar- 
rived to  found  the  difpoiition  of  thofe  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  frefh  war.    Nor  is  this 
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cagemefs  for  war  to  be  wondered  at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
millioners,  who  were  fent  down  by  the  federal  government  to  the  new 
ftate  of  Tenaflee,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into  effedl,  and  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  that  ftate  in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of 
iive  thoufand  people,  contrary  to  the  ftipulation  of  the  treaty  lately  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached  upon,  and  fettled  themfelves 
down  in  Indian  territory,  which  people,  the  commiffioners  faid,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could  not  be  forced 
back  again  into  the  States  without  very  great  difficulty  *. 

A  large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the  Indian  frontiers, 
are,  according  to  the  bed  of  my  information,  far  greater  favages  than 
the  Indians  themfelves.  It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I  am  told,  to  fee 
hung  up  in  their  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  againfl  the  door  of  their  ha- 
bitations, fimilarly  to  the  ears  or  brufh  of  a  fox,  the  fcalps  which  they 
have  themfelves  torn  from  the  heads  of  the  Indians  whom  they  have 
fhot ;  and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the  United  States  I  have  read 
accounts  of  their  having  flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  fkins  as 
they  would  have  done  thofe  of  a  wild  bead,  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
could  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  conlidered  by  them  as  nothing  better 
than  adefiirudive  ravenous^  wild  beafl,  without  reafon,  without  a  foul^  that 
ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a  wolf  wherever  it  makes  its  Appearance  ^ 
and  indeed,  even  amongft  the  bettermoft  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
weftern  country,  the  moft  illiberal  notions  are  entertained  refpe£ting 
thefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguments  for  their  banifliment,  or  rather 
extirpation,  are  adopted,  equally  contrary  to  juflice  and  to  humanity. 

The  Indian,"  fay  they,  **  who  has  no  idea,  or  at  leaft  is  unwilling  to 
■**  apply  himfelf  to  agriculture,  requires  a  thoufand  acres  of  land  for  the 

fupport  of  his  family;  an  hundred  acres  will  be  enough  for  one  of 
"  us  and  our  children;  why  then  Ihould  thefe  heathens,  who  have  no 
**  notion  of  arts  and  manufactures,  who  never  have  made  any  improve- 

ment  in  fcience,  and  have  never  been  the  inventors  of  any  thing 

new  or  ufeful  to  the  human  fpecies,  be  fuffered  to  encumber  the  foil  ?" 

•  The  fublknce  of  this  report  appeared  in  an  extraft  of  a  letter  from  Lexington,  In  Kent"ucky, 
which  I  niyfelf  faw,  and  which  was  publifiied  in  many  of  the  newfpapers  ia  the  United  States. 
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"  The  fettlements  making  In  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the 
fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee  rivers,  will,"  fays  Mr.  Imlay, 
fpeaking  of  the  probable  deftination  of  the  Indians  of  the  fouth  wefterfi 
tertitory,      bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.    The  fettlements  of 
*'  French  Broad,  aided  by  Holfton,,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  and 
<*  the  Cumberland  is  too  puiflant  to  apprehend  any  danger.    The  Spa- 
**  niards  are  in  poffelTion  of  the  Florida s  (how  long  they  will  remain 
"  fo  mufl;  depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners)  and  of  the 
*'  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend  to  the 
fouthern  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will 
**  be  completely  enveloped  in  a  few  years.    Our  people  (alluding  to 
**  thofe  of  the  United  States)  will  continue  to  encroach  upon  them  on 
"  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  domeftic  lives,  and  aflimilate 
*'  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
«  Mifiiflippi." 

O  Americans !  fhall  we  praife  your  juflice  and  your  love  of  liberty, 
when  thus  you  talk  of  encroachments  and  compulfion?  Shall  we  com- 
mend your  moderation,  when  we  fee  ye  eager  to  gain  frefli  pofiefiions, 
whilft  ye  have  yet  millions  of  acres  within  your  own  territories  unoccu- 
pied ?  Shall  we  reverence  your  regard  for  tlie  rights  of  human  nature, 
when  we  fee  ye  bent  upon  banifhing  the  poor  Indian  from  the  land 
where  reft  the  bones  of  his  anceflors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your 
cold  hearts  can  imagine,  and  when  we  fee  ye  tyrannizing  over  the  hap- 
lefs  African,  becaufe  nature  has  fi:amped  upon  him  a  complexion  diffe- 
rent from  your  own  ? 

The  condud  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards  the  Indians  appears 
the  more  unreafonable  and  the  more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  they  are  d^vindling  faft  away  of  themfelves ;  and  that  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  there  will  not  probably  be  a  fingle  tribe  of  them  found 
in  exifl^ence  in  the  wefiern  territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  prefent  within  ten  miles  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  are 
treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  they  are  difappearing  fafter,  perhaps,  than 
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any  people  were  ever  known  to  do  before  them,  and  are  making  room 
every  year  for  the  whites;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  there  will  not  be  a  iing]e  Indian  to  be  met  with 
between  Qaebec  and  Detroit,  except  the  few  perhaps  that  may  be 
induced  to  lead  quiet  domeilic  lives,  as  a  fmall  number  now  does  in 
the  village  of  Lorette  near  Quebec,  and  at  fome  other  places  in  the 
lower  province. 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  Europeans  got  any  footing  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  increafe  of  population  amongfl:  the  Indian  nations  was  very  flow, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  amongil  thofe  who  remain  ftill  unconneiled  with  the 
whites.  Various  reafons  have  been  afligned  for  this.  It  has  been  af- 
ferted,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  Indian  is  of  a  much  cooler  tempera- 
ment than  the  white  man,  has  lefs  ardour  in  purfuit  of  the  female,  and 
is  furniihed  with  lefs  noble  organs  of  generation.  This  affertion  is  per- 
haps true  in  part :  they  are  chafte  to  a  proverb  when  they  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  other  of  the  large  towns,  though  they  have  a  prediledtion 
in  general  for  white  women,  and  might  there  readily  indulge  their  in- 
clination ;  and  there  has  never  been  an  inilance  that  I  can  recoiled:,  of 
their  offering  violence  to  a  female  prifoner,  though  oftentimes  they  have 
carried  off"  from  the  fettlements  very  beautiful  women ;  that,,  however, 
they  fhould  not  have  been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  would  be  contrary  to  every  thing  we  fee  either 
in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world  j  it  feems  to  be  with  more  juftice 
that  their  flow  increafe  is  afcribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  women.  The 
dreadful  practice  amongft  them,  of  proftituting  themfelves  at  a  very  early 
age,  cannot  fail,  I  fliould  imagine,  to  vitiate  the  humours,  and  mufi:  have 
a  tendency  to  occaiion  fteriiity.  Added  to  this,  they  fuckle  the  few 
children  they  have  for  feveral  years,  during  which  time,  at  leaf!:  amongft 
many  of  the  tribes,  they  avoid  all  connection  with  their  hufbands; 
moreover,  finding  great  inconveniency  attendant  upon  a  ftate  of  preg- 
nancy, when  they  are  following  their  huflDands,  in  the  hunting  feafon, 
from  one  camp  to  another,  they  have  been  accufed  of  making  life  of 
certain  herbs,  the  fpecific  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
in  order  to  procure  abortion, 
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If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againft  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fub- 
feqaent  introdudtion  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft  them,  of  v/hich  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  greateft  excefs  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  was  fufficient  in  itfelf  not  only  to  retard  this  ,  flow  increafe,  but 
even  to  occafion  a  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers  and 
various  other  diforders,  whether  arifmg  from  an  alteration  in  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  be- 
verages introduced  amongft  them  by- the  whites,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  have 
likewife  contributed  much  of  late  years  to  diminifh  their  numbers.  The 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  moft  warlike  tribes,  has  been  lefTened  nearly  one 
half  by  ficknefs.  Many  other '  reafons  could  be  adduced  for  their  de- 
creafe,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them.  That  their  numbers  have 
gradually  lefTened,  as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increafed,  for  two  centu- 
ries paft,  is  incontrovertible;  and  they  are  too  much  attached  to  old  ha- 
bits to  leave  any  room  to  imagine  that  they  will  vary  their  line  of  con- 
du6t,  in  any  material  degree,  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  muft  of 
confequence  ftill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  obfervations 
that  I  have  made  upon  the  charader,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  perfonal  and 
mental  qualifications,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  thefe  fubjeds,  that  I  fear  I  fliall  have  little  to  offer  to  your 
perufal  but  what  you  may  have  read  before.  I  am  induced  to  think, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  unpleafmg  to  you  to  hear  the  obfer- 
vations of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and  if  you  fliould  meet  with  any 
thing  new  in  what  I  have  to  fay,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at 
leaft  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  re- 
gular detail  of  Indian  manners,  &c.;  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have 
only  been  with  them  for  a  few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  wifh 
to  have  an  account  of  Indian  affairs  at  large,  you  muft  read  Le  P.  Char- 
levoix, Le  P.  Hennipin,  Le  Hontan,  Carver,  ,6cc.  &c.  who  have  each 
written  , volumes  on  the  fubjedt. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Ferfonsy  Manners  ^  CbaraSfer,  ^lalificationsj  mental 
and  corporealy  of  the  Indians,  interfperfed  with  Anecdotes. 

MalJen. 

TXT" HAT  I  fliall  firft  take  notice  of  in  the  perfons  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  colour  of  their  fkins,  which,  in  fa£t,  conditates  the  moft 
ftriking  dillindion  between  their  perfons  and  ours.  In  general  their 
fkin  is  of  a  copper  caft ;  but  a  moft  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  ob- 
fervable  amongft  them  ;  fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  reafon  to  think 
that  any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  complexions 
than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  of  Spain,  whilll  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  Many  perfons,  and  particularly  fbme 
of  the  moft  refpedable  of  the  French  miffionaries,  whofe  long  refidencc 
amongft  the  Indians  ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the 
matter,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  vary 
from  ours ;  and  that  the  darknefs  of  their  complexion  arifes  wholly  from 
their  anointing  themfelves  fo  frequently  with  undiuous  fubftances,  and 
from  their  expoling  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  fires,  and 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a  dark  complexion  very  becoming;  that  they  take  great  pains  from, 
their  earliefh  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one  j  and  that  many  of  them  do,  in 
procefs  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their  original  colour  very  confi.derably  ; 
although  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  when  firfl  born  their  colour  differs 
but  little  from  ours  5  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I  have 
been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  following  confideration, 
namely ;  that  thofe  children  which  are  born  of  parents  of  a  dark  colour 
are  almoft  univerfally  of  the  fame  dark  caft  as  thofe  from  whom  they 
fprang.  Nekig,  that  is.  The  Little  Otter,  an  Ottoway  chief  of  great  no- 
toriety, whofe  village  is  on  Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  has  a  complexion  that  differs  but  little  from 
8  that 
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that  of  an  African  and  his  little  boys,  who  are  the  very  image  of  the 
father,  are  juft  as  black  as  himfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children  be- 
ing white  on  their  firfi:  coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  fo  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  greafe,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known  that  negro 
children  are  not  perfectly  black  when  born,  nor  indeed  for  many  months 
afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire  their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade, 
on  firft  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  white  to  a  pale  greenifli  colour, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deeper  green. 

Though  I  remarked  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  MiffifTaguis, 
who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  vi^ere  of  a  much  darker  caft  than  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians  I  met  with,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  different  fliades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongft  the  Indians  are  fo  much  confined  to 
particular  tribes  as  to  particular  families;  for  even  amongft  the  Miflif- 
faguis  I  faw  feveral  m,en  that  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour. 
Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  fouthern  Indians,  from 
what  I  have  feen  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  towns  in  the  States, 
whither  they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  buftnefs  or  cu- 
rioftty,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  fkin  has  a  redder  tinge,  and  more 
warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ;  it  appears  to  me  alfo,  that 
there  is  lefs  difference  of  colour  amongft  them  than  amongft  thofe  laft 
mentioned. 

Amongft  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there  is  a  much  greater 
famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft  the  men.  I  do  not  recoiled:  to  have 
feen  any  of  a  deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  a  dirty  cop- 
per colour. 

The  Indians  univerfally  have  Icng,  ftraight,  black,  coarfe  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  rather  fmall  than  full  fized ;  they  have,  in  general,  alfo, 
high  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  Iharp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining  to 
an  aquiline  ftiape ;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath,  in  general,  is 
as  fweet  as  that  of  a  human  being  can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  moft  part 
very  well  made ;  it  is  a  moft  rare  circumftance  to  meet  with  a  deformed 
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perfon  amongft  them:  they  are  remarkably  flraight ;  have  fall  open 
cherts ;  their  walk  is  firm  and  ere6l,  and  many  amongfl  them  have  really 
a  dignified  deportment.  Very  few  of  them  are  under  the  middle  ilature, 
and  none  of  them  ever  become  very  fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occa- 
fionally  fee  amongft  them  ftout  robufi:  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  llightly  made.  Their  legs,  arms,  and  hands,  are  fof 
the  moft  part  extremely  well  fliaped ;  and  very  many  amongft  them  would 
be  deemed  handfome  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  mofiily  under  the  middle  fize;  and 
have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They 
have  very  ungraceful  carriages  j  walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
fiderably  inwards,  and  with  a  fhuffling  gait  j  and  as  they  advance  in  years 
they  grow  remarkably  fat  and  coarfe.  I  never  faw  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
age  of  thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  were  funk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  fkin 
loofe  and  fhrivelled,  and  her  whole  perfon,  in  fhort,  forbidding  j  yet,  when 
young,  their  faces  and  perfons  are  really  pleafing,  not  to  fay  fometimes 
very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine,  without  witneffing  it,  that  a 
few  years  could  poflibly  make  fuch  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  fudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  impofed  on 
them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age ;  to  their  expofing  themfelves  fb 
much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  ;  fitting  fo  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires  5  and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuftom  of  proflituting 
themfelves  at  a  very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufely  furnifhed  with  hair  on  their  heads, 
yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ufuaily  covered  v/ith 
it  amongft  us,  is  the  fmalleft  fign  of  hair  vifible,  except,  indeed, 
on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  flender  ftraggling  hairs  are 
fometimes  feen,  not  difierent  from  what  m.ay  be  occaficnally  feen  on 
women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe.  Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Indians  have  been  created  without  hair  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
v/here  it  appears  wanting  j  others,  on  the  contrary,  .are  of  opinion,  that 
nature  has  not  been  lefs  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us ;  and  that  this 
apparent  deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  plucking  it  out 
themfelves  by  the  roots,  as  foon  as  it  appears  above  the  fkin.    It  is 
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well  known,  indeed,  that  the  Indians  have  a  great  diilike  to  hiir,  and 
tliat  fach  of  the  men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing  gayer  than  the  ref^■, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows  and  cye-ladies,  but  alfo 
from  every  part  of  the.  head,  except  one  fpat  on  the  back  part  of  the 
crown,  where  they  leave  a  long  lock.  For  my  own  part,  from  every 
thing  I  have  feen  and  heard,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were 
to  lay  afide  this  cuflom  of  plucking  out  the  hair,  he  would  not  only 
have  a  beard,  but  likewife  hair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  body  as  white 
people  have ;  I  think,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this'  hair  would 
be  much  finer,  and  not  grow  as  tliickly  as  upon  our  bodies,  notwithfland- 
inp-  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  much  thicker  than  ours.  The  few 
hairs  that  are  feen  on  the  faces  of  old  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  eld  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  conne(flion  with  the 
traders  make  ufe  of  a  pliable  worm,  fo-rmed  of  flattened  brafs  wirci 
This  inftrument  is  clofely  applied,  in  its  open  ftate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows;  it  is  then  comprelTed  by  the  finger  a-nd 
thumb ;  a  great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  fpiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  fudden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn 
out  by  the  roots.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  o-f  thefe  inftruments,  would 
deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  a  flight  application 
of  the  worm  tv/o  or  three  times  in  the  year  would  be  fufficient  to  keep 
your  chin  fm.ooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  and  Detroit,  from  having  fub- 
mitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  firft  Ught  as  little  indebted  to  nature 
for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  operation  is  v-ery  painful,  but  it  is  foon 
over,  and  when  one  confiders  how  m^uch  time  and  trouble  is  faved  and 
eafe  gained  by  it  in  the.  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  peopla 
do  not  fummon  up  refolution,  and  patiently  fubmit  to  k. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  fkin  on  which 
it  grows,  conftitutes  the  true  fcalp  j  and  in  fcalping  a  perfon  that  has  a 
full  head  of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more 
of  the  Ikin  than  a  bit  of  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
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of  the  head  where  this'lock  is  ufually  left.  They  ornament  this  folitary 
lock  of  hair  with  beads,  filver  trinkets.  Sec.  and  on  grand  occaficns  v.'ith 
feathers.  The  women  do  not  pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads, 
and  pride  themfelves  upon  having  it  as  long  as  poffible.  They  com- 
monly wear  it  ncjatly  platted  up  behind,  and  divided  in  front  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  -When  they  wifh  to  appear  finer  than  ufual, 
they  paint  the  fmall  part  of  the  ikin,  which  appears  on  the  feparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a  ftreak  of  vermilion  ;  when  neatly  done,  it  looks 
extremely  well,  and  forms  a  pleafmg  contrail  to  the  jetty  black  of  their 
hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  any  dealings  with  the  EngUfli  or  American 
traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-weft,  have  now  totally  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  furs  and 
fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  flioes  or  moccafms,  and  fometimes 
for  their  leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c.  which  they  confider  likewife  as  much 
more,  agreeable  and  commodious  materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The 
moccafin  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is 
commonly  dreffed  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  by  being  expofed  to  the  finoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  leather,  with  a  feam  from  the  toe  to  the  inflep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a  common  (hoe;  by  means  of  a  thong, 
it  is  faflened  round  the  inftep,  jull  under  the  ankle- bone,  and  is  thus 
made  to  fit  very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  v/here  the  foot  is  put 
in,  a  flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loofely 
down  over  the  firing  by  which  the  moccafin  is  faflened;  and  this  flap, 
as  alfo  the  feam,  are  taftefully  ornamented  v/ith  porcupine  quills 
and  beads :  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags  filled  with  fcarlet  hair, 
if  the  m.occafin  be  intended  for  a  man,  and  vv^ith  ribands  if  for  a  woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafin  of  this  fort  is  only  worn  in  drefs,  as  the  orna- 
ments are  expenfiv€,  and  the  leather  foon  wears  out ;  one  of  plain 
leather  anfwers  for  ordinary  ufe.    Many  of  the  white  people  on  tho,  In- 
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dian  frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  fhoej  but  a  perfon  not  accufl'omed  to  walk 
in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot  wear  it  abroad,  on  a  rough  road,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  as  every  unevennefs- of  furface  is  felt  through 
the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable  :  in  a  houfe  it  is  the  mofl  agreeable 
fort  of  fhoe  that  can  be  imagined :  the  Indians  wear  it  univerfally. 

Above  the  moccafin  all  the  Indians  wear  what  are  called  leg- 
gings, which  reach  from  the  inftep  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  are  formed  fo  as  to  fit 
clofe  to  the  limbs,  like  the  modern  pantaloons ;  but  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  annexed  to  the  feam,  inftead  of  being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the 
outlide,  and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribands,  &c.  when  the  leg- 
gings are  intended  for  drefs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors  are  fo  defirous 
that  their  leggings  {hould  fit  them  neatly,  that  they  make  the  fquaws, 
who  are  the  tailors,  and  really  very  good  one?,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear  them 
conftantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by 
means  of  two  ftrings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh,  which  are  faf-^ 
tened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round  the  waift. 

They  alfo  wear  round  the  waift  another  firing,  from  which  are  fuf- 
pended  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat  more  than  a  foot  fquare,  one 
hanging  down  before  and  the  other  behind,  and  under  thefe  a  piece 
bf  cloth,  drawn  clofe  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  fort  of 
trufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece  of  cloth,  which  are  all  faftened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmoft  ingenuity  of  the  fquaws- 
is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with  beads,  ribands,  &c. 

The  moccaiins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  conftitute  the  whole  of 
the  drefs  which  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a  campaign,  except 
indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
fcalping  knife,  &;c. ;  nor  do  they  wear  any  thing  more  when  the  wea- 
ther is  very  warm ;  but  when  it  is  cool-,  or  when  they  drefs  themfelves 
to  vifit  their  friends,  they  put  on  a  fliort  fhirt,  loofe  at  the  neck 
and  wrifls,  generally  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
fome  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  ufed  for  window  or  bed 
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curtains  at  a  common  inn  in  England.  Over  the  fliirt  they  wear  either 
a  blanket,  large  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  elfe  a  loofe  coat  made  fome- 
what  limilarly  to  a  common  riding  frock  j  a  blanket  is  more  commonly 
worn  than  any  thing  elfe.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  their  waift 
with  a  girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  llioulders,  either  fallen 
it  acrofs  their  breafts  with  a  fkewer,  or  hold  the  corners  of  it  together 
in  the  left  hand.  One  would  imagine  that  this  lafl  mode  of  wearino- 
it  could  not  but  be  highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  muft  deprive 
them  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  ufe  of  one  hand  j  yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  fhooting  in  the  woods  j 
they  generally,  however,  keep  the  right  arm  dlfengaged  when  they 
carry  a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  flioulder. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  men. 
They  wear  moccafms,  leggings,  and  loofe  Ihort  fhirts,  and  like  them 
they  throw  over  their  fhoulders,  occafionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  but  moft  generally  the  latter;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  their 
waift,  however,  but  fuffer  it  to  hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  legs  ^ 
inftead  alfo  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  folded  clofely 
round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the  waift  to  the  knees.  Dark 
blue  or  green  cloths  in  general  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  co- 
lour; a  few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  without  any 
other  covering  above  their  waifts  than  thefe  fhirts,  or  fhifts  if  you  pleafe 
fo  to  call  them,,  though  they  differ  in  no  refped:  from  the  fhirts  of  the 
men ;  they  ufually,  however,  faflen  them  with  a  broach  round  the  neck. 
In  full  drefs  they  alfo  appear  in  thefe  fhirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  filver  broaches,  about  the  flze  of  a  fixpenny  piece. 
In  full  drefs  they  likewife  faflen  pieces  of  ribands  of  various  colours 
to  their  hair  behind,  which  are  fuffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very 
heels.  I  have  feen  a  young  fquaw,  that  has  been  a  favourite  with  the 
men,  come  forth  at  a  dance  with  upwards  of  five  guineas  worth  of 
ribands  ftreaming  from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrifts  the  women  wear  filver  bracelets  when  they  can  pro- 
cure them;  they  alfo  v/ear  filver  ear-rings ;  the  latter  are  in  gejieral  of 
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a  very  fmall  fize;  but  it  is  not  merely  one  pair  which  they  wear,  but 
feveral.  To  admit  them,  they  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  their  ears, 
fometimes  entirely  round  the  edges.  The  men  v/ear  ear-rings  likewife, 
but  of  a  fort  totally  different  from  thofe  worn  by  the  women  ^  they  moftly 
confift  of  round  flat  thin  pieces  of  filver,  about  the  fize  of  a  dol- 
lar, perforated  with  holes  in  different  patterns  ;  others,  hovv'ever, 
equally  large,  are  made  in  -a  triangular  form.  Some,  of  the  ti-ibes  are 
very  feledt  in  the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but 
the  one  fort  of  pendants,  Inftead  of  boring  their  ears,  the  men  flit 
them  along  the  outward  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  the 
gafh  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order  to  ffretch  the 
rim  thus  feparated  as  low  dov/n  as  pofiible.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  operation,  that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear 
in  form  of  a  bow,  down  to  their  very  (boulders,  and  their  large  ear- 
rings bang  dangling  on  their  breads.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended 
from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brafs  wire ;  however,  I  obferved  that 
there  was  not  one  in  fix  that  had  his  ears  perfect ^  the  leaft  touch,  in- 
deed, is  fufficient  to  break  the  fkin,  and  it  would  be  moft  wonderful  if 
they  were  able  to  preferve  it  entire,  engaged  fo  often  as  they  are  in 
drunken  quarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  vv'hilfl: 
purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  wear  breaft 
plates,  confifting  of  large  pieces  of  filver,  fea  fhells,  or  the  like.  Silver 
gorgets,  fuch  as  are  ufually  worn  by  officers,  pleafe  them  extremely,  and 
to  favourite  chiefs  they  are  given  out,  amongil  other  prefents,  on  the 
part  of  government.  Another  fort  of  ornament  is  likewife  worn  by  the 
men,  cor'.fiftin?  of  a  larp^e  (ilver  clafij  or  bracelet,  to' which  is  attached 
a  bunch  of  hair  died  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  ufually  taken  fi-'om  the  knee  of 
the  buffalo.  This  is  v\/orn  on  the  narrov/  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  it  is  deemed  very  ornamental,  and  aUb  a  badge  of  honour, 
for  no  perfon  wears  it  that  has  not  diflinguiflicd  bimfelf  in  the  field. 
Silver  ornaments  are  univerfally  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  metal. 

•The  Indians  not  only  paint  themfelves  when  they  go  to  war,  but  like- 
wife 
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-^viie  when  they  wifh  to  appear  full  dreffed.    Red  and  black  are  their 
favourite  colours,  and  they  daub  themfelves  in  the  moft  fantaftic  man- 
ner.   I  have  feen  fome  with  their  faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  ex- 
cept a  round  fpot  in  the  center,  which  included  the  upper  lip  and 
end  of  tlxe  nofe^  which  was  painted  red  3  others  again  I  have  feen 
■with  their  heads  entirely  black,,  except  a  large  red  round  fpot  on  each 
ear;  others  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  Sec.-,  but  the  moft 
common  flyle  of  painting  I  obferved,  was  to  black  their  faces  entirely 
over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails,  to  draw  parallel  undu- 
lating lines  on  their  cheeks.    They  generally  carry  a  little  looking  glafs 
about  them  to  enable  them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioufly.  When 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  greafe,  and  are  much  more 
particular  about  their  appearance,  which  they  ftudy  to  render  as  horrible 
as  pofiible    they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with  red,  white,  and 
black,  paint,  and  feem  more  like  devils  than  human  beings.  DifFe- 
rent  tribes  have  different  methods  of  painting  themfelves. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time  in  adorning  their 
perfons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their  habitations,  which  for 
the  moft  part  are  wretched  indeed^    Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs, 
in  a  ftyle  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  common,  houfes  in  the  United  States  j 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of 
bark.    The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
fort,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  is  always  made  ufe.  of ;  bat  in  this  part 
of  the  country  not  being  often  met  with,,  the  bark  of  the  elm  ti-ee  is 
ufed  in  its  ftead.    The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  ftripping  it  from  a 
tree;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark  from  off  the  trunk  in. one 
piece.    The  fkeletons  of  their  huts  confift  of  flender  poles,  and  on  them 
the  bark  is  faftened  with  ftrips  of  the  tough  rind  of  fome  young  tree  : 
this,,  if  found,  proves   a  very  effedual  defence  againft  the  weather. 
The  huts  are   built  in  various  forms  :    fome  of  them  have  walls, 
©n  every  fide.,  doors,  and  aifo  a  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  roof; 
Others  are  open  on  one  fide,  and  are  nothing  better  than  flieds*  When 
built  in  this  laft  fcyle,  four  of  tlietn  are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as 
to.  form  a  quadrangle,  with-  the  open  parts  towards  the  infide,  and  a  fire 
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common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  weather  thefc 
huts  ar6  agreeable  dwellings ;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  muft  be 
dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of  their  huts  are  built  in  a  conical 
fliape.  The  Nandoweffies,  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,  live  entirely  in  tents 
formed  of  fkins.  A  great  many  of  the  families  that  were  encamped  on 
the  illand  of  Bois  Blanc,  I  obferved,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents  which  thev 
had  taken  from  St.  Clair's  army.  Many  of  the  Indian  nations  have  no 
perm.anent  place  of  refidence,  but  move  about  from  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which 
lafl  are  in  general  very  rude,  and  infufficient  to  give  them  even  tole- 
rable fhelter  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  fnow.  The  hunting  feafon  commences 
on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the  fnow  diffolves. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on  the  ground,  they  form 
their  hunting  fheds  of  the  fnow  itfelf ;  a  few  twigs  platted  together  being 
limply  placed  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow  which  forms  the  roof  from 
falling  down.    Thefe  fnowy  habitations  are  much  more  comfortable,  and 
warmer  in  winter  time  than  any  others  that  can  be  ered:ed,  as  they 
effeftually  fcreen  you  from  the  keen  piercing  blafts  of  the  wind,  and 
a  bed  of  fnow  is  far  from  being  uncomfortable.   To  accuftom  the  troops 
to  encamp  in  this  ftyle,  in  cafe  of  a  winter  campaign,  a  party  of  them, 
headed  by  fome  of  the  young  officers,  ufed  regularly  to  be  fent  from 
Quebec  by  the  late  governor,  into  the  woods,  there  to  fliift  for  them- 
felves  during  the  month  of  February.    Care  was  .always  taken,  however, 
to  fend  with  them  two  or  three  experienced  perfons,  to  fhew  them  how 
to  build  the  huts,  otherwife  death  might  have  been  the  confequence  to 
many.    In  thefe  encampments  they  always  fleep  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire ;  and  indeed  in  the  Indian  encampments  in  general,  during  cold  wea- 
ther, they  fleep  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  to  the  fire ;  during  mild 
weather,  many  of  them  fleep  on  benches  of  bark  in  their  huts,  which  are 
raifed  from  two  ,to  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  utenfils  in  an  Indian  hut  are  very  few ;  one  or  two  brafs  or  iron 
kettles  procured  from  the  traders,  or,  if  they  live  removed  from  them, 
pots  formed  of  ftone,  together  with  a  few  wooden  fpoons  and  diflies 
fnade  by  themfelves,  conflitute  in  general  the  whole  'of  them.    A  ftone 
9  of 
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©f  a  very  foft  texture,  called  the  foap  Jione,  is  very  commonly  found 
in  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  fuited  for  Indian 
workmanfliip.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to  the  touch  as 
foft  and  fmooth  as  a  bit  of  foap ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife 
almoft  equally  eafily.  In  Virginia  they  ufe  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of 
tlieir  wheels  inftead  of  greafe.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this  ftone,  it  will  re- 
fift  fire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap  ftone  is  of  a  dove  colour ;  others 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a  black  and  red 
colour,  which  are  ftill  commonly  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  tlie  bo^ds  of 
their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed  as  thofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to 
the  north  of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  :  they  are  commonly  formed  of 
one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is 
bound  on  ribs  formed  of  flender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ribs, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  thefe  canoes,  but  merely  at  the  middle  part, 
where  alone  it  is  that  paffengers  ever  fit.  It  is  only  the  center, 
indeed,  which  refts  upon  the  w^ater  j  the  ends  are  generally  raifed  fome 
feet  above  the  furface,  the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form.  They 
bring  them  into  this  fhape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  fcem 
and  ftern,  two  deep  flits,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping 
the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains  are  taken  to,  make 
the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  fince  they  never  touch  the  wa- 
ter. . 

On  firfi:  infpedfion  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miferable  appearance, 
that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  conftruited,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even 
a  fingle  perfon  fafely  acrofs  a  fmooth  piece  of  water;  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
remarkably  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  refolutely  embark  in 
one  of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  fo  light  that  they 
ride  fecurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  neceffary  in  na- 
vigating them  is  to  fit  fteady.  I  have  feen  a  dozen  people  go  fecurely 
in  one,  which  might  be  eafily  carried  by  a  fingle  able-bodied  man. 
When  an  Indian  takes  his  family  to  any  diflance  in  a  canoe,  the  women, 
the  girls,  and  boys,  are  furnifhed  each  with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  bxifily 
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at  work  ;  the  father  of  the  family  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  but  in  Peer- 
ing the  vexTcl. 

The  Indians  that  are  connected  with  the  traders  have  now,  very 
generally,  laid  afide  bows  and  arrows,  and  feldom  take  them  into 
their  hands,  except  it  ber  to  amufe  themfelves  for  a  few  hours,  when 
they  have  expended  their  powder  and  £hot  :  their  boys,  however,  ftill 
ufe  them  univerfally,  and  fome  of  them  fhoot  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
I  faw  a  young  Shawnefe  chief,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
fix  three  arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  fmall  black  fquirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  tall  tree,  and  during  an  hour  or  two  that  I  followed  him 
^through  the  woods,  he  fcarcely  miffed  his  mark  half  a  dozen  times.  It 
is  aftonifhing  to  fee  with  what  accuracy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
what  readinefs,  they  mark  the  fpot  where  their  arrows  falL-  They  will 
fhoot  away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  carelefs  about  what 
becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if 
they  never  expeded  to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run 
and  pick  them  every  one  up  without  hefitation.  The  fouthern  Indians 
are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of  the  bow  than  thofe  near  the  lakes, 
■  as  they  make  much  greater  ufe  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  feems  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  Indians  are 
by  no  means  fo  good  markfmen  as  the  white  people.  I  have  often  taken 
them  out  fhooting  with  me,  and  I  always  found  them  very  flow  in 
taking  aim;  and  though  they  generally  hit  an  objed:  that  was  ftill,  yet 
they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  fquirrel  that  was 
leaping  about  from  tree  to  tree. . 

The  expertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk  is  well 
known.  At  the  diftance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix  the  iharp  edge  of  it 
in  an  objed.  nearly  to  a  certainty.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  adion,  and  that  they 
never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  over- 
taking a  flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering  it.  Some  of  them . 
will  faften  a  ftring  of  the  length  of  a  few  feet  to  the  handle  of  the  toma- 
hawk, and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into  their  hand 
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with  great  dexterity;  they  will  alfo  parry  the  thru  ft  or  cuts  of  a  fword 
with  the  tomahawk  very  dexteroufly. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a  light  hatchet,  but 
the  moft  approved  fort  has  on  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet,  and  con- 
nected with  it  in  one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  fo  that  when  the  handle 
is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  a  pipe :  the 
Indians,  indeed,  are  fonder  of  fmoking  out  of  a  tomahawk  than  out  of 
any  other  fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  French 
traders,  inftead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  large  fpike  on  the  back  part  of  the  hat- 
chet very  few  of  thefe  inftruments  are  now  to  be  found  amongfl 
them  ;  I  never  faw  but  one.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly  worn  by 
the  left  fide,  ftuck  in  a  belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with 
filver,  are  manufafbured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  department. 
Captain  E  — —  has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made  for 
himfelf ;  it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  have 
feen  it  with  me,  they  have  frequently  afked  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for 
an  hour  or  fo  to  fmoke  out  of,  jufi:  as  children  would  afk  for  a  pretty 
plaything ;  they  have  never  failed  to  return  it  very  punctually. 

The  armourers  here  . alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at  the  expence  of 
government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the  Indians  when  they  happen  to  breaks 
which  is  very  comrnonly  the  cafe. 

An  Indian  child,  foon  after  it  Js  borrr,  is  fwathed  with  clotlis  or  fkins^ 
and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a  piece  of  thick 
board,  fpread  over  with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewhat  longer 
and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of 
hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  protedt  it,  fo  that  if  the  machine  were 
fuffered  to  fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  women, 
v/hen  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on  their  backs, 
the  board  being  fufpended  by  a  broad  band,  which  they  wear  round 
their  foreheads.  When  they  have  any  bufinefs  to  tranfaft  at  home,  they 
han?  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  fet  them  a  fwin,;?- 
ing  from  fide  to  fide,  like  a  pendulum,  iii  order  to  exercife  the  children; 
fometimes  alfo,  I  obferved,  they  unloofened  the  children  from  the  boards, 
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and  putting  them  each  into  a  fort  of  little  hammock,  faflened  them 
between  two  trees,  and  there  fuffered  them  to  fwing  about.  As  foon  as 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  are 
liberated  from  all  confinement,  and  fuffered,  like  young  puppies,  to 
run  about,  ftark  naked,  into  water,  into  mud,  into  fnovv,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
go  wherefoever  their  choice  leads  them  ;  hence  they  derive  that  vigour 
of  conftitution  which  enables  them  to  fupport  the  greateft  fatigue,  and 
that  indifference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  which  they  poffefs  in 
common  witu  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  are  covered  with  a  loofe 
garment  as  foon  as  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of  age,  but  the 
boys  go  naked  till  they  are  confiderably  older. 

The  Indians,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  for  the  moft  part  very 
flightly  made,  and  from  a  furvey  of  their  perfons  one  would  imagine 
that  they  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  purfuits  that  required  great 
agility  than  great  bodily  ftrength.    This  has  been  the  general  opinion 
of  mod  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubjecfl.    I  am  induced,  how- 
ever, from  what  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from  what  1  have 
collected  from  others,  to  think  that  the  Indians  are  much  more  re- 
markable for  their  mufcular  ftrength  than  for  their  agility.    At  different 
military  .pofts  on  the  frontiers,  where  this  fubjec^t  has  been  agitated, 
races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  have  frequently  been  made  between 
foldiers  and  Indians^  and  provided  the  diftance  v^as.not  great,  the  Indians 
have  almoft  always  been  beaten ;  but  in  a  long  race,  where  ftrength  of 
mufcle  was  required,  they  have  without  exception  been  vidiorious ;  in 
leaping  alfo  the  Indians  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the  fol- 
diers as  poffeffed  common  activity:  but  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  is 
moft  confpicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burthens  on  their  backs;  they  efteem 
it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  feveral  days  together  under  a 
load  of  eight  ftone,  and  they  will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a  load  with- 
out taking  any  refreshment.    In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fort  of  frame,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what -is  commonly  ufed  by  a  glazier 
to  carry  glafs ;  this  is  faftened  by  cords,  or  ftrips  of  tough  bark  or 
leather,  round  their  flioulders,  and  when  the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad 
ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round  the 
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whole,  one  of  which  is  brought  acfofs  the  forehead,  and  the  other  acrofs 
the  breaft,  and  thus  the  load  is  fapported.  The  .length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  when  unencumbered 
with  a  load,  is  ailonifliiing.  A  young  Wyandot,  who,  when  peace  was 
about  to  be  made  between  the  Indians  and  General  Wayne,  was  em- 
ploved  to  carry  a  mfiiHage  from  his  nation  to  the  American  ofHcer,  tra- 
velled but  little  fhort  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  ©ne  day  ;  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  general's  aids-de-camp,  who  faw  him  when  he 
arrived  at  the  camp,  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lead  degree  fatigued. 

Le  P.  Charlevoix  obferves,  that  the  Indians  feem  to  him  to  poffefs 
many  perfonal  advantages  over  us ;  their  fenfes,  in  particular,  he  thinks 
much  finer  than  ours ;  their  fight  is,  indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  and 
it  does  not  fail  them  till  they  are  far  advanced  in  years,  notwithflanding 
that  their  eyes  are  expofed  fo  many  months  each  winter  to  the  dazzling 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  fliarp  irritating  fmoke  of  Vvood  fires. 
Diforders  in  the  eyes  are  almoft  wholly  unknown  to  them  nor  is  the 
flighteit  blemifli  ever  feen  in  their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  refult  from 
fome  accident,  Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling  fo  nice,  that  they  can  tell  when  they  are  approaching  a  fire  long 
before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  haVe  moft  retentive  memories ;  they  will  preferve 
to  their  deaths  a  recolledion  of  any  place  they  have  once  palTed 
through  J  they  never  forget  a  face  that  they  have  attentively  obferved 
but  for  a  few  feconds  ;  at  the  end  of  many  years  they  will  repeat  every 
fentence  of  the  fpeeches  that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals 
in  a  public  affembly ;  and  has  any  fpeech  been  made  in  the  council 
houfe  of  the  nation,  particularly  deferving  of  remembrance,  it  will  be 
handed  down  with  '  the  utm-oft  accuracy  from  one  generation  to- 
. another,  though  .'perfedily  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphicks  and 
letters  J  the  only  memorials  of  which  they  avail  themfelves  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood,  fuch  as  I  told  you  were  brought  by  them  to  Captain 
E  — ,  preparatory  to  the  delivery  of  the  prefents,  and  belts  of  wam- 
pum j  the  former  are  only  ufed  on  trifling  occafions,  the  latter  never 
but  on  very  grand  and  folemn  ones.    Whenever  a  conferences  or  a  talk, 
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as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held  with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or 
whenever  any  treaty  or  national  compadt  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of 
thefe  belts,  differing  in  fome  refped:  from  every  other  that  has  been 
made  before,  is  immediately  conftrufted ;  each  perfon  in  the  affembly 
holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilft  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  when  he 
has  ended,  he  prefents  it  to  the  next  perfon  that  rifes,  by  which  cere- 
mony each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in 
his  difcourfe,  as  all  he  fays  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
talk  being  over,  the  belt  is  depolited  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
chief. 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  fplendid  belts  are  recipro- 
cally given  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  are  depofited  amongft  the 
other  belts  belonging  to  the  nation.  At  ftated  intervals  they  are  all  pro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  the  occafions  upon  which  they  were  made  arc 
mentioned;  if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  was  faid  over  them ;  if  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it  are  re- 
capitulated. Certain  of  the  fquaws,  alfo,  are  entrufted  with  the  belts, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  relate  the  hiftory  of'each  one  of  them  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  tribe  j  this  they  do  with  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  remembrance  of  every  important  tranfaftion  is 
kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  clam  fhell,  a  large  fea 
fhell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  of  a  fcallop,  which  is  found  on  the 
coafl's  of  New  England  and  Virginia.  The  fhell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  flate  to  England,  and  th^re  cut  into  fmall  pieces^' exactly  limi- 
lar  in  fhape  and  fize  to  the  modern  glafs  bugles  v/orn  by  ladies,  which 
little  bits  of  fhell  conftitute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wampum, 
the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  moft  efteemcd  by  the  In- 
dians, who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally  valuable  with  a  pound  of 
lilver.  The  wampum  is  ftrung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  com- 
pofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  firings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occafion  on  which  it  is  made  ;  fometimes  alfo  tlie  wampum  is  fowed  in 
different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 
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The  ufe  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  amongft  the  Indian 
nations,  but  how  it  became  fo,  is  a  queftion  that  would  require  difcuf- 
fion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  a  people  obftinately  attached  to 
old  cuftoms,  and  that  would  not  therefore  be  apt  to  adopt,  on  the  moll: 
grand  and  folemn  occafion,  the  life  of  an  article  that  they  had  never 
feen  until  brought  to  them  by  ftrangers;  at  the  fame  time  it  feems 
wholly  impofTible  that  they  fliould  ever  have  been  able  to  have  made 
wampum  from  the  clam  fliell  for  themfelves    they  fa&ion  the  bowls  of 
tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  from  flone,  in  a  very  curious  manner,  and  with 
aftoniOiing  accuracy,  confidering  that  they  ufe  no  other  inilrument  than 
a  common  knife,  but  then  the  ftone  which  they  commonly  carve  thus 
is  of  a  very  f oft  kindj  the  clam  fliell,  however,  is  exceedingly  hard, - 
and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  fuch  fipsiall  pieces  as  are  neceffary  to  form 
wampum,  very  fine  tools  would  be  wanting.    Probably  they  made  fome 
ufe  of  che  clam  fhell,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  as  fmail  bits  as 
they  could  Vv'ith  their  rude,  inftruments  before  we  came  amongft  them, 
but  on  finding  that  we  could  cut  it  fo  much  more  neatly  than  they  could, 
laid  afide  the  wampum  before  in  ufe.  for  that  of  our  manufacture.  Mr. 
Carver  tells  us,  that  he  found  fea  fhells  very  generally  worn  by  the  In- 
dians who  refided  in  the  mofl  interior  parts  of  the  continent,  who  never 
Gould  have  yifited  a  fea  fhore  themfelves,  and  could  only  have  procured  ■ 
them  at  the  expence  of  much  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fagacious  and  obfervant,  and  by  dint  of 
minute  attention,  acquire  many  qualifications  to  v/hich  we  are  wholly 
Grangers.    They  will  traverfe  a  tracklefs  foreft,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent,  without  deviating  from  the  firaight  courfe,  and  will  reach  to  a 
certainty  the  fpot  whither  they  intended  to  go  on  fetting  out:  with 
equal  ikill  they  vvilf  crofs  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though  out  of 
fight  of'  the  fhores  for  days,  will  to  a  certainty  make  the  land  at  once, 
at  the  very  place  they  defired.     Some  of  the  French  miffionaries 
have  fuppofed  that  the  Indians  are  guided  by  inftinft, .  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  find  their  ^yay  through  a  forefl:  as  eafily 
as  a  perfon  of  maturer  years ;  but  this  is.  a  moft  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
quefiionably  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  , trees,  and  pofi~- 
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tion  of  the  fun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  the  northern  fide  of  a  tree, 
there  is  generally  the-  moft  mofs,  and  the  bark  on  that  fide  in  general 
differs  from  that  on  the  oppofite  one.  The  branches  towards  the  fouth 
.are  for  the  moft  part  more  luxuriant  than  thofe  on  the  other  fides  of 
trees,  and  feveral  other  diftinftions  alfo  fubfift  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  fides,  confpicuous  to  Indians,  who  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  attend  to  them,  which  a  common  obferver  would  perhaps  never  no- 
tice. Being  accuftomed  from  their  childhood,  iikewife,  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  pofition  of  the  fan,  they  learn  to  make  the  moft  accurate 
allowance  for  its  apparent  miOtion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  an- 
other, and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
where  it  is,  although  the  iTcy  be  obfcured  by  clouds  or  mifts* 

An  inftance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through  an  un- 
known country  came  under  my  obfervation  when  I  was  at  Staunton, 
fituated  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  Virginia.  ,  A  number  of  the  Creek 
nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  whither 
they  were  going  upon  fome  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  ftopped  there 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  fome  circumftance  or  another,  what 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  fet  off  without 
their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards. 
When  thefe  laft  were  ready  to  purfue  their  journey,  feveral  of  the  towns- 
people mounted  their  horfes  to  efcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  road  for  fome  miles,  but  all  at  once,  haftily  turn- 
ing afide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced 
confidently  forward;  the  people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at 
this  movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  expreffed  their  fears  left  they  fhould  mifs  their  compa- 
nions, who  had  gone  on  before.  They  anfwered,  that  they  knew  better  j 
that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  fhorteft  to  Philadelphia  ;  and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  entered  the  woods 
at  the  very  place  they  did.  Curiofity  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go  on, 
and  to  their  aftonifliment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  track,  they  over- 
took the  other  Indians  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood;  but  what 
appeared  moft  fingular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took  was  found, 
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oil  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  dired  for  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken 
the  bearings  by  a  mariner's  compafs.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who 
had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a  former  period,  they  had  probably  learned 
the  exad:  diredion  of  that  city  from  their  village,  and  had  never  loft 
fight  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  more  to  go 
before  they  could  reach  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

Of  the  exadnefs  with  which  they  can  find  out  a  ftrangc  place  that 
they  have  been  once  direded  to  by  their  own  people,  a  ftriking  example 
is  furniihed  us,  I  think,  by  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
graves  in  Virginia.  Tbefe  graves  are  nothing  more  than  large  mounds 
of  earth  in  the  woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
ikeletons  in  an  eredt  poilure :  the  Indian  mode  of  fepulture  has  hocn 
too  often  defcribed  to  remain  unknown  to  you.  But  to  come  to  my 
flory.  A  party  of  Indians  that  were  paffing  on  to  fome  of  the  Tea  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  juft  as  the  Creeks  above  mentioned  were  going  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  on  a  fudden,  to  quit  the  ftraight  road 
by  which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without  alking  any  queftions,  to 
fcrike  through  the  woods  in  a  dired  line  to  one  of  thefe  graves,  which 
lay  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a  cen- 
tury muft  have  palTed  over  fmce  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  fituated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians  j  and  thefe  Indian 
travellers,  who  went  to  vifit  it  by  themfelves,  had,  unqueftionably,  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before ;  they  muft  have  found  their 
way  to  it  fimply  from  the  defcription  of  its  fituation  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  are  admirably  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  their  own  country.  Afk  them  any  queftions  relative  to 
the  fituation  of  a  particular  place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  fpot 
at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with 
a  ftick  a  map,  by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  queflion,  and 
the  furrounding  country;  they  will  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  fun,  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  different  bearings.    I  happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a  houfe  at 
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the  weflern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whilfl;  we  were  detained  there  by 
contrary  winds,  and  was  employed  in  looking  over  a  pocket  map  of  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  when  a  young  Seneka  warrior  entered.  His  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  fight  of  the  map,  and  he  feemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  it;  but  never  having  before  feen  a  general 
map  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
letters,  he  could  not  difcover  to  what  part  of  the  country  it  had  a  refer- 
ence ;  (imply,  however,  by  laying  my  finger  upon  the  fpot  where  we 
then  were,  and  by  Viewing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted  Buffalo  Creek, 
on  which  his  village  was  iituated,  I  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole, 
and  liaving  done  fo,  he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmcfl 
accuracy  pointed  out  by  name,  every  lake  and  river  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  his  village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this 
part  of  tlie  country  ftill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he  named 
them  wrong,  I  could  have  at  once  detected  him.  His  pleafure  was  fo 
great  on  beholding  fuch  a  perfedl  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were  loitering  at  the 
door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They  made  ligns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  themj 
I  did  fo,  and  having  laid  it  on  a  table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  obferved  they  frequently  teftified  their 
pleafure  to  one  another  on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 
which  they  had  been  acquainted  with»  The  older  men  alfo  feemed  to 
have  many  ftories  to  tell  the  others,  probably  refpefting  the  adventures 
they  had  met  with  at  dillant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  were 
now  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  by  the  map  before 
them. 

Whenever  a  track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  purchafed  by  government 
from  the  Indians,  for  no  private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them 
by  the  Islws  of  the  province,  a  map  of  the  country  is  drawn,  and  the  part 
about  to  be  contracted  for,  is  particularly  marked  out.  If  there  be  any 
miftakes  in  thefe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them  out;  and 
after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from  the  maps,  mark  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lands  they  have  ceded  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  notching 
the  trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and  if  not,  placing 
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flakes  or  ftones  in  the  ground  to  denote  where  it  runs.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  regular  deeds  of  fale  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and  thefe  deeds  are  figned 
in  form  by  the  contrading  parties.    I  fiw  feveral  of  them  in  pofTeffion 

of  our  friend  Captain  E  which  were  extremely  curious  on  account 

of  the  Indian  fignatures.  The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  take  upon  them 
the  name  of  fome  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake;  The  Little  Turkey;  The 
Big  Bear ;  The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  fignatures  confift  of  the  out- 
line, drawn  with  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals  whofe  names  they  bear. 
Some  of  the  fignatures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds  were  really  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  were  lively  reprefentations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended 
for. 

The  Indians  in  general  poffefs  no  fmall  fliare  of  ingenuity.  Their 
dome  flic  wooden  utenfils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons.  Sec. 
are  made  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs;  and  indeed  the  workmanfhip  of 
them  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  excite  aftonifhment,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  a  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  the  only  inftruments  they  make  ufe 
of.  On  the  handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures  extremely 
well  defigned,  and  with  fpecimens  of  carving  far  from  contemptible.  The 
embroidery  upon  their  moccafins  and  other  garments  fhews  that  the  fe- 
males are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  their  way  than  the  men.  Their  porcu- 
pine quill  work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  foft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they 
dye  them  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difcovered,  but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown, 
as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perform  fometimes 
moft  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all  procured  from 
the  vegetable  world. 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  performances,  that  they  have 
fome  reli£h  for  the  works  of  art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  be- 
ftow  commendations  on  every  thing  curious  for  its  workmanfhip  that  is 
fhewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  ornaments  for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy, 
or  ever  fo  neatly  manufadured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  fomewhat  fimilar  in 
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their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  are  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  fafhion- 
ed  exactly  to  their  own  tafte,  which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  fince 
Europeans  firft  came  amongft  them ;  nor  will  they  praife  any  curious 
or  wonderful  piece  of  mcchanifm,  unlefs  they  can  fee  that  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Nothing  that  I  could  fhew  them  at- 
traded  their  attention,  I  obferved,  fo  much  as  a  light  double-barrelled 
gun,  which  I  commonly  carried  in  my  hand  when  walking  about  their 
encampments.  This  was  fomething  in  their  own  way;'  they  at  once 
perceived  the  benefit  that  muft  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from  having  two 
barrels  on  the  one  ftock,  and  the  contrivance  pleafed  them ;  well  ac- 
quainted alfo  with  the  qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attend- 
ing them,  they  exprelled  great  fatisfadtion  at  finding  thofe  upon  my  piece 
fo  fuperior  to  what  they  perhaps  had  before  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  fcene  either,  which  to  them,  one  would  imagine, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  wonderful,  that  will  excite  their  admira- 
tion. 

A  French  writer,  I  forget  who,  tells  us  of  fome  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  feveral  of  the  finefi:  ftreets  of  Paris,  but  without  expref- 
fing  the  leaft  pleafure  at  any  thing  they  faw,  until  they  at  laft  came  to  a 
cook's  Ihop  i  this  called  forth  their  warmed  praife ;  a  £hop  where  a 
man  was  always  fure  "of  getting  fomething  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  without 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
of  the  moft  admirable  inftitutions  pofTible  :  had  they  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  they  muft  have  paid  for  what  they  eat,  they  would  have  ex- 
preffed  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  faw.  In  their  own  vil- 
lages they  have  no  idea  of  refufmg  food  to  any  perlon  that  enters  their 
habitation  in  quality  of  a  friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiofity  or  bufinefs  leads  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  large  towns  in  the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  de- 
ferving  of  notice  iti  the  ftreets  and  houfes  there  as  thefe  Iroquois  at 
Paris ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would  prefer  his  own 
wigwam  to  the  moft  fplendid  habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places. 
The  {hipping,  however,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fea-ports,  feldom 
fails  to  excite  their  admiration,  becaufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and 
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advraitage  of  large  vefiels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  veffels  they 
have.  The  young  Wvandot,  w^hoin  I  before  mentioned,  as  having  made 
fuch  a  wonderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  happened  to  be  at  Philadelphia 
when  I  was  tliere,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and 
the  great  number  of  Ihips  of  all  fizes  upon  it ;  but  the  tide  attra<5ted  his 
attention  more  than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  On  coming  to  the  river 
tlie  firft  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made  certain  obfervations  upon 
the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  and  general  fituation  of  the  place,  as  the  ^ 
Indians  never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable  fpot.  The 
fecond  time,  however,  he  went  down  to  the  water,  he  found  to  his  fur- 
prife  that  the  river  was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  he  had  feen  it  run  the  day  before.  For  a  moment  he  ima- 
gined that  by  fome  miftake  he  mufl:  have  got  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  it  j 
but  foon  recolledling  himfelf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  flood  on  the 
very  fame  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before,  his  af- 
tonifliment  became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  information  upon  fuch  an 
interefting  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town.  This  gentleman,  however, 
only  rendered  the  appearance  flill  more  myfiierious  to  him,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who 
were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  their  country  to  run 
two  ways ;  but  the  poor  Wyandot  v/as  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer,. 
and  replied,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make  the  Ohio- 
"  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  we  fhould  very  often  pay  you  a  vifit  at  Pitts- 
**  burgh  During  his  flay  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  vifit 
the  river  every  day. 

Amongfl  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia,  the  performances  of 
the  hcrfe  riders  and  tumblers  at  the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford: 
them  the  greatefl  pleafure ;  they  entertain  the  highefl  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  diflinguifhed  for  their  feats  of  activity,  and  rank  them: 
amongfl  the  ablefl  men  in  the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more 
delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  fee  a  man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exer- 
cife ;  and  tell  them  even  of  a  perfon  that  is  diflinguiilied  for  his  great 

•  A  town  fituated  at  the  very  head  of  the  Ohio. 
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flrength,  for  his  fwiftnefs  in  running,  for  h'fs  dexterous  management 
of  the  bow  or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  intrepid  and 
firm  condud;  in  war,  or  the  Hke,  they  will  liften  to  you  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  readily  join  in  praifes  of  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  the  firfl  view,  to  be  of  a  very  cold  and  phleg- 
matic difpofition,  and  you  muft  know  them  for  fome  time  before  you 
can  be  perfuaded  to  the  contrary.    If  you  {hew  them  any  artificial  pro- 
duction which  pleafes  them,  they  fimply  tell  you,  with  feeming  indif- 
ference, "  that  it  is  pretty;"  "  that  they  like  to  look  at  it "  that  it 
"  is  a  clever  invention  :"  nor  do  they  teftify  their  fatisfadlion  and  plea- 
fure by  emotions  feemingly  much  warmer  in  their  nature,  on  beholding 
any  new  or  furprifing  fped:acle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  in- 
telligence. The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Philadelphia,  though 
unqueftionably  highly  interefting  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them, 
I  obferved,  more  than  a  fmile  or  a  gentle  laugh,  followed  by  a  remark 
in  a  low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to  them.    With  equal  indif- 
ference do  they  behold  any  thing  terrible,  or  liften  to  the  accounts  of 
any  dreadful  cataftrophe  that  has  befallen  their  families  or  their  nation. 
This  apathy,  however,  is  only  afTumed,  and  certainly  does  not  proceed 
from  a  real  want  of  feeling :  no  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the 
calls  of  friendlhip  i  no  people  have  a  greater  affedion  for  their  offspring 
in  their  terider years ;  no  people  are  more  fenlible  of  an  injury:  a  word 
in  the  flighteft  degree  infulting  will  kindle  a  flame  in  their  breafts,  that 
can  only  be  extingui£hcd  by  the  blood  of  the  offending  party  j  and  they 
will  traverfe  fore  its  for  hundreds  of  miles,  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  fevereft  weather,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their  re- 
venge ;  they  will  not  ceafe  for  years  daily  to  vifit,  and  filently  to  mourn 
over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child;  and  they  will  rifk  their  lives,  and 
facrifice  every  thing  they  poffefs,  to  affift  a  friend  in  diftrefs ;  but  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  opinion,  no  man  can  be  efteemed  a  good  warrior  or 
a  dignified  chara6ter  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  of 
furprife,  of  joy,  of  forrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.  The 
excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  what  would  excite  the  flrongeft 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on 
2  them 
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them  from  their  earlieft  youth ;  and  fach  an  aftonillimg  command  do 
tliey  acquire  over  therafelves,  that  even  at  the  flake,  when  fuffering  the 
fevereil  tortures  that  can  be  inflidted  on  the  human  body  by  the  iiames 
and  the  knife,  they  appear  unmoved,  and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at 
their  tormentors. 

This  afFefted  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  makes  them  appear 
uncommonly  grave  and  referved  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers  j  in  their 
own  private  circles,  however,  they  frequently  keep  up  gay  and  fprightly 
converfations  ;  and  they  are  polTeffed,  it  is  faid,  of  a  lively  and  ready  turn 
of  wit.  When  at  fuch  a  place  as  Philadelphia,  notwithftanding  their 
appearing  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them  whilfl:  Grangers  are 
prefent,  yet,  after  having  retired  by  themfelves  to  an  apartment  for  the 
night,  they  will  frequently  fit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing  and  talking 
of  what  they  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  I  have  been  told  by 
perfons  acquainted  with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  difcourfe 
on  fuch  occafions,  that  their  remarks  are  mofl  pertinent,  and  that  they 
fometimes  turn  what  has  pafled  before  them  into  fuch  ludicrous  points 
of  view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  refrain  from  hughter.- 

But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  referved  in  the  prefence 
of  flrangers,  yet  the  firmnefs  of  their  difpofitions  forbids  them  from  ever 
appearing  embarraffed,  and  they  would  fit  down  to  table  in  a  palace,, 
before  the  firfl  crowned  head-  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  they  would  fit  down  to  a  frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  ca- 
bins. They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a  warrior,  to  accommodate 
his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  people  with  whom  he  may  happen  to  be, 
and  as  they  are  wonderfully  obfervant,  you  will  feldom  perceive  any 
thing  of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the  company  of 
flrangers.  I  have  feen  an  Indian,  that  had  lived  in  the  woods  from  his 
infancy,  enter  a  drawing  room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as  much 
eafe  and  as  much  gentility  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  city,  and 
merely  from  having  been  told,  preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form 
ufually  obferved  on  fuch  occafions.  But  the  following  ai\ecdote  will 
put  this  matter  in  a  flronger  point  of  view. 

Our 
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Our  friend  Nekig,  the  Little  Otter,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  us 
at  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  at  Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  his  fon,  a  little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  dinner  a  variety  of  fruits  were  ferved  up,  and  amongft  the  reft 
fome  peaches,  a  difli  of  which  was  handed  to  the  young  Indian.  He 
lielped  him&lf  to  one  with  becoming  propriety  j  but  immediately  after- 
wards he  put  the  fruit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  it.  The 
father  eyed  him  with  indignation,  and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  which  I  could  not  underftand,  but  which,  on  being  inter- 
,preted  by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a  warm  reprimand  for  his 
having  been  fo  deficient  in  obfervation  as  not  to  peel  his  peach,  as-  he 
Jaw  the  gentleman  oppoiite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was 
extremely  ailiamed  of  himfelf  j  but  he  quickly  retrieved  his  error,  by 
-drawing  a  plate  towards  him,  and  pealing  the  fruit  with  the 'greateft 
neatnefs. 

Some  port  wine,  which  he  v/as  afterwards  helped  to,  not  being  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  his  palate,  the  little  fellow  made  a  wry  face,  as  a 
child  might  naturally  do,  after  drinking  it,  Tliis  called  forth  another 
reprimand  from  the  father^  who  .told  him,  that  he  defpaired  of  ever 
feeing  him  a  great  man  or  a  good  warrior  if  he  appeared  then  to  diflike 
what  his  hoft  had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  r^  of 
his  wine  with  feeming  pleafur.e. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  againft  their  children  i  but 
if  they  are  unmindful  of  ^what  is  faid  to  them,  they  fometimes  throw  a 
little  water  in  their  faces,  a  fpecies  of  reprimand  of  which  the  children 
have  the  greateft  dread,  and  which  produces  an  inftantaneous  good 
effed:.  One  .  of  the  .French  miffienaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a  girl 
of  an  advanced. age  fo  vexed  .at  having  fome  water  thrown  in  her  face 
by  her  mother,  as  if  (lie  was  ftill  a  child,  that  fhe  inftantly  retired,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  .exiftence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents  3 
but  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
.they  no  longer  have  any  refpe^Jt  for  them,  and  they  will  follow  their  own 
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will  and  pkafure  in  fpite  of  all  their  remonftrances,  unlefs,  indeed,  their 
parc-nts  of  an  advanced  age.  Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their 
moft  profound  veneration. 

No  people  are  pofTelled  of  a  greater  £hare  of  natural  politenefs  than 
the  Indians:  they  will  never  interrupt  you  whilfl:  you  are  fpeaking; 
nor,  if  you  have  told  them  any  thing  which  they  think  to  be  falfe,  v^'ill 
they  bluntly  contradid:  you  ;  "  We  dare,  fay  brother,"  they  will  anfwer, 
**  that  ycu  yourfelf  believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true  ;  but  it  appears  to 
"  us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  affent  to  it." 

In  their  conduct  towards  one  another  nought  but  gentlenefs  and  har- 
mony is  obfervable.    You  are  never  witnefs,  amongft  them,  to  fuch  noify 
broils  and  clamorous  contentions  as  are  common  amongft  the  lower' 
claffes  of  people  in  Europe  j  nor  do  you  perceive  amongft  them  any  traces 
of  the  coarfe  vulgar  manners  of  thefe  latter  people  j  they  behave  on 
all  occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  could  not  fo  many  glaring  proofs  be 
adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never  could  imagine  that  they  were  that 
ferocious  favage  people  in  war  which  they  are  faid  to  be.    It  muft  be 
underftood,  however,  that  I  only  fpeak  now  of  the  Indians  in  their  fober 
ftate;  when  intoxicated  with  fpirits,  which  is- but  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
very  different  pidlure  is  prefented  to  our  view,  and  they  appear  more  like 
devils  incarnate  than  human  beings  j  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut- 
each  other,  and  commit  every  fort  of  outrage;  indeed  fo  fenfible  are  they 
of  their  own  infirmities  in  this  ftate,  that  when  a  number  of  them  arc 
about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to  - 
one  of  the  party,  who  is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  mif- 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to  this  promife.   If  they 
happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precaution,  their  fquaws 
take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whillcey  and  rum  to  all  other  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  intoxication.  There  is 
not  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excefs  if  he  have 
it  in  his  power  j  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  tafte  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  ufe  every  means  to  gain  more ;  arid  to  do  fo 
*  3  F  they 
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they  at  once  become  mean,  fervile,  deceitful,  and  depraved,  in  every  fenfc 
of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make  amends  to  thefe  unfortunate  people  for 
the  introdud:ion  of  fpirituous  liquors 'amongft  them.  Before  their  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  they  were  diftinguifhed  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  j  for  their  temperance  in 
eating,  indeed,  they  are  ftill  remarkable ;  they  efleem  it  indecorous  in 
the  higheft  degree  even  to  appear  hungry ;  and  on  arriving  at  their  vil- 
lages, after  having  fafted,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  preceding,  they  will 
fit  down  quietly,  and  not  aik  for  any  food  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and 
having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  they  will  eat  with  mode- 
ration, as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  more  preffing  than  if  they 
had  feafted  the  hour  before.  They  never  eat  on  any  occafion  in  a  hurry. 

The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hofpitable  generous  difpofition, 
where  no  particular  circumftanccs  operate  to  the  contrary ;  and,  indeed, 
even  when  revenge  would  fain  perfuade  them  to  behave  differently,  yet 
having  once  profeffed  a  friendiliip  for  a  ftranger,  and  pledged  themfelves 
for  his  fafety,- nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of 
their,  generofity  I  had  humberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents  which  they  gave 
me ;  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  they  make  prefents  they 
generally  exped:  others  in  return,  yet  I  am  convinced,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  prefented  different  trifles  to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an 
expediation  of  gaining  more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave 
them. to  me,  but  merely  through  friendfhip.    It  is  notorious,  that  to- 
wards one  another  they  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperfluities 
of  their  own.    They  have  no  idea  of  amafling  wealth  for  themfelves  in- 
dividually; and  they  wonder  that  perfons  can  be  found  in  any  fjciety,  fo 
deftitute  of  every  generous  fentiment,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence,  regardlefs  of  the 
mifery  and  wretchednefs  of  members  of  the  fame  community  to  which 
they  themfelves  belong.    Their  dreifes,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  wea- 
pons, are  the  only  articles  of  property  to  which  they  lay  an  exclulive 
claim ;  every  thing  elfe  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  in  which  every  individual  feels  himfelf  deeply 
5  interefted. 
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interefled.  The  chiefs  are  aftnated  by  the  fame  laudable  fpirit,  and  in- 
ile^d  of  being  the  richefl,  are,  in  many  infrances,  the  pooreft  per- 
fons  in. the  community  j  for  whilft  others  have  leifure  to  hunt,  &c.  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  tlieir  time  is  occupied  in  fettling 
the  public  afiairs  of  the  nation. 

The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  two  forts  of  chiefs; 
council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.  The  former  are  hereditary,  and  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  the  management  of  their  civil  affairs ;  but  they  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  the  fame  time:  the  latter  are  chofen  from  amongft 
thofe  who  have  diftinguillied  themfelves  the  moft  in  battle,  and  are 
folely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The  chiefs  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands,  nor  do  they  ever  at- 
tempt to  give  their  orders  in  an  imperious  manner;  they  limply  advife. 
Each  private  individual  conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a  llate  of  per- 
fed:  liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  that  which  his  own 
reafon  fubjed:s  him  to.  As  they  all  have  one  intereft,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives,  whatever  meafures 
they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to,  and  at  once  adopted.  Sa- 
vages as  they  are,  yet  in  no  civilized  community,  I  fear,  on  earth,  £hail 
we  find  the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  difintereflednefs,  and  the  fame, 
regard  to  order,  where  order  is  not  enforced  by  the  feverity  of  lav/s,  as 
amongft  the  Indians. 

The  Indiarfs  have  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  for  any  fet  of  people 
that  have  tamely  relinquiflied  their  liberty ;  and  they  conlider  fuch  as 
have  loft  it,  even  after  a  hard  ftruggle,  as  unworthy  any  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women  :  to  this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  difference  that 
fubfifts  between  their  perfons,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  conceive,  the  rooted 
averlion  which  the  Indians  univerfally  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not 
poilibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
he  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  negro ;  or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his 
veins :  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior  to  the  human  fpccies, 
and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

3  F  2  An 
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An  American  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britairr,  had 
been  fent  to  one  of  the  Indian  nations  refident  on  the  weftern  frontier  of 
the  States,  to  perfuade  them  to  remain  neuter  in- the  conteft,  informed 
ine,,  that  whiift  he  remained  amongft  them  fonie  agents  arrived  in  their 
village  to  negociate,  if  poffible,  for  the  releafe  of  fome  negro  flaves 
yhom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  fettlements.  One  of 
tliefe  negroeSj  a  remarkably  tall  handfome  fellow,  had  been  given  to  an 
Indian  woman  cf  fome  confequence  in  the  nation,  in  the  manner  in 
which  prifoners  are  ufually  difpofed  of  amongft  them.  Application  was 
made  to  her  for  his  ranfom.  She  liflened  quietly  to  what  was  faid;  re- 
folved  at  the  fame  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  fhould  not  have  his 
liberty,  £he  flepped  afide  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought  out  a  large 
knife,  walked  up  to  her  Have,  and  without  more  ado  plunged  it  into  his 
bowels :  "  Now,"  fays  {he,  addreffing  herfelf  coolly  to  the  agents  ; 
"  now  I  give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro."  The  poor  creature 
that  had  been  ftabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  lay  writhing  about  ia 
the  greateft  agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compaffion  on  him^ 
and  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  fome  other  places  in  Upper  Canada, 
a  few  negroes  are  fciil  held  in  bondage.  Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people 
contrived,  whiift  we  remained  at  Maiden,  to  make  their  efcape  from 
Detroit,  by  ftealing  a  boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down  the  river. 
As  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs  the  lake,  it  was  conjed:ured 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  coaft  along  the  fhore  until  they  reached 
a  place  of  fafety  in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  recover  them,  the 
proprietor  came  down  to  Maiden,  and  there  procured  two  trufty  Indians 
to  go  in  queft  of  tliem.  The  Indians,  having  received  a  defcription  of 
their  perfons,  fet  out ;  but  had  fcarcely  proceeded  an  hundred  yards, 
when  one  of  them,  who  could  fpeak  a  few  words  of  Englifh,  returned, 
to  aflc  the  proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permiflion  to  fcalp  the  negroes 
if  they  were  at  all  refr adiory,  or  refufed  coming.  His  requeft  was  peremp- 
torily refufed,  for  it  was  well  known  that,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back. 
"  Well,"  fays  he,  "  if  you  will  not  let  me  fcalp  both,  you  won't  be 
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"  angry  with  me,  I  hope,  if  I  fcalp  one.'*  He  was  told  in  anfwer,  that  he 
muft  bring  them  both  back  alive.  This  circiimftance  appeared  to  mor- 
tify him  extremely,  and  he  was  beginning  to  hefitate  about  going,  when, 
forry  am  I  to  fay,  the  proprietor,  fearful  left  the  fellows  fliould  efcape 
from  him,  gave  his  affent  to  the  Indian's  requeft,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  bes:ged  that  he  would  not  deftroy  them  if  he  could  poffibly  avoid  it. 
What  the  refult  was  I  never  learned;  but  from  the  apparent  fatisfadlion 
with  which  the  Indian  fet  out  after  he  had  obtained  his  dreadful  per- 
miifion,  there  was  every  reafon  tojmagine  that  one  of  the  negroes  atleaft 
would  be  facriflced. 

This  indifference  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  makes  them  appear,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  in  a  very 
unamiable  point  of  view.  I  fear  alfo,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple, all  the  good  qualities  which  they  polTefs,  would  but  ill  atone  for 
their  revengeful  difpofition,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  fometimes  inflidt  upon  the  prifoners  who  have  fallen  into  their  power 
in  battle.  Great  pains  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifti 
miffionaries,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  infamy  of  torturing  their  prifoners ; 
nor  have  thefe  pains  been  beftowed  in  vain;  for  though  in  feme  recent 
inftances  it  has  appeared  that  they  ftill  retain  a  fondnefs  for  this  horrid 
pradlice,  yet  I  will  venture,  from  what  I  have  heard,  to  alTert,  that  of 
late  years  not  one  ^rifoner  has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty 
would  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  St.  Clair's  defeat,  I  could  not  learn,  although  I 
made  ftridt  enquiries  on  the  fubjed:,  that  a  fingle  man  had  been  faftened 
to  the  ftake.  As  foon  as  the  defeat  was  known,  rewards  were  held  out 
'hy  the  Britifh  ofHcers,  and  others  that  had  influence  over  them,  to  bring 
in  their  prifoners  alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt ;  but  to  irradicate  wholly  from  their  breafts  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
has  been  found  impoflible.  You  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  little  good  effed:  which  education  has  over  their  minds  in  this 
refpeift,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  Captain  Jofeph  Braridt,  a  war 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

This 
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This  Brandt,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  fent  to  a  college  in  New  Eng-' 
land,  where,  being  pofTelTed  of  a  good  capacity,  he  foon  made  very 
confiderable  progrefa  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Uncommon 
pains  were  taken  to  inftil  into  his  mind  the  truths  of  the  gofpel.  He 
profeffed  himfelf  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
and  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  convert  his  nation  on  returning  to  them, 
he  abfolutely  tranflated  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Mohawk 
language ;  he  alfo  tranilated  the  eflabliOied  form  of  prayer  of  the  church 
of  England.  Before  Brandt,  however,  had  finifhed  his  courfe  of  ftadies, 
the  American  war  broke  out,  and 'fired  with  that  fpirit  of  glory  which 
feems  to  have  been  im.planted  by  nature  in  the  breaft  of  the  Indian,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  native  village,  and  fliortly 
afterwards,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  his  nation,  joined  fome  Britifh 
trosps  under  the  commatid  of  Sir  John  Johnflon.  Here  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  in  many  different  engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed, 
not  only  to  the  rank  of  a  war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a  captain  in  his 
Majefty's  fervice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  fullied  his  reputation  in  the 
Britifh  army.  A  fkirmifh  took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops ; 
the  adion  was  Vv^arm,  and  Brandt  was  fhot  by  a  mufquet-ball  in  the  heel ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an  officer  with  about 
fixty  men  taken  prifoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his 
fword,  had  entered  into  converfation  with  Colonel  Johnfton,  who  com- 
manded the  Britifh  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner,  when  Brandt,  having  ftolen  flily  behind  them,  kid  the 
American  officer  lifelefs  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnfton,  as  maj^  readily  be  fuppofed,  was 
roofed  by  fuch  an  ad;  of  treachery,  and  he  refented  it  in  the  warmefl 
language.  Brandt  liftenecl  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had 
fmilhed,  told  him,  that  he  was  forry  what  he  had  done  had  caufed  his 
difpleafure,  but  that  indeed  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only  chief  of  the 
-  party  that  he  faw  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he 
added,  was  much  lefs  painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before. 

When 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Mohawks  refided  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  but  on  peace  being  made,  they 
emigrated  into  Upper  Canada,  and  their  principal  village  is  now  iituated 
on  the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  fide,  about 
fixty  miles  from  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara  ;  there  Brandt  at  prefent 
refides.  He  has  built  a  comfortable  habitation  for  himfelf,  and  any 
ftranger  that  vifits  him  may  reft  alTured  of  being  well  received,  and 
of  finding  a  plentiful  table  well  ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  lefs  than 
thirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfes,  cultivate  his  grounds,  &c. 
Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the  greateil  fubjedtion,  and  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  make  their  efcape,  for  he  has  affured  them,  that  if  they 
did  fo  he  "would  follow  them  himfelf,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of 
Georgia,  and  would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They 
know  his  difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  ftridlly 
to  his  word, 

Brandt  receives  from  government'  half  pay  as  a  captain,  befides  annual 
prefents,  Sec.  which  in  all  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  ^.500  per  annum.  We 
bad  no  fmall  curiofity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Bra,ji4t,  and  we 
procured  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from  the  governor's  fecretary,  and 
from  different  officers  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  in- 
tention of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  Moft  unluckily, 
however,  on  the  day  before  that  of  our  reaching  the  tov^n  of  New- 
ark or  Niagara,  he  had  embarked  on  board  a  velTel  for  Kingfton,  at 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt's  confequence, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  a  lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  croffed  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  fame  veffel  with  us,  from  Kingfton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for 
feme  time  by  contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Niagara,  that  by  his  not  having  reached  that  place  in  time  to  tranfadt 
fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and  which  had  confequently  been  given  to; 
another  perfon,  he  fhould  be  a  lofer  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  leaft. 

Brandt's  fagacity  led  him,  early  in  life,  to  difcover  that  the  Indians  had 
been  made  the  dupe  of  every  foreign  pov/er  that  had  got  footing  in 
America  J  and,  indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  doubts  on  the  fubjed:^ 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Britifh,  after^  having 
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demanded  and  received  the  afliftance  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war, 
fo  ungeneroufly  and  unjuflly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, eall;  of  the  Miffifllppi  and  fouth  of  the  lakes,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  to  the  very  enemies,  in  fhort,  they  had  made  to  them- 
felves  at  the  requeft  of  the  BritiQi.  He  perceived  with  regret  that  the 
Indians,  by  efpoufing  the  quarrels  of  the  whites,  and  by  efpouilng  dif- 
ferent interefts,  were  weakening  themfelves  ;  whereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  by  the  one  policy,  they  would  foon  become 
formidable,  and  be  treated  with  more  refped: ;  he  formed  the  bold 
fcheme,  therefore,  of  uniting  the  Indians  together  in  one  grand  confe- 
deracy, and  for  this  purpofe  fent  meffengers  to  different  chiefs,  pro- 
pofing  that  a  general  meeting  fhould  be  held  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe, 
to  take  the  fubjed:  into  confideration  ;  but  certain  of  the  tribes,  fufpicious 
of  Brandt's  defigns,  and  fearful  that  he  was  bent  upon  acquiring  power 
for  himfelf  by  this  meafure,  oppofed  it  with  all  their  might.  Brandt 
has  in  confequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  mofl 
warlike,  and  with  fuch  a  jealous  eye  do  they  now  regard  him, 
that  it  would  not  be  perfectly  fafe  for  him  to  venture  to  the  upper 
country. 

He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  people  with  great  ability,  and 
leafed  out  their  fuperfluous  lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years, 
by  which  meafure  a  certain  annual  revenue  is  enfured  to  the  nation, 
probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a  nation.  He  wifely  judged,  that  it 
was  much  better  to  do  fo  than  to  fuffer  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other 
tribes  had  done,  to  fell  their  poffeffions  by  piecemeal,  the  fums  of  money 
they  received  for  which,  however  great,  would  foon  be  diffipated  if  paid 
to  them  at  once. 

Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  fhall  permit  him  to  do  fo,  Brandt 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  fit  down  to  the  further  ffudy  of  the 
Greek  language,  of  which  he  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  a  great  admirer^,  and 
to  tranflate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the 
New  Teftament ;  yet  this  fame  man,  (hortly  before  we  arrived  at  Nia- 
gara, killed  his  only  fon  with  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it  feems,  was  a 
drunken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention 

of 
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of  dellroying  his  father.  One  evening  he  abfolutely  cnterecf  the  apart- 
ment of  his  father,  and  had  begun  ta  grapple  with  hiii:i,  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execution,  when  Brandt  drew  a 
fhort  fword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Brandt  fpeaks  of  this  afr.ir 
with  regret,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that  emotion  which 
(another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confoles 
himfelf  for  the  a(5t,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefitted  the  nation,  by  rid- 
ding them  of  a  rafcal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  ftyle,  and  alfo  the  Indian  drefs  ;  in- 
ftead  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket,  he  wears  a  fhort  coat,  fuch  as  I  hav4 
defcribed,  fimihir  to  a  hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  other  miflionaries,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  amongft  the  In- 
dians, and  though  many  different  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in  very  few  in- 
fttnces,  that  any  material  advantages  have  refulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Chriftian  religion  amongfi:  them.  They  have  learned  to 
repeat  certain  forms  of  prayer ;  they  have  learned  to  attend  to  certain 
outward  ceremonies ;  but  they  ftill  continue  to  be  fwayed  by  the  fame 
violent  paflions  as  before,  and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  chriftianity. 

The  Moravian  miflionaries  have  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  any  others,  and  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  fome 
of  them  to  abandon  their  favage  mode  of  life,  to  renounce  war,  and  to 
cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Munfies,  a  frnall  tribe  refident  on  the 
eafi:  fide  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  moll  fuccefs ;  but  the 
number  that  liave  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  moft  adherents,  as  the  outward  forms  and  parade  of 
their  religion  are  particularly  calculated  to  ftrike  the  attention  of  th? 
Indians,  and  as  but  little  reftraint  is  laid  on  them  by  the  miflionaries  of 
that  perfuafion,  in  confequence  of  their  profeflion  of  the  new  faith. 
The  Quakers,  of  all  people,  have  had  the  leafl:  fuccefs  amongft  them  ; 
the  dodrine  of  non-refifl:ance,  which  they  fet  out  with  preaching,  but 
ill  accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Indian ;  and  amongft  fpiiie  tribes, 
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vvrhere  they  have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  amongfl:  the 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  mod  warlike  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  they 
have  been  expofed  to  very  imminent  danger  *. 

The  Indians,  who  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine  revelation,  feem  al- 
iTjoft  univerfally  to  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme,  beneficent^ 
all  vvife,  and  all  powerful  fpirit,.  and  likewife  in  the  exiftence  of  fubor^ 
dinate  fpirits,  both  good  and  bad.  The  former,  having  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  heart,  they  think  it  needlefs  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  it  i^ 
only  to  the  evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that  they  pay 
their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill  intentions.  Some  diftant  tribes^ 
it  is  faird,  have  priefcs  amongft  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  regular  forms  of  worfhip.  Each  individual  repeats  a  prayer,  or 
makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  fpirit>  vs^hen  his  fear  and  apprehenfions  fug- 
geft  the  necelTity  of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a  future  fta-te,  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  fame  plea- 
f^ires  as  they  do  in  this  world,  but  to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  ^procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongft  them^ 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion  than  others  ^  the  Shawnefe,. 
a  warlike  daring  nation,  have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  con- 
fequently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongft  them.  None  of  this  na- 
tion, that  I  could  learn,  have  ever  been  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

It  is  a  very  iingukr  and  remarkable  circumftance,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  flriking  fimilarity  which  we  jSnd  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  difpofitions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  from  one- 
end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other,  a  fimilarity  fo  great 


*  The  great  difficulty  of  converting  the  In- 
dians to  chriftianity  does  not  arife  from  their 
attachment  to  their  own  religion,  where  they 
have  any,  fo  much  as  from  certain  habits  which 
they  feem  to  have  imbibed  with  the  very  milk 
of  their  mothers.. 

A  French  n-iiffionary  relates,  that  he  was  once, 
endeavouring  to  convert  an  Indian,  by  defcribing 
Xo  him  the  rewards  that  would  attend  the  good, 
and  the  dreadful  punifiiment  which  nuift  inevi- 
tably await  the  wicked,  in  a  future  world,  when 
the  Indian,  who  had  fome,  time  before  lofc  his 
dfeareft   friead,  fuddenly  iaiemiptcd  him,  by 


afKlng  him,  whether  he  thought  his  departed^ 
friend  was  gone  to  "heaven  or  to  hell.  I  fincerely 
tiufl,  anfwered  the  miiTionary,  that  he  is  in  hea- 
ven. Then  1  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  the 
Indian,  and  lead  a  fober  life,  for  I  (hould  like  to 
go  to  the  place  where  my  friend  is.  Had  he„ 
on  the  contrary,  been  told  tluit  his  friend  was  in. 
hell,  ail  that  the  reverend"  father  could  have  faid. 
to  him  of  fire  and  brimllone  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  in  pcrfuading  him.  to  have  led  any 
other  than  the  mod  difiblute  life,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  his  friend  to  fympatfiife  «ith  him: 
uiider  his  fiifierings. 

as 
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as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  bat  that  they  miif^  all  have  had 
the  fame  origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  fliQuld  yet  be  fo 
materially  diiferent.  No  two  tribes  fpeak  exa(3:ly  the  fame  language  ; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  thofe,  who  live  at  no  great  diftance  afander, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  themfelves  at  all  underflood  to 
each  other.  I  was  informed  that  the  Chippeway  language  was  by  far 
the  moft  general,  and  that  a  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
focn  be  able  to  acquire  a  tolerable  kj)owledge  of  any  other  language 
fpoken  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Superior.  Some  perfon?,  who  have 
made  the  Indian  languages  their  ftudy,  affert,  that  all  the  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  by  thofe  tribes,  with  which  we  have  any  connection,  arc 
but  dialeCis  of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux  j  the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  underftood,  will 
enable  a  perfon  to  converfe,  at  leafl  flightly,.  with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  i\ll  the  nations  that  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Sioux,  have,  it  is  faid,  a  hiffing  pronunciation  j 
thofe  who  fpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a  guttural  pronun- 
ciation; and  fuch  as  fpeak  any  one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro- 
nounce their  words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  eafe  than  any  of  the  others. 
Whether  this  be  a  jufl  diilindion  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  j 
I  fhall  only  obfcrve,  that  all  the  Indian  men  I  ever  met  with,  as  well 
thofe  whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron,  as  thofe  whofs 
language  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  few 
labial  founds  in  their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  towards  the  breafl:.  A  flight  degree  of  hefitation  is  obfervable  in 
their  fpeech,  and  they  articulate  feemingly  v/ith  difficulty,  and  in  a  man^ 
ner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  a  perfon,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  would  be  apt 
to  do  if  he  had  a  great  weight  laid  on  his  cheft,  or  had  received  a  blow 
on  his  breaft  or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affed:  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  tbe  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utmofl  eafe,  and  the  language,  as  pro- 
nounced by  them,  appears  as  foft  as  the  Italian.  They  have,  without 
exception,  the  moft  delicate  harmonious  voices  I  ever  heard,  and  the  mofl 
pleaiing  gentle  laugh  that  it  is  poffible  to  conceive.    I  have  oftentimes 

3  G  2  fat 
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fat  amongft  a  group  of  them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  liftening  to  their  converfation,  on  account  of  its  wonderful' 
^foftnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  fpeak  with  great  deliberation,  and 
^ever  appear  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  exprefs  their  fentiments. 

The  native  mufic  of  the  Indians  is  very  rude  and  indifferent,  and 
equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety.  Their  famous  war  fong  is  no- 
rthing better  than  an  infipid  recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them, 
•go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  when  a  large  number  of  them,  coUeded  together^, 
join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild  notes  of  whieli  it  eonfifts,  mingled 
with  tb^  found  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when  heard 
at  a  diflance,  a  pleafmg  effofl  on  the  ear  ^  but  it  is  then  and  then  only 
that  their  mufic  is  tolerable. 

The  firfl  night  of  cur  arrival  at  Maiden,  juft  as  we  were-  retiring  to 
refl",  near  midnight,  we  were  mofl  agreeably  entertained  in  this  manner 
with  the  found  of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Dois  Blanc.  Eager  to 
Iiear  m^ore  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing,  we  procured' a  boaf,, 
and  immediately  crofled  the  river  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  affembled. 
Three  elderly  men,  feated  under  a  tree,  were  tlie  principal  muficians.  One 
of  thefe  beat  afmall  drum,  formed  of  apiece  of  a  hollow  tree  covered  with; 
a  fkin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles 
formed  of  dried  fquaihes  or  gourds  filled  v/ith  peafe.  At  the  fame  time- 
thefe  men,  fung,  indeed" they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  confifled  folely  of  a  party  of  fquaws,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who,  Handing  in  a  circle,  with  their  faces  inwards, 
and  their  hands  folded  round"  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  to- 
gether, fideways,  with  clofe  fhort  fleps,  round  a  fmall  iire.  The  men; 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unlefs  indeed' a  pretty  fquaw  be  intro- 
duced by  fome  young^  fellow  into  one  of  the  men's  dances,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  great  mark  of  favour;  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ge- 
neral condu6t  of  the  Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent light  from  what  we  do  in  Europe,  and  condemn  them  as  flaves  to 
-do  all  the  drudgery.  I  have  feen  a  young  chief  with  no  lefs  than  three, 
women  attendant  on  Mm  to  run  after  his  arrows,  when  he  was  amuling 

himfelf 
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himfelf  with  fliooting  fquirrels  j  I  have  alfo  feen  Indians,  when  movino-. 
^or  a  few  miles  from  one  place  to  another,  mount  their  horfes  and  canter 
away  at  their  eafe,  whilft  their  women  were  left  not  only  to  walk,  but  ta 
carry  very  heavy  leads  on  their  backs  after  them. 

After  the  womtcn  had  dmicqd  for  a  time,  a  larger  fare  was  kindled,,, 
and  the  men  alleaiblcd  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  the  number, 
of  fifty  or  fixty,  to  amufe  themfelves  in  their  turn.  There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  dancing  than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  firfh 
walked  round  the  fire  in  a  large  circle,  clofely,  one  after  another,  markino- 
time  with  (hort  fiieps  to  the  muficj  the  beft  dancer  was  put  at  their  head, 
and  gave  the  flep he  was  alfo  the  principal  finger  in  the  circle.  After 
having  made  one  round,  the  flep  was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  they 
began  to  ftamp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the  ground;  and  every  third 
or  fourth  round,  making  little  leaps  ofi"  the  ground  with  both  feet,  ihcy 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  aad  bowed  their  headsj  at  the  fame  time 
going  an  fideways.  At  laft,  having  made  a  dozen  or  two  rounds,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  flamp  on  the 
ground  with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the  principal  dan- 
cer, they  all  gave  a  loud  fliout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,,  which  ended  as~ 
foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other.  There  was  but  little 
difiference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  difference 
in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the  dancers,  inftead  of  finging 
th-e  whole  of  the  air,  came  ia  fimply  with  refponfes  to  the  airs  fung  by 
the  old  men-  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  danc9,  which 
we  immediately  did>  as  it  was  likely  to  pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on 
the  ifland  with  them  till  two  or  three  o'clock  ia  the  morning.  There,  is- 
fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a. number  of  Indians  danc- 
ing thus  round  a  fire  in  the  depths  of  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  flirieks. 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  tht  horror  which,  their  firii  ap- 
pearance infpires. 

Scarcely  a  night  paffed  over  but  what  there  were  dances,  fimilar  tQ> 
thofe  I  have  defcribed,  on  the  ifiand.  They  never  think  of  dancing  till 
the  night  is  confiderably  advancedj.  and  they  keep  it  up  till-  daybreak. 

Im 
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In  the  day  time  they  He  lleeping  in  the  fun,  or  fit  fmoking  tobacco,  that' 
IS,  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them.    Though  the^ 
moil;  diligent  perlevering  people  in  the  world  when  rouied  into  a6lion, 
yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  having  got  wherewith  to 
Satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  the  moil  flothful  and  indolent 
poflible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  fuch  as  the  Indians  amufe  themfelves 
with  in  common.  On  grand  occafions  they  have  a  variety  of  others 
much  more  interefting  to  a  fpedtatoi  c  The  dances  which  you  fee  in- 
common  amongft  the  Shawnefe,  and  certain  other  tribes,  are  alfo,  it 
is  faid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thofe  I  have  defcribed.  There 
were  feveral  families  of  the  Shawnefe  encamped  on  the  iiland  of  Bois 
Blanc  when  we  were  there;  but  as  there  was  not  a  fufiicient  number 
to  form  a  dance  by  themfelves,  we  were  never  gratified  with  a  fight  of 
their  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  mufl  undoubtedly,  from  every 
Account  I  have  received  of  it,  for  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of  feeing 
it  myfelf,  be  the  one  moll  worthy  the  attention  of  a  fiiranger.  It  is  per- 
formed both  on  fetting  out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and 
likevv'ife  at  other  times,  but  never  except  on  fome  very  particular  and 
folemn  occafion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  join 
in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if  adually  out  on  a  war-' 
like  expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons. 
Being  afi^embled,  they  feat  themfelves  down  on  their  hams,  in  a  circle, 
round  a  great  fire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a  large  pofij  after  remaining 
a  Ihort  time  in  this  pofition,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifes,  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  center,  begins  to  rehearfe,  in  a  fort  of  recitative,  all  the 
gallant  actions  which  he  has  ever  performed;  he  dwells  particularly  on 
the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  and  defcribes  the  manner  in  which 
he  fcalped  them,  making  gefiiures  all  the  time,  and  brandl/hlng  his  wea- 
pons, as  if  adually  engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the 
end  of  every  remarkable  fi:ory  he  llrikes  his  war  club  on  the  poll  with 
great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The 
fong  of  one  warrior  often  occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itfelf 
^  fometimes 
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fometimes  laftis  for  three  or  four  entire  days  and  nights.  During  this 
period  no  one  is  allowed  to  Heep,  a  perfon  who  fbands  at  the  outfide  of 
the  circle  being  appointed  (whofe  bufinefs  it  is)  to  roufe  any  warrior 
that  appears  in  the  leaft  drovvfy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  fome  other  large 
animal  is  put  to  roaft  at  the  fire  as  fbon  as  the  dance  begins,  and  while 
it  lafts  each  warrior  rifes  at  will  to  help  himfelf  to  a  piece  of  it.  After 
each  perfon  in  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rife,  and 
join  in  a  dance  truly  terrifying  j  they  throw  themfelves  into  a  variety  of 
poftures,  and  leaping  about  in  the  moft  frantic  manner,  brandifli  their 
knives  and  other  weapons  j  at  the  fame  time  they  fet  up  the  war  hoop, 
and  utter  the  moft  dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  dancs 
terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a  thick  cane,  fimilar  to  what  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Milliffippi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the:. 
United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or 
nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  oboe 
or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not 
unlike  that  of  a  common  whiftle.  The  tones  of  the  inftrument  are  by 
no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a  pleafing  modulation, 
but  I  never  met  with  an  Indian  that  v/as  able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon 
it,  not  even  any  one  of  the  airs  which  they  commonly  fmg,  although  I 
faw  feveral  that  were  extremely  fond  of  amufing  themfelves  with  the 
inftrument,  and  that  would  fit  for  hours  together  over  the  enibers  of 
their  cabin  fires,  playing  over  a  few  wild  melancholy  notes.  Every  In- 
dian that  can  bring  a  found  out  of  the  inftrument,  and  ftop  the  holes, 
which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himfelf  mafter  of  it;  and  the  notes  which 
they  commonly  produce  are  as  unconnefted  and  unmeaning  as  thofe 
which  a  child  would  bring  forth  from- a  halfpenny  whiftle. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  fiid  on  the  fubjed:  of  the  Indians^  I  ftiall 
only  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  they  are  fuch  a  very  friendly  hofpi- 
table  people,  yet  few  perfons,  who  had  ever  tafted  of  the  pleafores  and 
comforts  of  civilized  hfe,  would  feel  any  inclination  to  refide  amongit 

them,,. 
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them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  living.  The  iihhi- 
nefs  and  wretchednefs  of  their  fmoky  habitations,  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
their  common  food  to  a  perfon  not  even  of  a  dehcate  palate,  and  their 
general  uncleanlinefs,  would  be  fuflicient,  I  think,  to  deter  any  one  from 
going  to  live  amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofing  even  that  no  other 
reafons  operated  againfl  his  doing  fo.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  flrfl  came  to  America,  not  to  leave 
the  continent  without  fpending  a  confiderable  time  amongft  them,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  their  native^manners  and  cuftoms  in  their  uta:oi1  purity ;  but 
the  famples  I  hav-e  feen  of  them  during  my  flay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a  rnofl:  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Indians  themfeJves,  has  induced  me  to  relinquifli  my  piarpofe.  Content 
therefore  with  what  I  have  feen  myfelf,  and  with  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  if  chance  fhould  not  bring  me  again  into  their  way  in  pro- 
fecuting  my  journey  into  the  fettled  parts  of  the  States,  I  ihall  take  no 
further  p^ins  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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Departure  from  Maiden. — Storm  oti  Lake  Erie. — Driven  back  amongfi 
the  IJIands. — Shipwreck  narrowly  avoided, —  Voyage  acrojs  the  Lake. — 
Land  at  Fort  Erie. — Proceed  to  Buffalo  Creek. — Engage  Indians  to 
go  through  the  Woods. — Set  out  on  Foot.— Journey  through  the  Woods. 
— Defcription  of  the  Country  beyond  Biffalo  Creek. — Vafi  Plains. 
Grand  Appearayue  of  the  I'rees  here. — Indian  Dogs. — Arrival  at  the 
Settlements  on  Genefee  River. — Firji  Settlers.— I^heir  general  CharaSter, 
— Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on  Genefee  River. — Fevers 
common  in  Autumn.- — Proceed  on  Foot  to  Bath. 

Bath,  November, 

'^OWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Oaober,  the  fchooner 
in  which  we  had  engaged  a  paflage  to  Prefqu'  Ifle  made  her  ap- 
pearance before  Maiden,  where  fhe  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for  three 
days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going  farther  down  the  river ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  it  veered  about,  and  we  repaired  on  board, 

after  having  taken  a  long  farewel  of  our  friend  Captain  E  >,  whofe 

kindnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded,  and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafmuch 
as  it  was  totally  unexpected  by  us  young  ftrangers,  who  had  not  the 
flighteft  acquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  coming  into  the  country, 
and  had  not  been  introduced  to  him  even  by  letter. 

The  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the  morning  of  our 
embarkation,  but  the  current  being  ftrong  we  were  foon  carried  down, 
to  the  lake.  In  the  afternoon  we  paffed  the  iflands,  which  had  the 
moft  beautiful  appearance  imaginable.  The  rich  woods  with  which  the 
fliores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  afforded  in 
their  decline  a  ftill  more  pkafmg  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fuliefl  verdure;  and  their  gaudy  colours,  intermingled 
With  the  fhadows  of  the  rocks,  were  feen  fancifully  refledied  in  the  un- 
jufBed  furface  of  the  furrbunding  lake.  At  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing we  found  ourfelves  entirely  clear  of  the  land ;  but  inftead  of  the 
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azure  ficy  and  gentb  breezes  which  had  favoured  us  the  preceding  day^ 
we  had  thick  hazy  weather,  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  in- 
dicated that  before  many  hours  were  over  we  fhould  have  to  contend 
with  fome  of  thofe  dangerous  florins  that  are  fo  frequent  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  was  not  long  indeed  ere  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rife  in  a  tremendous  manner,  and  we  foon  became  fpedtators  of  a  num- 
ber of  thofe  confufed  and  difgufting  fccnes  which  a  gale  of  wind  never 
fails  to  occafion  in  a  fmall  veffel  crowded  with  pafTengers.  A  number  of 
old  French  ladies,  who  were  going  to  fee  their  grandchildren  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  who  now  for  the  firft  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves 
jon  ihe  water,  occupied  the  cabin.  The  hold  of  the  veiTel,  boarded  from 
end  to  end,  and  divided  fimply  by  a  fail  fufpended  from  one  of  the 
beams,  was  filled  on  one  fide  with  fteerage  pafTengers,  amongffc  which 
were  feveral  women  and  children ;  and  on  the  oppofite  one  with  paf- 
fengers  who  had  paid  cabin  price,  but  were  unable  to  get  any  better  ac- 
commodation, amongfl  which  number  was  our  party.  Not  including 
either  the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  fleerage  pafTengers,  we  fat  down 
to  dinner  each  day  twenty-fix  in  number,  which  circumftance,  when  I 
inform  you  that  the  veilel  was  only  feventy  tons  burthen,  will  befl 
enable  you  to  conceive  how  much  we  muft  have  been  crowded.  The 
greater  part  of  the  paffengers,  drooping  under  fea-ficknefs,  begged  for 
heaven's  fake  that  the  captain  would  put  back;  but  bent  upon  per- 
forming his  voyage  with  expedition,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and 
there  was  a  poflibility  that  he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his 
return,  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earneft  entreaties, 
however,  of  the  pafTengers  could  not  efFeft,  the  ftorm  foon  compelled 
him  to.  It  was  found  abfolutely  necefTary  to  feek  for  a  place  of  fhelter 
to  avoid  its  fury ;  and  accordingly  the  helm  having  been  ordered  up, 
we  made  the  befl  of  our  way  back  again  to  the  iilands,  in  a  bay  between 
two  of  which  we  caft  anchor.  This  bay,  fituated  between  the 
Bafs  Iflands,  which  are  among  the  largefl  in  the  clufler,  is  called,  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  reforted  to  by  vefTels  that  meet  with  contrary 
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winds  in  going  down  the  lake,  Put-in-Bay,  vulgarly  termed  by  the  failors 
Pudding  Bay. 

Here  we  lay  fecurely  Hieltered  by  the  land  until  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  the  watch  upon  deck  gave  the  alarm  that  the  vefTel 
was  driving  from  her  anchor,  and  going  faft  towards  the  fliore.  The 
captain  frarted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind  had  fliifted,  and  the 
land  no  longer  afforded  any  prote£tion  to  the  veffel,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  to  flip  the  cable,  and  hoift  the  jib,  in  order  to  wear  the  vellel 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  poflible,  of  the  fliore.  In  the  hurry  and  con- 
fufion  of  the  moment,  ho\^  ever,  the  mainfail  was  hoifted  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  jib,  the  veffel  was  put  aback,  and^  nothing  could  have 
faved  her  from  going  at  once  on  fliore  but  the  letting  fall  of  another 
anchor  inftantaneoufly.  I  can  only  account  for  this  unfortunate  mif- 
take  by  fuppoling  that  the  men  were  not  fufficiently  roufed  from  their 
flumbers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  difiiinftly  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep  the  watch,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  veffel  was  riding  in  perfect  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
alarm  was  firfl  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarcely  four  mi- 
nutes elapfed. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the  danger  of  our  fituation. 
We  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  rocky  lee  fhore,  and  depending 
upon  one  anchor,  which,  if  the  gale  increafed,  the  captain  feared  very 
much  would  not  hold.  The  day  was  wet  and  fqually,  and  the  appear-- 
ance  of  the  flcy  gave  us  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  moderate,  would  become  ftill  more  tempeftuous  than 
it  either  was  or  had  been  j  neverthelefs,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a 
good  {hare  of  animal  fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakfafts  regardlefs  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  afterwards  fat  down  to  a  game  of  cards;  but  fcarcely 
had  we  played  for  one  hour  when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  **  All 
**  hands  aloft,"  as  the  veffel  was  again  drifting  towards  the  fliore.  The 
day  being  very  cold,  I  had  thrown  a  blanket  over  my  flioulders,  and  had 
faftened  it  round  my  waift  with  a  girdle,  in  the  Indian  fafhion  ;  but  being 
incapable  of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I  flopped  to  difencumber  myfelf 
of  it  before  I  went  on  deck,  fo  that,  as  it  happened,  I  was  the  laff  man 
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below.    The  readieft  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway,  and 
I  had  juft  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order  to  afcend,  when  the  vef- 
fel  ftruck  Vv'ith  great  force  upon  the  rocks.     The  women  fhriekino- 
now  flocked  round  me,  begging  for  God's  fake  that  I  would  flay  by 
thei^i ;  at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me  from  above  to  come 
up  with  all  poffible  fpeed.    To  my  latefi:  hour  I  fhall  never  forget  the 
emotions  which  I  felt  at  that  moment    to  have  ftaid  below  would  have 
been  ufelefs;  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  comfort  the  poor  creatures  that 
clung  to  me,  and  then  difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  way 
upon  deck,  where  I  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches  were  in- 
flantly  {hut  down  upon  the  wretched  females,  whofe  fhrieks  refounded 
through  the  velTel,  notwithftanding  all  the  buftle  of  the  feamen,  and  the 
tremendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  anlongft  the  adjacent  rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  pafTed  over,  the  veffel  flruck  a  fecond  time, 
but  with  a  ftiil  greater  fhock ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  period  fhe  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards  the 
fliore,  fhe  began  to  ftrike.  with  the  fall  of  every  wave. 

The  general  opinion  now  feemed  to  be  in  favour  of  cutting  away  the 
mafts,  in  order  to  lighten  the  veffel  j  and  the  axes  were  actually  upraifed 
for  that  purpofe,  when  one  of  my  companions,  who  polTelTed  a  confider- 
able  {hare  of  nautical  knowledge  from  having  been  in  the  navy,  oppofed 
the  meafure.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  pumps  were  ftill  free,  and 
as  the  vefTel  had  not  yet  made  more  water  than  could  be  eafily  got  un- 
der, the  cutting  away  of  the  mafts  would  only  be  to  deprive  ourfelves.  of 
the  means  of  getting  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  £hould  veer  about;  but  he 
advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  topmafts  cut  away.  The  mafts 
were  fpared,  and  his  advice  was  in  every  other  refped  attended  to.  The 
wind  unfortunately,  however,  ftill  continued  to  blow  from  the  fame 
point,  and  the  only  alteration  obfervablp  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  ftill 
greater  force  than  ever. 

As  the  ftorm  increafed,  the  waves  began  to  roll  with  greater  turbu- 
lence than  before ;  and  with  fuch  impetuofity  did  they  break  over  the 
bows  of  the  veftel,  that  it  was  with  the  very  utmoft  difficulty  that  I,  and 
half  a  dozen  more  ,who  had  taken  our  ftation  on  the  forecaftle,  could 
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hold  by  our  hands  faft  enough  to  iave  ourfelves  from  being  carried  over- 
board. For  upwards  of  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  fituation,  ex- 
peding  every  inllant  that  the  vefTel  would  go  to  pieces,  and  expofed 
every  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  (hock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
breakers  which  came  rolHng  towards  us.  Many  of  the  billows  appeared 
to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop,  and  fometimes,  when  they  burfl  over 
us,  our  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  vjolence  of  the  {liock.  At 
laft,  finding  ourfelves  fo  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the  water  to  fave  ourfelves  if  the 
veffel  was  wrecked,  we  determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until 
we  fhould  be  again  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  pafTengers  now  began  to  write  their  wills  on  fcraps  of 
paper,  and  to  inclofe  them  in  what  they  imagined  would  be  moll:  like- 
ly to  preferve  them  from  the  watery  others  had  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  moft  valuable ;  and  one  unfortunate  thought- 
lefs  man,  who  was  moving  with  his  family  from  the  upper  country,  we 
difcovered  in  the  very  ad:  of  loading  himfelf  with  dollars  from  head  to 
foot,  fo  that  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in  the  ftate  we  found  him,  he 
mufl:  inevitably  have  been  earned  to  the  bottom. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  ot  the  wildnefs  that  reigned  in  the  counte- 
nance of  almoft  every  perfon  as  the  night  approached;  and  many,  terrified 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  a  nightly  fhipwreck,  began  to  lament  that  the 
cable  had  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have  let  the  veffel  go  on  fhore 
whilft  day-light  remained :  this  indeed  had  been  propofed  a  fev/  hours 
after  the  veffel  began  to  ftrike  j  but  it  was  overruled  by  the  captain, 
who  very  properly  refufed  to  adopt  a  meafure  tending  to  the  immediate 
and  certain  deilruftion  of  his  veffel,  whilft  a  poffibility  remained  that  £he 
might  efcape. 

Till  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  veffel  kept  ffriking  every  minute,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  were  kept  in  a  ffate  of  the  mofi:  dreadful  fufpence 
about  our  fate ;  but  then  happily  the  wind  Shifted  one  or  two  points  in 
our  favour,  which  occafioned  the  veffel  to  roll  inidead  of  ftriking.  At 
midnight  the  gale  grew  fomewhat  more  moderate  j  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  it  was  fo  far  abated,  that  the  meft  were  enabled  to  haul  on  the 
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anchor,  and  in  a  {Lort  time  to  bring  the  veffel  once  more  into  deep  wa- 
ter, and  out  of  all  danger.  Great  was  the  joy,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
which  this  circumftance  diffufed  amongft  the  pafl'engers^  and  well  pleaf- 
ed  was  each  one.  after  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to 
think  he  might  fecurely  lay  himfelf  down  to  reft. 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe-  in  all  his  majefty  from  behind  one 
of  the  diftant  iilands.  The  azure  fky  was  unobfcured  by  a  fingle  cloud, 
the  air  felt  ferenely  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equally  delighted  with  man 
that  the  ftorm  was  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth  their  fongs  in  the  adjacent 
woods }  in  fhort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difordered  condition  in  which 
we  faw  our  veifel,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  the  perils  we  had  gone 
through  would  have  appeared  like  a  dream. 

The  firft  objeft  of  examination  was  the  rudder.  The  tiller  was  broken 
to  atoms ;  and  the  failors  who  went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the 
four  gudgeons  or  hooks  on  which  the  rudder  was  fufpended,  only  one 
was  left  entire,  and  that  one  was  much  bent.  On  being  unfhipped,  the 
bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be  fo  much  fhivered  that  it  actually  refembled 
the  end  of  a  broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  in 
the  fame  fhattered  condition ;  neverthelefs  the  vefTel,  to  the  great  afto- 
iiifhment  of  every  perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had  fhe 
been  half  as  crazy  as  the  King's  vefTel  in  which  we  went  up  the  lake^ 
nothing  could  have  faved  her  from  deftrudion. 

A  confultation  was  now  held  upon  what  was  beft  to  be  done.  To  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  appeared  totally  out  of  the  queftion ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  determine  which  way  was  the  eafieft  and  readieft  to  get  back  to 
Maiden.  All  was  at  a  ftand,  when  an  officer  in  the  American  fervice  pro- 
pofed  the  beating  out  of  an  iron  crow  bar,  and  the  manufafturing  of  new 
gudgeons.  This  was  thought  to  be  impracticable  j  but  .neceflity,  the  mo- 
ther of  invention,  having  fet  all  our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  w^as  formed 
of  a  number  of  axes  laid  upon  a  block  of  wood ;  a  large  fire  was  kindled, 
and  a  party  of  us  aCling  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by  the  end  of  three  hours 
contrived  to  hammer  out  one  very  refpedabie  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paflengers  were  employed  in  making 
Si  new  tiller,  and  others  undertook  to  fi£h  for  the  cable' and  anchor  .that 
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had  been  flipped,  whiljft  the  failors  were  kept  bufily  employed  at  the 
rigging.  By  nightfall  the  veffel  was  fo  far  refitted  that  no  apprehen- 
iions  were  any  longer  entertained  about  our  being  able  to  reach  Maiden  in 
lafety,  and  fome  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger  in  profecuting 
the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  captain  faid  that  his  condud:  mufi:  be 
regulated  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  on  the  following 
day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilil:  we  yet  remained  ftretched  in  our  births, 
our  party  was  much  lurprifedat  hearing  the  found  of  ftrange  voices  upon 
deck;  but  oar  furprife  was  flill  greater,  when  on  a  nearer  approach 
we  recognized  them  to  be  the  voices  of  two  young  friends  of  ours,  who, 
like  ourfelves,  had  crofled  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  tour  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whom,  but  a  few  days  before  we  had  quitted 
Philadelphia,  we  had  accompanied  fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their 
way  towards  the  fouth.  They  had  travelled,  it  feemed,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had  found  their  way  from  the 
Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfeback,  after  encountering  nuniberlefs  inconveni- 
ences. There  they  had  engaged  a  palTage  in  a  little  floop  bound  to 
Fort  Erie,  the  lafl  veffel  which  was  to  quit  that  port  during  the  pre- 
fent  feafon.  They  had  embarked  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  night 
had  run  in  to  Put-in- Bay,  as  the  wind  was  not  favourable  for  going  down 
the  lake.  The  commander  of  the  floop  offered  to  fl:ay  by  our  veiTel,  and 
to  give  her  every  afTiftance  in  his  power,  if  our  captain  chofe  to  proceed 
down  the  lake  with  him.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  veiTels  fhould  fail  together  as  foon  as  the  wind  was 
favourable. 

After  having  breakfafled,  we  proceeded  with  our  young  friends,  in  the 
ihip's  boat,  to  that  part  of  the  illand  off  which  we  had  been  expofed  to 
fo  much  danger.  Here  we  found  the  fbore  flirewed  with  the  oars,  fpars, 
&c.  which  had  been  waihed  overboard,  and  from  the  dreadful  manner 
in  which  they  were  fhattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  but 
that  if  the  velTel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  pafTengers  at  leaft 
mufl  have  periflied  amidft  the  rocks  and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day 
rambling  about  the  woods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
8  fince 
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fmce  the  lai1:  feparatlon,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  our  refpec- 
tive  fhips.  About  midnight  the  wind  became  fair,  and  whihl  we  lay 
wrapt  in  fleep  the  vefTels  put  to  fea. 

All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  fliore  at  Prefqu'  Ifls  were  now  over, 
for  the  captain,  as  our  veffel  was  in  fuch  a  ticklifh  condition,  was  fear- 
ful of  venturing  in  there,  lefl  he  might  lofe  fight  of  the  floop  ;  we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once  more  to  our  old 
quarters.  Fort  Erie ;  and  after  a  mofl:  difagreeable  parage  of  four  days, 
during  which  we  encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a  little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  fafety. 

Our  friends  immediately  fet  out  for  Newark,  from  whence,  if  the  fea- 
fon  would  admit  of  it,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  they  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  to  Kingfton,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  Canada ; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  defirous  of  returning  by  a  different  route  from  that 
by  which  we  had  come  up  the  country,  crolTed  over  to  Buffalo  Creek, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Indian  village  there,  to 
carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To  our  difappointment  we 
found,  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already 
fet  out  with  them  on  their  hunting  expedition  j  but  the  interpreters 
told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk  through  the  woods,  as  far  as 
the  fettlements  of  the  white  people,  the  neareft:  of  which  was  ninety 
miles  from  Buffalo  Creek,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could  find  In- 
dians in  the  village  who  would  undertake  to  carry  our  baggage  for  us; 
and  that  once  arrived  at  the  back  fettlem.ents,  we  fhould  find  it  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  hire  horfes.  We  readily  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  he 
in  confequence  foon  picked  cut  from  the  Indians  five  men,  amongft 
which  was  a  war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  we  might  place  every  re- 
liance, as  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  character.  The  Indians,  it  was 
fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars  apiece  for  their  fervices,  and  we  were 
to  furnifh  them  with  provifions  and  liquor.  The  interpreter,  who  was 
2.  white  man,  put  us  on  our  guard  againft  giving  them  too  much  of  the 
latter i  but  he  advifed  us  always  to  give  them  fome  whenever  we  took 
any  ourfelves,  and  advifed  us  alfo  to  eat  with  them,  and  to  behave  to- 
wards them  in  every  refpedt  as  if  they  were  our  equals.    We  had  already 

feen 
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feen  enough  of  the  Indians,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfelves  the  hne  of  condud:  which  he  recom- 
mended, even  if  he  h:\d  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjed:. 

Having  arranged  evsry  thing  to  our  fatisfad:ion,  we  returned  to  Fort 
Erie ;  there  we  difpofed  of  all  our  fuperfluous  baggage,  and  having 
made  feme  addition  to  the  ftores  of  dried  proviiions  and  bifcuits  which 

our  kind  friend  Captain  E          had  furniflied  us  with  on  leaving  his 

hofpitable  roof,  we  embarked,  with  all  belonging  to  us,  in  the  fhip's  boat, 
for  the  village  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  we  had  fettled  to  pafs  the  night, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  ftart  early  the  next  morning. 

The  Indians  were  with  us  according  to  appointment  at  daybreak; 
they  divided  the  baggage,  faftened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying 
frames,  and  appeared  perfedily  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief  requefled, 
through  the  interpreter,  "  that  we  would  give  them  before  they  let  out 
*'  a  little  of  that  precious  water  we  polTeffed,  to  wafh  their  eyes  with, 
"  which  would  difpel  the  mifts  of  lleep  that  Hill  hung  over  thern,  and 
"  thus  enable  them  to  find  out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through 
*'  the  thick  foreft  we  were  about  to  traverfe;"  in  other  words,  that 
we  would  give  them  fome  brandy.  It  is  always  in  figurative  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  that  the  Indians  alk  for  fpirlts.  We  difpenfed  a 
glafs  full  of  the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  defire,  to  each  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  their  fquaws  and  children,  whom  they  brought  along 
with  them  to  fliare  our  bounty,  and  then,  the  Indians  having  taken  up 
their  loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  woods,  along  a  narrow  path  fcarcely 
difcernible,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  withered  leaves  with  which  it  was 
ftrewed. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  Hopped  by  the  fide  of  a  little 
flream  of  clear  water  to  breakfafi ;  on  the  banks  of  another  fi;ream  we 
eat  our  dinner ;  and  at  a  third  we  fiiopped  for  the  night.  Having  laid 
down  their  loads^,  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  ered;  poles,  and 
cover  them  with  pieces  of  bark,  which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fome  travellers  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  fame  place  fome  time  before;  but 
we  put  a  flop  to  their  work,  by  fliaking  out  from  the  bag  in  wlwch  it 

3  I  was 
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was  depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  perceived  now  that  they  mu^ 
employ  themfelves  in  a  different  manner,  and  knowing  perfectly  well 
what  was  to  be  done,  they  at  once  fet  to  work  with  their  tomahawks 
in  cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes,  as  we  all  bore  a 
part,  the  poles  and  pegs  were  cut,  and  the  tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  figns  to  us  to  lend  him  a  bag,  having 
received  which  he  ran  into  the  Vv^oods,  and  was  foon  out  of  fight.  We 
were  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  he  was  in  purfuit  of ;  but  in  a  little  time  he 
returned  with  the  bag  full  of  the  fined  cranberries  I  ever  beheld.  In 
the  mean  time  another  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  bufied  himfelf  in 
carrying  heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our  buffalo 
ildns,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like  us,  that  had  flept  on  nothing 
better  than  a  board  for  upwards  of  a  month  paft.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try it  is  fo  cuflomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding,  that  even 

at  our  friend  Captain  E-  's  houfe  we  hpd  no  other  accommodation 

at  night  than  the  floor  of  an  empty  room,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fidns. 
As  for  themfelves,  the  Indians  thought  of  no  covering  whatfoever,  but 
fimply  ftretched  themfelves  on  the  ground  befide  the  fire,  where  they 
lay  like  dogs  or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-break  we  flarted,  and  fi:opped 
as  on  the  preceding  day  befide  ftreams  of  water  to  eat  our  breakfafts 
and  dinners. 

From  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  the  firfl: 
night,  difiant  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  country  being  very  flat, 
and  the  trees  grov/ing  fo  clofely  together  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than  fifty  yards,  our  journey 
after  a  (hort  time  became  very  uninterefting.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  how- 
ever, could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  that  we  met  with  during 
our  fecond  day's  journey.  We  found  the  country,  as  we  paffed  along, 
interfperfed  with  open  plains  of  great  magnitude,  fome  of  them  not  lefs, 
I  juhould  fuppofe,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  having  ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant 
beyond  defcription,  and  fiiot  forth  their  branches  with  all  the  gran- 
deur and  variety  which  characterizes  the  Engliffi  timber,  particularly 
the  oak.  The  woods  round  the  plains  were  indented  in  every  diredion 
o  with 
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with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  terms  it,  whilft  rich  clumps 
of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  appeared  Hke  fo  many  clufters  of 
beautiful  iflands.  The  varied  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them ;  and  indeed,  as  others  have  often  - 
remarked  before,  were  a  painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a  pidure  from 
them,  it  would  be  condemned  in  Europe  as  totally  different  from  any 
thing  that  ever  exifled  in  nature. 

Thefe  plains  are  covered  vvith  long  coarfe  grafs,  which,  at  a  future  day, 
will  probably  afford  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  j  at  prefent 
they  are  totally  unfrequented.  Throughout  the  north -weflern  territory 
of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Miiliflippi,  the 
country  is  interfperfed  with  fimilar  plains  j  and  the  farther  you  pro- 
ceed to  tl:ie  weflward,  the  more  extenfive  in  general  are  they.  Amidfl 
thofe  to  the  weflward  are  found  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  elks, 
and  other  wild  graminivorous  animals;  and  formerly  animals  of  the  fame 
defcription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  but 
they  have  all  difappeared  long  fince,  owing  to  their  having  been  fo  con- 
ftantly  purfued  both  by  the  Indians  and  white  people. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpefting  the  deficiency 
of  trees  on  thefe  extended  tracts  of  land,  in  the  midft  of  a  country  that 
abounds  fo  generally  v/ith  wood.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  poverty 
of  the  foil  J  whilfl  others  have  maintained,  that  the  plains  were  formerly 
covered  with  trees,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
trees  have  either  been  deflroyed  by  fire,  or  by  buffaloes,  beavers,  and 
other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  country  v^liere 
they  are  found  vv'ild,  commit  great  depredations  amongfl  the  trees,  by 
gnawing  off  the  bark  ;  they  are  alfo  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  young 
trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as  upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old 
ones ;  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  of  the  trees, 
on  very  extended  tradts  of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by  them ;  and  as 
the  American  timber,  w^en  left  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  decays,  at 

3  I  2  th« 
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the  end  of  a  few  years  no  veftige  of  the  woods  would  be  found  on  thefc 
trads,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  confumed  by  fire. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  afcribe  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  un- 
friendlinefs  of  the  foilj  for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  unlverfally 
very  light,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  on  digging  but  a  few  inches 
downwards  you  come  to  a  cold  ftiiF  clay.  On  Long  Illand,  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  plains  are  met  with  nearly  fimilar  to  thefe  in  the  back 
country,  and  the  Dutch  farmers^  who  have  made  repeated  trials  of  the 
foil,  find  that  it  will  not  produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fhort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe  grafs.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  whenever  a  fimilar  trial  comes  to  be  made  of  the  foil  of 
the  plains  to  the  v/eftward,  it  will  be  found  equally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  but  what  it  does  at  prefent. 

After  having  palTed  over  a  great  number  of  thefe  plains  of  difi'erent 
fizes,  we  entered  once  more  into  the  thick  woods ;  but  the  country  here 
appeared  much  more  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds  than  it  was  in  any 
part  we  had  already  traverfed.    As  we  were  afcending  to  the  top  of  a 
fmail  eminence  in  the  thickeft  part  of  thefe  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of 
our  fecond  day's  journey,  ourLidian  chief,  China-breaji-plate,  who  received 
that  name  in  confequence  of  his  having  worn  in  the  American  war  a 
thick  china  difli  as  an  ornament  on  his  breaft,  made  a  fign  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  left  of  the  path.    We  did  fo,  and  having  proceeded  for 
a  few  yards,  fuddenly  found  ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  exten- 
five  pit,  not  unlike  an  exhaufted  quarry,  that  had  lain  neglefted  for 
many  years.    The  area  of  it  contained  about  two  acres,  and  it  approached 
to  a  circular  form  ^  the  fides  were  extremely  fleep,  and  feemed  in  no 
place  to  be  lefs  than  forty  feet  high  ^  in  fome  parts  they  were  con- 
fiderably  higher.    Near  the  center  of  the  place  was  a  large  pond,  and 
round  the  edges  of  it,  as  well  as  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
grew  feveral  very  lofty  pines.    The  walls  of  the  precipice  confifled  of  a 
whitifli  fubftance  not  unlike  lime-fi:one  half  calcined,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay  feveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refembling 
lime-rabbifh.  Cbina-breaji-platef  ' ik?in^in^  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 

began 
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beg;in  to  tell  us  a  long  ftor}^  and  pointing  to  a  diftant  place  beyond  it, 
frequently  mentioned  the  word  Niagara,  Whether,  hov/ever,  the  ftory 
related  to  the  pit,  or  whether  it  related  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
fmoke  arifing  from  which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  might  be  feen, 
at  times,  from  the  eleva-ted  fpot  where  we  flood,  or  whether  the  ftory 
related  to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn,  as  we  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  Seneka  language,  and  he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  the 
Englifh.  I  never  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  feen  this 
place,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it.  Though  we  made  repeated 
figns  to  China-breaji-plate  that  we  did  not  underftand  his  ftory,  he  ftill 
went  on  with  it  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  other  Indians  liftened 
to  it  with  great  attention,  and  feemed  to  take  no  fmall  intereft  in  what 
he  faid. 

I  lliould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both  the  Indians  and  the 
white  Americans  pronounce  the  word  Niagara  differently  from  what  we 
do.  The  former  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  and  pronounce 
the  word  full  and  broad  as  if  written  Nee-awg-ara.  The  Americans 
likewife  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable ;  but  pronounce  it  fhort, 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I  and  A  as  v/e  do.  Niagara, 
in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  fignifies  a  mighty  ruihing  or 
fall  of  water. 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  v/e  encamped  on  a  fmall  hill, 
from  whofe  top  there  was  a  moft  pleafing  romantic  view,  along 
a  ftream  of  confiderable  fize  which  wound  round  its  l^afe,  and  as 
far  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tumbling  in  fmall  falls  over 
ledges  of  rocks.  A  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  tent  pitched  as  ufual, 
the  Indians  fat  down  to  cook  fome  fquirrels  which  we  had  killed  on 
the  borders  of  the  plains.  Thefe  animals  the  Indians  had  obferved,  as 
we  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a  large  hollow  tree;  they  immediately 
laid  down  their  loads,  and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  and  fetting  to 
work  at  a  different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down  in  lefs  than  five 
minutes,  and  fuch  of  the  fquirrels  as  efcaped  their  dogs  we  readily  fhot 
for  them. 

The 
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The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  fliort  legs,  long  backs,  large  pricked 
up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails ;  they  differ  from  the  common  Englifh 
cur  dogs  in  no  refped:  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  feldom. 
They  are  extremely  fagacious,  and  feem  to  underftand  even  v/hat  their 
mafters  fay  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  without  making  any  figns,  either  v^ith 
the  hand  or  head. 

"Whilft  the  fquirrels  vi^ere  roafling  on  a  forked  flick  ftuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  over  the  fire,  one  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  woods, 
and  brought  out  feveral  fmall  boughs  of  a  tree,  apparently  of  ths 
willow  tribe.  Having  carefully  fcraped  the  bark  off  from  thefe,  he 
made  a  fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  fliape  fomewhat  like  a  gridiron, 
and  heaping  upon  it  the  fcraped  bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  it  was  tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  and  put  it 
up  in  his  pouch  for  the  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  fmoke  the  bark  of  many  different  trees,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  herbs  and  leaves  befides  tobacco.  The  moft  agreeable  of  any 
of  the  fubflances  which  they  fmoke  are  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rhus- toxicodendron.  This  is  a  graceful  flirub,  which  bears  leaves 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  afh.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
they  turn  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking 
are  plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  fun.  Whilfl  burning  they  afford  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Thefe  leaves  are  very  commonly  fmoked, 
mixed  with  tobacco,  by  the  white  people  of  the  country ;  the  fmoke  of 
them  by  thernfcives  alone  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  lungs.  The 
fumach  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of  crimfon  fjowers.  One  of  thefe 
bunches  dipped  lightly,  for  a  few  times,  into  a  bowl  of  punch,  gives  the 
liquor  a  very  agreeable  acid,  and  in  the  fouthern  ftates  it  is  common  to 
life  them  for  that  purpofe,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  cuftoui,  as  the  acid, 
though  extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a  poifonous  quality,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  mofl  alarming  effedt  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too 
freely. 

A  fnarp  froft  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  recommenced  our  journey  with  croifing  the  river  already  men- 
tioned up  to  our  waifls  in  water,  no  very  pleafing  taik.    Both  on  this 

and 
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and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade  through  feveral  other  confi- 
derable  ftreams. 

A  few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which  we  met  with  ia 
our  journey  through  the  woods,  and  the  mofl  folemn  filence  imaginable 
reigned  throughout,  except  where  a  wood  pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againft  a  hollow  tree.  The  birds  in  general 
fiock  towards  the  fettlements,  and  it  is  a  Very  rare  circumftance  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  depth  of  the  foreft.  , 

The  third  evening  we  encamped  as  ufual.  No  fooner  had  we  come 
to  our  refting  place,  than  the  Indians  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rolled 
themfelves  on  the  grafs  juft  as  horfes  would  do,  to  refredi  themfelves, 
the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwithftanding  the  frofl:  the  preceding 
night.  We  were  joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  the  Seneka  In- 
dians, who  were  going  to  a  village  fituated  on  the  Genefee  River,  and  in 
the  morning  we  all  fet  out  together.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  to 
feveral  pl.iins  limilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  met  with,  but  not  fo 
extended,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  which  we  faw,  for  the  firil  time,  a 
bark  hut  apparently  inhabited.  On  going  up  to  it,  our  furprife  was  not 
a  little  to  find  two  men,  vv-hofe  appearance  and  manners  at  once  befpoke 
them  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  converfation  we  difcovered  them 
to  be  two  Engiilhmen,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  London  as  valets 
chambret  and  having  fcraped  together  a  little  monsy,  had  fet  oat  for 
New  York,  where  they  expedied  at  once  to  become  great  men;  hov/- 
ever  they  foon  found  to  their  coft,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  fuited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined  to  go  and  fettle  in 
the  back  country.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land 
to  difpofe  of,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  a  jobber  who  owned  fome 
of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  in  lively  colours  the  advantage 
they  would  derive  from  fettling  on  good  land  already  cleared  to  their 
hand,  they  immediately  purchafed  a  confiderable  track  of  this  barren 
ground  at  a  round  price,  and  fet  out  to  fix  themfelves  upon  it.  From 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  which  were  about  ten  miles  off,  tliey  pro- 
cured the  afliftance  of  two  men,  who  after  having  buiU  for  them  the 
bark  hut  in  which  we  found  them,  left  them  with  a  proniife  of  return- 
ing 
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ing  in  a  fhort  time  to  eredt  a  log  houfe.    They  had  not,  however,  been 

pundlual  to  their  word,  and  unable  to  wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one' 
thing  for  themfelves,  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fat  moping  in  their  hut, 
fupporting  themfelves  on  fome  fait  provifions  they  had  brought  with 
them,  but  which  were  now  nearly  exhaufted.  The  people  in  the  fet- 
tlements,  whom,  on  arriving  there,  we  aflced  fome  few  queflions  refpe6t- 
ing  thefe  poor  creatures,  turned  them  into  the  greatefl  ridicule  imagin- 
able for  being  fo  helplefs  j  and  indeed  they  did  prefcnt  a  moft  ftriking 
pidlure  of  the  folly  of  any  man's  attempting  to  fettle  in  America  with- 
out being  well  acquainted  v/ith  the  country  previoufly,  and  competent 
to  do  every  fort  of  country  work  for  himfelf. 

It  was  not  without  very  great  vexation  that  we  perceived,  fhortly  after 
leaving  this  hut,  evident  fymptoms  of  drunkennefs  in  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  examining  our  brandy  caik  it  v/as  but  too  plain  that  it  had  been 
pillaged.  During  the  preceding  part  of  our  journey  we  had  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  it,  but  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  expedition, 
and  having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  conduit  of  the  In- 
dians, we  had  not  paid  fufficient  attention  to  it  this  day;  and  though  it 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  fight,  yet 
in  that  fhort  fpace  of  time  the  fcrew  had  been  forced,  and  the  cafk  drain- 
ed to  tlie  lafl  drop.  The  Indian,  whom  we  difcovered  to  be  drunk,  was 
advanced  a  little  before  the  others.  He  went  on  for  fome  time  daggering 
about  from  tide  to  fide,  but  at  laft,  flopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalping 
knife,  which  they  always  carry  with  them  by  their  fides,  he  began  to 
,brandifli  it  with  a  threatening  air.  There  is  but  oneTine  of  conduct  to 
be  purfued  when  you  have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and 
that  is,  to  ad  with  the  niofc  determined  refolution.  If  you  betray  the 
fmalleft  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  appear  at  all  wavering  in  your  conduft,  it 
only  ferves  to  render  them  more  ung-overnable  and  furious.  I  accord- 
ingly  took  him  by  the  fhoulder,  pufhed  him  forward,  and  prefenting  my 
piece,  gave  him  to  underiland  that  I  would  fhoot  him  if  he  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  properly.  My  companions,  whilft  I  was  taking  care  of 
Bim,  went  back  to  fee  in  what  ftate  the  other  Indians  were.  Luckily 
the  li(|uor,  though  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a 
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fhare  of  it,  had  not  made  the  fame  impreffion  upon  them.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  was  beginning  to  be  rcfraftory,  and  abfolutely  threw  down  his 
load,  and  refufed  to  go  farther  j  but  a  few  words  from  China-breaji-plate 
induced  him  to  refume  it,  and  to  go  on.  On  coming  up  to  the  firft  In- 
dian, and  feeing  the  fad  flate  he  was  in,  they  fhook  their  heads,  and  cry- 
ing, **  No  good  Indian,"  "  No  good  Indian,"  endeavoured  by  figns  to 
inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  the  calk,  and  drank  all  the 
brandy ;  but  as  it  was  another  Indian  who  carried  the  cafk,  no  doubt  re- 
mained but  that  they  muft  all  have  had  a  fhare  of  the  plunder ;  that 
the  firft  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more  than  the  reft  was  apparent ; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  he  dropped  down  fpeechlefs  under  his  load ;  the 
others  haftened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having  divided  it 
amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  afide  from  the  path,  and  threw  him 
«nder  fome  bufties,  where  he  was  left  to  fleep  till  he  ftiould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
which  was  fituated  the  village  where  we  expedted  to  procure  horfes. 
We  crofted  the  river  in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  houfe  at 
the  uppermoft  end  of  the  village,  where  we  were  very  glad  to  find  our 
Indian  friends  could  get  no  accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that 
the  firft  ufe  they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to  give 
them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate  themfelves,  in  which  ftate 
they  would  not  fail  of  becoming  very  troublefome  companions  j  it  was 
fcarcely  dark  indeed  when  news  was  brought  us  from  a  houfe  near  the  river, 
that  they  went  to  after  we  had  difcharged  them,  that  they  were  grown 
quite  outrageous  with  the  quantity  of  fpirits  they  had  drank,  and  were 
fighting  and  cutting  each  other  in  a  moft  dreadful  manner.  They  never 
refent  the  injuries  they  receive  from  any  perfon  that  is  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, but  attribute  their  wounds  entirely  to  the  liquor,  on  which  they 
vent  their  execrations  for  all  the  mifchief  it  has  committed. 

Before  I  difmifs  the  fubjed:  entirely,  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the  carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any 
manner  degrading  to  them  %  and  after  having  received  their  due,  they  fhook 
hands  with  us,  and  parted  from  us,  not  as  from  employers  who  had  hired 
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them,  but  as  from  friends  whom  they  had  been  affifting,  'and  were  now 
forry  to  leave. 

The  village  where  we  flopped  confifted  of  about  eight  or  nine 
ftraggling  houfes  j  the  befl  built  one  among  them  was  that  in  which 
we  lodged.  It  belonged  to  a  family  from  New  England,  who  about  liX 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  this  foot,  then  covered  with  woods,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from  any  other  fettlement.  Settle- 
ments are  now  fcattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  v/hich  they  had 
to  pafs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  commodious  and  well 
built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil,  and  reputable.  It  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumftance  to  meet  with  fuch  people  amongft  the  firft  fettlers  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  in  general  they  are  men  of  a  morofe  and  favage  difpofition,  and 
the  very  outcafts  of  fociety,  who  bury  themfelves  in  the  woods,  as  if  de- 
lirous  to  fhun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  there  they  build  a  rude 
habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  juft  as  much  as 
they  find  fufficient  to  provide  their  families  with  corn  :  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns.  Thefe  people,  as  the 
fettlements  advance,  are  fucceeded  in  general  by  a  fecond  fet  of  mien,  lefs^ 
favage  than  the  firft,  who  clear  more  land,  and  do  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for  their  fabliftance.  A  third  fet  fucceed 
thefe  in  turn,  who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a  more 
improved  ftate.  The  firft  fettlers,  as  foon  as  they  have  difpofed  of  their 
miferable  dwellings  to  advantage,  im.mediately  penetrate  farther  back  into 
the  woods,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  of  abode  fuited  to  their  rude  mode 
of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who  encroach,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  are  the  occaiion  of  the  bitter 
animoiities  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  fecond  fettlers, 
likewife,  when  difplaced,  feek  for  fimilar  places  to  what  thofe  that  they 
have  left  were  when  they  firft  took  them.  I  found,  as  I  proceeded 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  man  who  had 
not  changed  his  place  of  abode  feven  or  eight  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfes  were  to  be  procured  at  this  village 
on  the  Genefee  River,  and  as  our  expedition  through  the  woods  had 
given  us  a  relifli  for  walking,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  and 
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merely  to  hire  horfes  to  carry  our  baggage ;  accordingly,  having  en- 
gaged a  pair,  and  a  boy  to  conduct  them,  we  fet  off  early  on  the 
fecond  morning  from  that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town 
of  Bath. 

The  country  between  thefe  two  places  is  mofl:  agreeably  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the  traveller  pafles  over  the  hills  which  over- 
look the  Genel'ee  River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  entertained 
with  a  variety  of  noble  and  pidurefque  views.  We  were  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  profpedl  from  a  large,  and  indeed  very  handfome 
houfe  in  its  kind,  belonging  to  a  Major  Wadfworth,  built  on  one 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genelee  River,  bordered  v/ith  .the  richeft  woods 
imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for  many  miles,  meandering  through  a 
fertile  country  ^  and  beyond  the  flats,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  appeared 
feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  rifing  up  one  behind  another  in  a  moft  fan- 
ciful manner,  the  whole  together  forming  a  moft  beautiful  landfcape. 
Here,  however,  in  the  true  American  tafl:e,  the  greateft  pains  were 
taking  to  diminifh,  and,  indeed,  to  Ihut  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
fpedl ;  every  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the 
ground  j  inflead  of  a  neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feeiiied  to  be  An- 
gularly well  difpofed,  a  wheat  field  was  laid  down  in  front  of  itj  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flope,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
houfe,  a  town  was  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  completed,  would 
efFectually  fcreen  from  the  dwelling  houfe  every  fight  of  the  river 
and  mountains.  The  -Americans,  as  I  before  obferved,  feem  to  be 
totally  dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a  fpot  of 
ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  calculated  to  enrich  the  occupier 
by  its  oroduce. 

The  Genefee  River  takes  its  name  from  a  lofty  hill  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, near  to  which  it  pafies,  called  by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a  word 
fignifying,  in  their  language,  a  grand  extenfive  profpeft. 

The  flats  bordering  upon  the  Genefee  River  are  amongd  the  richefl: 
lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  North  America,  to  the  eafi:  of  the  Ohio. 
Wheat,  as  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  will  not  grow  upon  them ; 
and  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoverifiied  by  the  fucceflive  crops 
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of  Indian  com  and  hemp  that  are  raifed  upon  them  year  after  year. 
The  great  fertility  of  thefe'  flats  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  regular  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Genefee  River,  whofe  waters  are  extremely 
muddy,  and ,  leave  no  fmall  quantity  of  flime  behind  them  before  they 
rjturn  to  their  natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfeif  into 
Lake  Ontario :  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  only  navigable  for  the  laft  forty  miles  of  its  courfe,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations ;  and  even  then  the  navigation  is 
not  uninterrupted  the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being  three 
confiderable  falls  in  the  river  about  ten  miles  above  its  mouth :  the 
greateft  of  thefe  falls  is  faid  to  be  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Genefee  River  are  flony, 
and  are  not  diflinguifhed  for  their  fertility,  but  the  valleys  are  all  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  and  abound  with  rich  timber. 

The  fummers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fo  hot  as 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  winters  are  moderate ;  it  is  feldom, 
indeed,  that  the  fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  than  fix  or 
feven  weeks ;  but  notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  and  that  the 
face  of  the  country  is  fo  much  diverflfied  with  riling  grounds,  yet  the 
whole  of  it  is  dreadfully  unhealthy;  fcarcely  a  family  efcapes  the  bane- 
ful effedls  of  the  fevers  that  rage  here  during  the  autumn  feafon.  I  was 
informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  much  fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fever  the  laft  feafon  than -during  former  years,  and  of  thefe  few 
a  very  fmall  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved  much  lefs  malignant 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  This  circumftance  led  the  inha- 
bitants to  hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it  would  be- 
come much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  many  parts 
of  the  country,  which  were  extremely  healthy  while  they  remained  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  which  alfo  proved  healthy  after  they  had  been 
generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much  otherwife  when  the  trees 
were  firft  cut  down  :  this  has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  arifing  from 
-  the  newly  cleared  lands  on  their  being  firft  expofed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  which,  whilft  the  newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furround- 
cd  by  woods,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  air  to  difpel.  The 
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unhealthinefs  of  the  country  at  prefent  does  not  deter  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  coming  to  fettle  here  every  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  Ame-- 
rica  can  boaft  of  a  more  rapid  improvement  than  the  Genefee  country 
during  the  la  ft  four  years. 

In  our  wzy  to  Batk  we  paffed  through  feveral  fmall  towns  that  had 
been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefe  the  houfes  were  comfortable  and  neatly 
built;  but  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  farmers  were  wretched  indeed; 
one  at  which  we  flopped  for  the  night,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
had  not  even  a  chimney  or  window  to  it ;  a  large  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  roof  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  both ;  the  door  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, alfo,  as  to  make  up  in  fome  meafure  for  the  want  of  a  window,  as 
it  admitted  light  on  all  fides'.  A  heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take 
place  vvhilft  v^e  were  at  this  houfe,  and  as  we  lay  ftretched  on  our  fkins  , 
befide  the  fire,  at  night,  the  fnow  was  blown,  in  no  fmall  quantities, 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  fome  of  thefe  houfes  we  got  plenty  of  venifon,  and  good  butter, 
milk,  and  bread  ;  but  at  others  we  could  get  nothing  whatfoever  to  eat. 
At  one  little  village,  confifting  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  even  fufficient  bread  and  milk  for  themfelves; 
and,^  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  meal  to  which  we  faw  them  fitting 
down  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  they  faid.  We  were  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond  this  village  before  we  could 
get  any  thing  to  fatisfy  our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I  have  mentioned,  interrupted  our  progrefs 
through  the  woods  very  confiderably  the  fubfequent  morning ;  it  all 
difappeared,  however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
third  day  from  that  on  which  we  left  the  banks  of  the  Genefee  River 
we  reached  the  place  of  our  deflination. 
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LETTER  XXXVn. 

Account  of  Bath. — Of  the  Neighbourhood, — Singular  Method  taken  to  im^ 
prove  it. -^Speculators. — Defcription  of  one^  in  a  Letter  from  an  ylme- 
rican  Farmer. — Conhorton  Creek. — View  of  the  Navigation  from  Bath 
downwards, — Leave  Bath  for  Newtown. — Embark  in  Canoes, — 
Stranded  in  the  Night. — Seek  for  Shelter  in  a  neighbouring  Houfe. — 
Di/Jiculty  of  procuring  Provifons. — Refume  our  Voyage, — Lochartf- 
hurgh, ^Defcription  of  the  eajiern  Brafzch  of  the  Sifquehannah  River. 
— French  Town. -^French  and  Americans  ill  fuited  to  each  other. — 
Wilkejharre. — Moimtains  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Country  thinly  fettled 
towards  Philadelphia. — Defcription  of  the  Witzd-Gap  in  the  Blue 
Mountains. — Summary  Account  of  the  Moravian  Settlement  at  Bethle^ 
hem.— Return  to  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  November. 

gATH  is  a  poft  town,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  wciLern  parts  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York.  Though  laid  out  only  three  years  ago,  yet 
it  already  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  and  is  increaling  very  faft. 
Amongft  the  houfes  are  feveral  flores  or  lliops  well  furnilhed  with  goods, 
and  a  tavern  that  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  Ame^ 
rica.  This  town  was  founded  by  a  gentleman  who  formerly  bore  the 
rank  of  captain  in  his  Majefty's  fervice ;  he  has  likewife  been  the 
founder  of  Williamfburgh  and  Falkner's  Town  and  indeed  to  his  exer- 
tions, joined  to  thofe  of  a  few  other  individuals,  may  be  afcribed  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  beft  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  Genefee  Country,  or  the  County  of  the  Lakes, 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  and  a  great  number  of  Imall 
lakes. 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who  founded  Bath,  &c. 
has  had  the  active  management,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  originally  to 
no  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.    The  method  he  has  taken  to  improve  this 
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property  has  been,  by  granting  land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits 
to  individuals  who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in  larger  portions 
and  on  a  fliorter  credit  to  others  who  purchafed  on  fpeculation,  the  lands 
in  both  cafes  being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafe  money; 
thus,  ihould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not 
be  a  lofer,  as  the  lands  were  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  iliould  they  hap- 
pen to  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  moil  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  he  would  be 
a  confiderable  gainer  even  by  having  them  returned  on  his  hands  j  more- 
over, if  a  poor  man,  willing  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not  money  fuffi- 
cient  to  build  a  houfe  and  to  go  on  with  the  neceflary  improvements,  he 
has  at  once  fupplied  him,  haviiig  had  a  large  capital  himfelf,  with  what 
money  he   wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own  workmen,  of 
whom  he  keeps  a  prodigious  number  employed,  to  build  a  houfe  for 
him,  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  man's  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  coft  of  the  houfe,  &c.  with  intereft.    If  the  man  lliould  be  un- 
able to  pay  at  the  appointed  time,  the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands, 
muft  revert  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  ariiing  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  farm  adjoining,  partly  improved,  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  v/hat  the  poor  man  had 
promifed  to  pay  for  it:  but  a  man  taking  up  land  in  America  in  this 
manner,  at  a  moderate  price,  cannot  fail,  if  induftrious,  of  making 
money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for  a  houfe,  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe  temptations,  not  to  be 
'met  with  elfewhere  in  the  States,  to  fettle  in  the  Genefee  County,  is  afto- 
nifhing ;  and  numbers  are  ftill  flocking  to  it  every  year,  as  not  one  third 
of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It  was  currently  reported  in  the  county, 
as  I  paifed  through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  fold  land  payable  at 
the  end  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  original  cofl  of  the  land  was  not  more  than  a  few  pence 
per  acre  ;  what  therefore  mufl  be  the  profits! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of  land  on  fuch  very  eafy 
terms  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  fpeculators  (a  fort  of  gentry  with 

which 
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which  America  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  indeed  we  found,  as  we  paffed  along,  that  every  little  town  and  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  place,  in 
confequencc,  exhibited  a  pidure  of  idlenefs  and  difiipation.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a  farmer,  though  fomewhat  ludicrous, 
does  not  give  an  inaccurate  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  in  a 
news-paper  publiflied  at  Wilkefbarre,  on  the  Sufquehannah,  and  I  give 
it  to  you  verbatim,  becaufe,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  per- 
haps carry  more  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I  could  fay  on  the  fam? 

"  To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkefbarre  Gazette. 
"  Gentlemen, 

**  It  is  painful  to  refledl,  that  fpeculation  has  raged  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
•**  late,  that  honeft  induftry,  and  all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  in  her 
**  train,  are  difcouraged  and  rendered  unfafhionable. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  too,  that  diffipation  is  fooner  introduced  in  new 
**  fettlements  than  induftry  and  economy. 

**  I  have  been  led  to  thefe  reflexions  by  converfing  with  my  fon,  who 
"  has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes  or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither 
**  been  to  the  one  or  the  other  j — in  fliort,  he  has  been  to  Bath,  the  ce- 
"  lebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  fpeculator  and  a  gentleman-; 
"  having  fpent  his  money,  fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and 
**  ague,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  horrid  diforder  which  forae 
"  call  the  terra-phobia*. 

"  We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  (in  his  ravings) 
**  but  of  the  captain  and  Billy — of  ranges — townfhips — numbers — 
**  thoufands — hundreds  —  acres — Bath  — fairs  —  races — heats — bets— 
"  purfes — filk  flockings- — fortunes — fevers — agues,  &c.  &c.  &c.  My 
"  fon  has  part  of  a  townfliip  for  fale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 

him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation.    In  fine,  it  lies  near 

•  Our  farmer  does  not  feem  to  have  well  underftood  the  import  of  this  word,  but  we  may 
readily  guefs  at  his  meaning.  / 

"  Bath, 
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Bathj  and  the  captain  himfeif  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
"  ferved  it.  It  cofi:  my  {on  but  five  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered 
*'  fix  in  half  a  minute  after  his  purchafe ;  but  he  is  pofitively  deter- 
*'  mined  to  have  eight,  befides  fome  precious  referves.  One  thing  is 
"  very  much  in  my  boy's  flivoar — he  has  fix  years  credit.  .  Another 
^  thing  is  ftill  more  fo — he  is  not  worth  a  fous,  nor  ever  will  be  at  this 
*'  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  excurfion  the  lad  worked  well,  and  was 
**  contented  at  home  on  my  farm  ;  but  now  work  is  out  of  the  queflion 
**  with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy  at  home;  thefe  golden 
"  dreams  ftill  beckon  him  back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  fays,  no  one  need 
*'  either  work  or  ftarve ;  where,  though  a  man  may  have  the  ague 

nine  months  in  the  ^ear,  he  may  confole  himfeif  in  fpending  the  other 

three  fa (hionably  at  the  races. 

"  u!^ Farmer."' 

Hansver,  OSiober  25th,  1796." 

The  town  of  Bath  ftands  on  a  plain,  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  hills 
of  a  moderate  height.  The  plain  is  almofi:  wholly  divefted  of  its  trees; 
but  the  hills  are  ftill  uncleared,  and  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance  from 
the  town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs  a  ftream  of  pure  water,  over  a 
"bed  of  gravel,  which  is  called  Conho6lon  Creek.  There  is  a  very  con- 
fid«rable  fall  in  this  creek  juft  above  the  town,  which  affords  one  of  the 
fineft  feats  for  mills  pofiible.  Extenfive  fawand  flour  mills  have  already 
been  erected  upon  it,  the  principal  faw  in  the  former  of  which  gave, 
•when  we  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred,  and  twenty  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
/uiHcient  to  cut,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  fsven  fquare  feet,  faperncial 
meafure,  of  oak  timber;  yet  the  miller  informed  us,  that  when  the  wa- 
ter was  high  it  would  cut  much  fafter. 

Conhotton  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Bath,  falls  into  Tyoga 
River,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  about  thirty  m.iles,- empties  itfelf  into  the 
e::ftern  branch  of  the  River  Sufquehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
dawn  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  Tyoga  and  Sufquehannah  rivers, 
the  whole  way  from  Bath  to  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  without  interruption; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  fufiicient  for_  canoes 
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from  Bath  downwards ;  but  owing  to  the  great  drought  that  prevailed 
through  every  part  of  the  country  this  year,  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
creek  was  found  infufficient  to  float  even  a  canoe  of  the  fmalleft  fize. 
Had  it  been  prad:icable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  from 
Bath  by  water;  but  finding  that  it  was  not,  we  once  more  fet  off  on 
foot,  and  purfued  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  v<^e  came  to 
a  fmall  village  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  Newtown,  about  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  Bath.    Here  we  found  the  ftream  tolerably  deep,, 
and  the  people  informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow  flioals, 
they  were  certain  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower  down,  there  was  fufHcient 
water  for  canoes  j  accordingly,  determined  to  be  our  own  watermen, 
being  five  in  number  including  our  fervants,  we  purchafed  a  couple  of 
canoes  from  two  farmers,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
having  lafhed  them  together,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fleady  and. 
fafe,  we  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  boldly  embarked. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  remarkably  clear  though  cold  after-' 
noon  that  we  left  the  village,  and  the  current  being  ftrong,  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  reach  before  night  a  tavern,  fituated,  as  we  were  told,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  about  fix  miles  below  Newtown.    For  the  firfi: 
two  miles  we  got  on  extremely  well ;  but  beyond  this  the  river  proving  to 
be  much  fhallawer  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  we  found  it  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  proceed.    Our  canoes  repeatedly  flrugk  upott 
the  fhoals,  and  fo  much  tiraie  was  confumed  in  fetting  them  again  free,  that 
before  we  had  accompli fhed  more  than  two  thirds  of  our  voyage  the  day 
clofed.  As  night  advanced  a  very  fenfible  change  was  obfervable  in  the 
weather  ;  a  heavy  fhower  of  hail  came  pouring  down,  and,  involved  in 
thick  darknefs,  whilfl:  the  moon  v/as  obfcured  by  a  cloud,  our  canoes 
"were  drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee  our  way,  v;e 
had  configned  them,  on  a  bank  in  the  middle  of  the  river.    In  endea- 
vouring, to  extricate  ourfelves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darknefs, 
took  a  wrong  direftion,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  fonnd 
our  canoes  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the  gravel  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
-  move  them.    Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  every  one  of 
us  to  jump  into  the  water,  and  to  put  hi&  fhoulder  to  the  canoes..  This 

we 
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we  accordingly  did,  -and  having  previoufly  unlaflied,  in  order  to  fen- 
der theivi  more  manageable,  we  in  a  Ihort  time  contrived  to  haul 
one  of  them  into  deep  water ;  here,  hov/ever,  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
was  fo  great,  that  notwithflanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
the  canoe  was  forcibly  fwept  away  from  us,  and  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
it  fafi:  we  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  it  nearly  filled  with  water. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  of  our  canoes,  and  of  a  great  part  of  our  bag- 
gage in  it,  which,  for  ought  we  knev.%  was  irrecoverably  lofl,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  more  cautioufly  with  the  remaining  one;  having 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  bank,  we  carried  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
canoe  on  our  fhoulders  to  the  (hore,  which  was  about  forty  yards  diflahtj 
no  very  eafy  or  agreeable  tafk,  as  the  water  reached  up  to  our  waiftsj 
and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  with  the  utmofl  difficulty  we 
could  keep  our  feet.    The  canoe  being  emptied,  we  brought  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  guefs,  to  the  fpot  where  the  other  one  had  been  fwept  2LWs.y 
from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then  getting  into  it  with  a  paddle,  we 
committed  it,  purfuant  to  his  deiire,  to  the  flream,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus  we  fliould  be  able  to  re- 
cover both  it  and  the  things  which  it  contained.    In  a  few  feconds  the 
flream  carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  fight,  for  the  moon  fhone  but  faintly 
through  the  clouds,  and  being  all  of  us  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
river,  we  could  not  but  feel  fome  concern  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  our 
companion.    Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed,  we  had  the 
fatisfadion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a  diftance,  and  having  made  the  befb 
qf  our  way  along  the  fhore  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  proceed-, 
ed,  we  bad  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  that  he  had  been  carried  in  fafety  clofe 
befide  the  canoe  which  ,had  been  lofl:  j  we  were  not  a  little  pleafsd  alfo 
at  finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  though  well 
foaked  in  water  J  but  fuch  of  our  clothes  as  we  had  taken  off  prepara-? 
tory  to  going  into  the  water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  now,  that  in  a  few  minutes  our  portmanteaus, 
^nd  fuch  of  our  garments  as  had  been  wetted,  were  covered  with  a  coat 
of  ice,  ,and  our  limbs  were  quite  benumbed,  in  confequence  of  ou-r  hav>- 
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ing  waded  fo  often  through  the  river.  Defirous,  however,  as  we  were 
to  get  to  a  houfe,  we  determined,  in  the  firll  inftance,  to  difpofe  of  our 
baggage  in  a  fafe  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.  A  deep  hollow  that 
appeared  under  forne  fallen  trees  feemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  ftowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves,  we  advanced  for- 
ward. There  were  no  traces  whatfoever  of  a  path  in  the  woods  where 
we  landed,  and  for  upwards  of  a  mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through 
the  bullies  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  but  at  the  end  of  that  dif- 
tance,  v/e  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a  (hort  time  brought  us  to  a  miferable 
little  log  houfe.  At  this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoever  was  to 
be  had,  but  we  were  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path  through  the 
woods  for  about  a  mile  farther,  we  fliould  come  to  a  waggon  road,, 
upon  which  we  fliould  find  another  houfe,  where  probably  we  might 
gain  admittance.  We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the  dire£tions  we 
had  received  ;  we  readily  gained  admittance  into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an 
immenfe  wood  fire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  foon  rnade  us 
amends  for  what  we  had  fuffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
The  coldnefs  of  the  air,  together  with  the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone 
through  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  had  by  this  time  given  a  keen  edge 
to  our  appetites  ;  no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed  ourfelves  than  we 
began  to  make  enquiries  about  what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger  j  but  had  we  afked  for  a  fheep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inn  in 
England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I  verily  believe,  have  been 
more  amazed  than  was  cur  American  landlord  at  thefe  enquiries : 
**  The  women  were  in  bed" — "  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  keys"— 
"  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  the  pantry" — Provifions 
*'  were  very  fcarce  in  the  country" — *'  If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not 
be  enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning"— -Such  were  his  anfvvers  to  us^ 
However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely,  and  gave  him  fuch*  a  pitiable  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  fufferings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved  j  the  keys  were 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger  of  five  hungry  yotmg 
men,  two  little  flour  cakes,  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  each,  and 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.  He  vowed  he 
could  give  us  nothing  more  j  his  wife  would  never  pardon  him  if  he 
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did  not  leave  enough  for  th^ir  breakfafcs  in  the  morning  j  obliged 
therefore  to  remain  latisfied,  we  eat  our  little  pittance,  and  then  laid 
ourfelves  down  to  reft  on  our  iklnSy  which  we  had  brought  with  us  on 
our  ihoulders. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really  made  an  accurate 
report  of  the  ftate  of  his  pantry.    There  was  barely  enough  in  it  for  the 
family,  and  unable  to  get  a  fingle  mor/el  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the  little 
houfe  where  we  had  firfl  flopped  the  preceding  night,  which  was  th;e 
only  one  within  two  or  three  miles,  there  booing  to  find  the  inhabitants 
better  provided  for:  not  a  bit  of  bread. however ^wa^  to  be  had  here; 
but  the  woman  of  the  houfe  told  us,  that  ^fhe  had  fome  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  that  if  we  could  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  {he  would  bake  a 
loaf  for  us.    This  was  moft  grateful  intelligence :  we  only  begged  of 
her  to  make,  it  large  enough,  and  then  fet  olf  .to,fcarcI-i  in  ,the  interiErtfor 
our  canoes  and  baggage.    At  feveral  other  places,  in  going  dowrs  the 
Sufquehannah,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  fcarcity  of  provifions  with 
what  we. did  in  this  neighbourhood. ,  Qne  morning  in  particular,  after 
having  proceeded  for  about  fdur  or  five  miles  in  ptir  canoe,  we  flopped  to 
breakfaf}:;  but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  -be  had  at  the  firfl;  houfe  we 
went  to,  except  a  few  p<)tatoes  that,  were  roafling  before  the  fire. 
The  people  very  cheerfully  gave  us  two  or  three,  and  told  us  at  the 
fame,  time,  that  if  we  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  we  fhol  d.ipoft  probably  find  better  fare:  we  did  fo;  l^ut  here 
the  inhabitants  were  ftill  more  defbitute.    On  afking  them  where  we 
fhould  be  likely  to  get  any  thing  to  eat,  an  old  woman  anfv/ered,  that  if 
we  went  to  a  village  about  four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  we  fliould 
iind  a  houfe,  flie  believedj,  where  "  they  did  keep  viciuals^''  an  expreffion  . 
fo  remarkable  that  I  could  not- help  noting  it  dov/n  immediately.  We 
reached  this  houfe,  and  finding  it  well  ftocked  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  took  care  to  provide  ourfelves,  not  only  v/ith  what  we  wanted 
for  immediate  ufe,  but  alfo.  with  what  v^e  might  want  on  a  future  oc- 
cafion,  in  cafe  we  came  to  any  place  equally  defiitute  of  provifions  as 
thofe  which  we  had  before  flopped  atj  a  precaution  that  was  far  from 
proving  unneceilary. 

But 
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But  to  return.  We  found  our  canoes  and  baggage  juft  as  we  had  left 
them,  and  having  embarked  once  more,  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way 
down  to  the  houfe  where  we  had  befpoke  breakfaft,  which  ftood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  people  here  were  extremely  civil ;  they  affilled 
us  in  making  frefli  paddles  in  lieu  of  thofe  which  we  had  loft  the  night 
before;  and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  them  above  what  they  afked  us 
for  our  breakfafts  they  were  very  thankful,  a  moft  unufual  circum* 
fiance  in  the  United  States. 

After  breakfaft  we  purfued  our  way  for  about  feven  miles  down  the 
Tiver,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  diftance  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  the 
water  more  than  a  dozen  different  times,  I  believe,  to  drag  the  canoes 
over  the  fhoals;  in  fhort,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  a  houfe  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  fo  completely  difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  we  did  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  condud;  our  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Tyoga  River,  where  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  water  would  be  found  deeper,  we  fhould 
certainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  The  men  fet  out  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  we  proceeded  fome  time  afterwards  on  foot  along 
the  banks,  but  fo  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached  Tyoga 
Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a  fmall  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
feveral  hours  before  them. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difappolntment,  that  the 
Sufquchannah,  although  generally  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as  the  Tyoga 
River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  rapids,  there  was 
fcarcely  fufficient  water  to  float  a  canoe  over  the  fliarp  rocks  with  which 
the  bed  of  the  river  abounds ;  in  fine,  we  were  informed  that  the  chan* 
nel  was  now  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  that  no  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  river  could  attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifk  j 
we  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongft  the  watermen  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a  man  that  was  perfecftly  well  acquainted 
with  it  I  and  having  exchanged  our  two  canoe?,  purfuant  to  his  advice, 
for  one  of  a  very  large  fize,  capable  of  holding  us  all  conveniently,  we 
jenewed  our  voyage, 
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From  Lochartzburgh  to  Wilkefbarre,  or  Wyoming,  fituated  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah,  the  diftance  is  about  ninety  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  current  of  courfe  ftrong,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  in  the  fall  and  fpring,  of  the  year,  you  may  go  down  the  whole 
of  this  diftance  in  one  day  j  but  owing  to  the  lownefs  of  the  water  we 
were  no  lefs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  though  we  made  the 
utmofl;  expedition  poffible.  In  many  parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  we  found 
the  current  very  rapid ;  at  the  Falls  of  Wyaluiing,  for  inftance,  we  were, 
carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  in- 
other  places,  where  the  river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  percep- 
tible in  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  with  paddles.  The 
bed  of  the  river  abounds  with  rock  and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  fo 
tranfparent,  that  in  many  parts,  where  it  mufi:  have  been  at  leafl  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  fmalleft  pebble  was  diflinguiiliable  at  the  bottom.  The 
width  of  the  river  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely. 
any  ftream  in  America  has  a  more  irregular  courfe ;  in  feme  places  it 
runs  in  a  direction  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  it  does  in  others.  The 
country  through  which  this  (the  eadern)  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah. 
pafles,  is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged  ;  indeed,  from  Lochartzburgh 
till  within  a  fhort  diftance  of  Wilkefbarre,  if  is  bounded  the  entire  way 
by  fleep  mountains  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  fides  of  the  fame  part  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept it  be  at  places  where  the  river  takes  a  very  fudden  bend^  but 
wherever  you  perceive  a  range  of  mountains  on  one  fide,  you  are  fure 
to  find  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  oppofite  one  ;  fcarcely  in  any  part  do 
the  mountains  extend  for  more  than  one  mile  together  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  river,  and  in  many  inflances,  during  the  courfe  of  one  mile,  you 
will  perceive  more  than  a  dozen  different  changes  of  the  mountains  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  this  defcription 
of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  that  the  fcenery  along  it  mufl 
be  very  fine  and,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  no  river  in  America  that 
abounds  with  fuch  a  variety  and  number  of  pi61;urefque  views.  At 
every  bend  the  profped:  varies,  and  there  is  fcarcely  a  fpot  between 
Lochartzburg  and  Wilkefbarre  where  the  painter  would  not  find  a 
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fa bjed;  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains,  covered  with  hold 
rocks  and  woods,  a^rd  the  fineft  foreground  imaginable;  the  plains, 
adorned  with  cultivated  fields  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by  the^ 
noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a  glimpfe  here  and  there,  fill  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  landfcapej  and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  ai;  a  diflancc, 
terminate 'the  view  in  tlie  moft  pleafmg  manner. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  abounds  with  deer, 
and  as  we  pafled  down  we  met  v/ith  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country* 
people  engaged  in  driving  thefe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being  pur-' 
fifed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  immediately  make  for  the  river, 
where  men  being  concealed  in  bufhes  placed  on  the  ftrand,  at  the  part  to 
^X'hich  it  is  expected  they  will  come  down,  take  the  opportunity  of 
fhooting  them  as  ioon  as  they  enter  the  water.  Should  the  deer  not 
happen  to  come  near  thefe  ambufhes,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in 
canoes:  it  feldom  happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once  takeii 
to  the  water. 

■  Very  fine  fi£h  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  ri- 
ver is  much  frequented  by  Wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvafs  ba^k 
duck.  •  ~ 

The  whole  .way  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkefbarre  are  fet<^ 
tlements  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no  great  diftance  from  each 
Other;,  there  are  alfo  feveral  fmiall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
^'rincipa'l  one  is  French  Town,  fituated  within  a  ^fhort  diftance  of 
tht  Fall^s  of  Wyalu-fing,  on-the  weft-em  fide  of  the  liter.  This  town 
was  kid  oat  at  tl^e  expence  of  feveral  philanthropic  perfens  in  Penn-fyl- 
vania,  who  entered  into  a  fubfcription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  the  unfortunate  -Fren^:h  emigra-nts'  who  fied  to  America.  The 
tovvn  contains  about  fifty  .  log 'htiufes ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
a  confiderable  track  of  land'  has  been  ' purchafed  adjoining  to  it,  which 
has  been  divided  into  Tarm^.  '  The  French- fettled  li«re  feem,  however, 
to  have  no  great  inclinafioii  or  ability  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  let  their 'lands  at  a  feiall  yearly 'rerit  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  amufe  themfelves  with  driving  dieer',  fifliing,  and  fowl- 
ing; they  live  entirely  to  themfelves;  they  hate  the  Americans,  and 
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the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  hate  and  accufe  them  of  being 
an  idle  diffipated  fet.  The  manners  of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  different 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  agree. 

Wilkefbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town  of  Luzerne  county. 
Jt  is  fituated  on  a  plain,  bounded  on  one  lide  by  the  Sufquehannah,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  contaias  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wooden  dwelling  houfes,  a  church,  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  It 
was  here  that  the  dreadful  maffacre  was  committed,  during  the  American 
war,  by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  colonel  Butler,  which  is  re- 
corded in  mod  of  the  hiftories  of  the  war,  and  which  will  for  ever  re- 
main a  blot  on  the  Englifh  annals.  Several  of  the  houfes  in  which  the 
unfortunate  vidims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  on  being  refufed  all 
quarter,  are  ftill  ftanding,  perforated  in  every  part  with  balls  •  the  re- 
mains of  others  that  were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  the 
inhabitants  will  on  no  account  /uffer  them  to  be  repaired.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  equally  tenacious  of '  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  our  intention  at  firft  to  have  proceeded  down  the  river  from 
hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or.  Harrifburgh  j  but  the  weather  being  now  Co 
cold  as  to  render  a  water  conveyance,  efpecially  a  canoe,  where  you  are 
always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  difagreeable,  we  determined  to 
crofs  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about 
fixty-  five  miles  to  the  fbuth-eaft  of  Wilkeft)arre ;  we  accordingly 
hired  horfes,  as  we  had  done  on  a  former  occafion,  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  proceeded  ourfelves  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
after  that  on  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and  before  evening 
crofted  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Wilkefbarre, 
Thefe  mountains,  which  are  extremely  rugged  and  ftony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coal ;  for  the  manufacture  of  the  former  feveral  forges 
have  been  eftablifhed,  but  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  coal^  there  being  plenty 
of  wood  as  yet  in  the  country,  which  is  efteemed  much  more  agreeable 
fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  you  have  a  very  grand  view  of  the  plain 
below,  on  which  ftands  the  town  of  Wilkefbarre,  and  of  the  river  Suf- 
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quehannah,  which  may  be  traced  above  the  town,  winding  amidft  the  hills 
for  a  great  number  of  miles. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  is  extremely  rough,  and  but 
very  thinly  fettled,  of  courfe  ftill  much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the 
few  houfes  fcattered  through  it,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which  I  before  pafTed 
through.  At  every  houfe  where  we  ftopped  we  found  abundance  of  good 
bread,  butter,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  venifonj  and  indeed  we  fared 
fumptuoufly  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we  had  done  for  many  weeks 
preceding. 

The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  conflfted  almofl  wholly  of 
hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine  fpecies,  and  grow  only  on  poor 
ground.  Many  of  them  were  of  an  unufually  large  fize,  and  their  tops 
fo  clofely  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered  into  the  depth 
of  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  fky  in  but  very  few  places.  The  brufh- 
yvood  under  thefe  trees,  different  from  what  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,  con- 
fifted  for  the  moft  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the  kalmia  laurel,  whofe 
deep  green  ferved  to  render  the  gloom  of  the  woods  flill  more  fo- 
lemn  ;  indeed  they  feemed  completely  to  anfwer  the  defcription  given 
by  the  poets  of  the  facred  groves;  and  it  were  impoffible  to  enter  them 
without  being  ftruck  with  awe. 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethlehem,  in  going  thither 
from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the  ridge  of  Blue  Mountains  at  what  is 
called  the  Wind  Gap;  how  it  received  that  name  I  never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a  tremendoufly  wild  and 
rugged  fcene.  The  road  does  not  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but 
^ilong  the  edge  of  the  fouth  mountain,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the  right,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  broken  rocks  and 
trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look  down  a  fteep  precipice.  The  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  faid  (for  we  did 
not  defcend  into  it)  of  having  been  wafhed  by  water  for  ages ;  and  from 
hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  muft  have  been  the  original 
channel  of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  pafTes  through  the  ridge,  at  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  weft.    Whether  this  were  the  cafe 
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©r  not  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  at  this  day;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  country  on  each  fiide  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter,  in  confequence  of  fome  vafi;  inun- 
dation. 

On  the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  muchlefs  rugged 
than  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  it  is  more  cleared  and  much  more 
thickly  fettled :  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  moft  part  of  German  ex- 
tradiion. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fettlement,  in  North  America,  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, or  United  Brethren.  It  is  moft  agreeably  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Leheigh,  which  falls  into  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  other  by  a  creek,  which  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and 
affords  excellent  feats  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  flrong  built  ftone  dwelling 
houfes  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpa- 
cious  buildings,  and  are  appropriated  refpeftively  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and 
of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  different  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and 
the  inmates  of  each  are  fubje<5t  to  a  difcipline  approaching  fomewhat 
to  that  of  a  monaftic  inftitution.  They  eat  together  in  a  refeftory ;  they 
fleep  in  dormitories  j  they  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel  of  the  houfe;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
day;  and  they  have  ftated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation.  They 
are  not  fubjedled,  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement; 
but  they  feldom,  notwithfiianding,  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks 
and  gardens,  except  it  be  occafionally  to  vifit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celibacy,  yet  think  it  highly 
meritorious,  and  the  young  perfons  of  different  fexes  have  but  very  little 
intercourfe  with  each  other;  they  never  enter  each  other's  houfes,  and 
at  church  they  are  obliged  to  fit  feparate  ;  it  is  only  in  confequence  of 
his  having  feen  her  at  a  diffance,  perhaps,  that  a  batchelor  is  induced  to 
p.ropofe  for  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  offer 
his  propofals  in  perfon  to  the  objedl  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through 
the  medium  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  female  houfe.    If  from-the  re- 
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port  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it  appears  to  the  fuperin- 
tendant  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  (he  then  acquaints  her  pro- 
tegee with  the  offer,  and  fl)ould  fhe  confent,  they  are  married  imme-' 
diately,  but  if  fhe  do  not,  the  fuperintendant  feledls  another  female 
from  the  houfe,  whom  fhe  imagines  would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man, 
and  on  his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hafty  as  thefe 
marriages  are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappiaefs  ; 
for  being  taught  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  keep  thofe  paffions  un- 
der controul,  which  occafion  fo  m^jch  mifchief  amongft  the  mafs  of 
mankind;  being  inured  to  regular  habits  of  induftry,  and  to  a  quiet 
fober  life  ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlements  out 
of  the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  perfons  are  expofed  to  who 
launch  forth  into  the  bufy  world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude^ 
the  parties  meet  with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeftic 
repofe. 

Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's  houfes  there 
are  boarding  fchools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  direction  of  proper 
teachers,  which  ar«  alfo  infpe£ted  by  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the 
fociety.  Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of 
Moravians  are  fent  to  them,  but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a 
different  perfuafion,  refident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbouring  States.  The  boys  are  inftrudted  in  the  Latin^  Ger^ 
man,  French,  and  Englifh  languages  arithmetic,  mufic,  drawing,  &c. : 
the  girls  are  likewife  inftru(3:ed  in  thefe  different  languages  and  fciences,. 
and,  in  fliort^  in  every  thing  that  is  ufually  taught  at  a  female  boarding 
fchool,  except  dancing.  When  of  a  fufficient  age  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  the  young  women  of  the  fociety  are  admitted  into  the  houfe 
defllned  for  their  accommodation,  v/here  embroidery,  fine  needle-work, 
carding,  fpinning,  knitting,  &c.  &c.  and  other  works  fuitable  to  fe- 
males, are  carried  on.  A  feparate  room  is  allotted  for  every  difierent 
bufincfs,  and  a  female,  fomewhat  older  than  the  reft,  prefides  in  it,  to  in- 
fpedt  the  work,  and  preferve  regularity.  Perfons  are  appointed  to 
difpofe  of  the  feveral  articles  manufactured  in  the  houfe,  and  the  money 
which  they  produce  is  diftributed  amongfl  the  individuals  engaged  in 
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manufadluring  them,  who,  after  paying  a  certain  fum  towards  the  main- 
tcn-cince  of  the  houfe,  and  a  certain  fum  befides  into  the  pubhc  fund  of 
the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themfelves. 

After  the  boys  have  finiflied  their  fchool  education,  they  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  bufinefs  which  accords  mofl  with  their  inclination.  Should 
this  be  a  bulinefs  or  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  young  men's  houfe, 
they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the  houfe  of  an  individual  in 
the  town,  they  only  board  and  lodge  at  the  young  men's  houfe.  If  they 
are  inciined  to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the  care  of 
one  bf  the  farmers  of  the  fociety.  The  young  men  fubfcribe  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  houfe,  and  to  the  public  fund,  jaft  as  the  youBg  women  do; 
the  widows  do  the  fame;  and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewife 
contributes  a  fmall  fum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  fkirts  the  town,  there  is  a  flour  mill,  a 
faw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  bark  and  dye  fluff, 
a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yard ;  and  on  the  Leleigh  River  an  extenfive 
brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufadiured.  Thefe  mills, 
-&c.:  belong  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and  the  profits  ariling  from  them,  the 
perfons  feverally  employed  in  condudling  them  being  firfl  handfomely  re- 
warded for  their  fervices,  are  paid  into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  fome 
miles  round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewife  belong  to 
the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them 
are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ariiing  from  the  mills,  the 
perfons  employed  in  managing  the  farms,  and  attending  to  the  tavern,, 
being  nothing  more  than  ftewards  or  agents  of  the  fociety.  The  fund 
thus  raifed  is  employed  in  relieving  the  diftreffed  brethren  of  the  fociety 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  fettlements,  and  in  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  millions  fox  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the 
gofpel  amongll  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  audit  is  the  neatefl  and 
befl  conducted  one,  without  exception,  that  I  ever  met  with  in  any  part 
of  America.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on  arriving  at  it,, 
our  wi£h  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he  immediately  difpatched 
a  mefTenger  for  one  of  the  elders,  ajid  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,, 

brother 
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brother  Thomas,  a  lively  frefh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room  :  he  was  dreffed  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and  waift- 
coat,  brown  cord eroy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ;  there  was  good- 
nefs  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were  fo  open  and  un- 
conftrained,  that  it  was  impoffible  not  to  become  familiar  with  him  at 
once.  When  we  were  ready  to  fally  forth,  he  placed  himfelf  between 
two  of  us,  and  teaning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he 
conducted  us  firfl:  to  the  young  women's  houfe.  Here  we  were  (hewn 
into  a  neat  parlour,  whilft  brother  Thomas  went  to  afk  permiffion  for  us 
to  fee  the  houfe.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fuperintendant  herfelf  came ; 
brother  Thomas  introduced  her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both 
we  vidted  the  different  apartments. 

The  houfe  is  extenfive,  and  the  palTages  and  flair-cafes  .  are  commo- 
dious and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  fmall,  and  to  fuch  a  pitch  were 
they  heated  by  ftoves,  that  on  entering  into  them  at  firft  we  could  fcarce- 
!y  breathe.  The  floves,  which  they  ufe,  are  buik  in  the  German  ftyle. 
The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a  large  box  or.  cafe  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conduded,  through  flues,  into  fimilar  large 
cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by  which  means  every  part 
is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen  females  or  more,  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en- 
trance of  ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  leaft;  they  went 
on  with  their  work,  and  except  the  infpedrefs,  who  neveir.  failed  politely 
to  rife  and  fpeak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our 
being  in  the  room. 

The  drefs  of  the  fifterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is  very  nearly 
fo.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  fluff  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  clofe 
tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak  in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a 
piece  of  riband.  Pink  ribands  are  faid  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  thofc 
who  are  inclined  to  marry;  however,  I  obferved  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  wore  them,  not  excepting  thofe  whofe  age  and  features  feemed 
to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of 
Hymen. 

The 
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The  dormitory  of  the  female  houfe  is  a  very  fpacious  apartment  in  the 
upper  ftory,  which  is  aired  by  a  large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  con- 
tains about  fifty  boarded  beds  without  teflers,  each  calculated  to  hold 
one  perfon.  They  fleep  here  during  winter  time  in  the  German  ftyle, 
between  two  feather  beds,  to  which  the  fheets  and  blankets  are  flitched 
;  in  fumm.er  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit  even  of  a  fingle 
blaiiket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  different  apartments  of  the  female 
houfe,  we  were  conduced  by  the  fuperintendant  into  a  fort  of  fliop, 
where  different  little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufadured  by  the  fifter- 
hood,  are  laid  out  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  is  always  expeded  chat 
flrangers  vifiting  the  houfe  will  lay  out  fome  trifling  fum  here  5  and  this 
is  the  only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  expeds  for  the 
trouble  of  conducing  a  ftranger  throughout  every  part  of  ths  town. 

The  houfe  of  the  fifferhood  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  utmoft  neatnefs 
and  regularity,  as  do  likewife  the  young  men's  and  the  widows  houfes; 
and  indeed  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe  throughout  the 
town.  The  mills,  brewery,  &c.  which  are  built  on  the  moft  approved 
plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very  neatell  order. 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  iLewn  us  the  different  public  buildings 
and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  married 
men,  that  were  mofi:  diftinguifhed  for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  at  the  houfe  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained 
with  very  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip.  This  cabinet  maker  brought 
us  a  book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own  performances, 
which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  perfon  in  his  fituaticn  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  manufadures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem  conlifl;  of  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worfted  caps  and  ffockings,  gloves, 
fhoes,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  hardware,  &c.  &c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  ffone,  adorned  with  pidures  from 
facred  hiftory.  It  is  furni£hed  with  a  tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the 
chapels  of  the  young  men's  and  young  women's  houfes ;  they  accom- 
pany 
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pany  their  hymns,  befides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes,  6cc.  The 
whole  fociety  attends  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
fociety  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his  funeral,  which  is  con- 
duced with  great  folemnity,  though  with  little  pomp :  they  never  go 
into  mourning  for  their  departed  friends. 

Every  houfe  in  the  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
water  from  a  fpring,  which  is  forced  through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic machine  worked  by  water,  and  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  in  every 
room.  The  machine  is  very  iimple,  and  would  eafiiy  raife  the  water  of 
the  fpring,  if  neceffary,  feveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpring  from  whence  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  ftands 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a  large  ftone  houfe  with 
very  thick  walls,  is  erefted.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  common  in  Ame- 
rica ;  they  are  called  fpring  houfes  and  are  built  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  meat,  milk,  butter,  &c.  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  This  fpring 
houfe  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town ;  a  Ihelf  or  board 
in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is  no  watch  placed  over 
it,  and  the  door  be  only  fecured  by  a  latch,  yet  every  perfon  is  certain 
of  finding,  when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk, 
&c.  exadlly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  ftudy  to  render  their  conduct  ftridtly  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  very  different  notions,  not- 
withftanding,  are,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  entertained  refpeding  fome 
of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  perfon,  however,  that  has  vifited 
their  fettlements  muft  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduit  is  truly 
excellent,  and  is  fuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopted,  make  men  happy 
in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like  members  of  one  large  family  j 
the  moft  perfect  harmony  fubfifts  between  them,  and  they  feem  to  have 
but  one  wiQi  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind  j  but  nothing  of 
that  ftifFnefs,  or  of  that  affedted  Angularity,  or  pride,  as  I  will  call 
it,  prevalent  amongft  the  Quakers,  is  obfervable  in  their  manners. 

Wherever  their  fociety  has  extended  itfelf  in  America,  the  moft  happy 
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confequences  have  refulted  from  it,;  good  order  and  regularity  have 
become  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  arts  and  manufadures  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bethlehem  flands,  be- 
longs to  the  fociety,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a  confiderable  way  round  the 
town,  the  Moravians  here  are  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders,  bun 
any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their  line  of  conduft  will  be  received 
into  their  fociety  with  readinefs  and  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greateft  delight  in  fhewing  us  their  town,  and  every  thing,  belonging 
to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented  much  that  we  could  not  ftay  longer  with 
them,  to  fee  ftill  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

They  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of  houfes  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  increafe  of  people,  they  fend  them  off 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a  new  fettlement.  Since 
Bethlehem  was  founded,  they  have  eftablifiied  two  other  towns  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  thefe  flands  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming  down  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  you  pafs  through  it  j  it  is  about  half  the  fize  of 
Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the  fame  plan.  Letitz  is  fituated  at  a 
didance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Lancafter. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  mofl  pleafmgly  di- 
verlified  with  riling  grounds ;  the  foil  is  rich,  and  better  cultivated 
than  any  part  of  America  I  before  faw.  Until  within  a  fsw  years 
paft  this  neighbourhood  has  been  diftinguifhed  for  the  falubrity  of  its 
climate,  but  fevers,  chiefly  bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increafed  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but.  in  many 
other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  which  have  been  long  fettled.  During  the 
lafl:  autumn,  more  people  fuffered  from  ficknefs  in  the  well  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  than  had  ever  been  remembered.  Various  reafons 
have  been  aligned  for  this  increafe  of  fevers  in  Pennfylvania,  but  it 
appears  moft  probably  to  be  owing  to  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  that 
have  fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unprecedented  mildnefs  of  the 
v/inters. 

3  N  Bethlehem 
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Bethlehem  is  vifited  during  fummer  time  by  great  numbers  of  peopfe 
from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  ar€  led  thither  by  curiofity  or 
pleafure  j  and  regularly,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  a  public 
ftage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadelphia.  We  engaged  this  car- 
riage to  ourfelves,  and  early  on  the  fecond  day  from  that  on  which  we 
quitted  Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of,  fomewhat 
more  than,  five  months. 
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Leave  Thiladelphia, — Arrive  at  New  York, — Vifit  Lojig  IJlaiid. — Dread- 
ful havoc  by  the  Tclloiv  Fever.'-'Dutch  Inhabitants  fufpicious  of  Stran- 
gers,'— Excellent  Farmers, — Number  of  Inhabitants, — Culture  of  Corn, 
— Immenfe  ^.antities  of  Groufe  and  Deer, — Laws  to  protedl  them. — In- 
creafe  of  the  fame. — Decreafe  of  Beavers, — New  Tork  agreeable  to  Stran- 
gers.— Conclufion. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,  January  1797. 

AFTER  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
arrange  fome  matters  preparatory  to  my  taking  a  final  leave  of 
that  city,  I  fet  out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  December 
had  now  arrived  ;  confiderable  quantities  of  fnow  had  fallen ;  and  the 
keen  winds  from  the  north-weft  had  already  fpread  a  thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whofe  majeftic  ftream  is  always  the  laft  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  feel  tlie  chilly  touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ice 
however,  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a  ftage  car- 
riage,  neither  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  j  fo  that  when  we  reach- 
ed the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it  is  ufual  to  crofs  in  going  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
fhivering  before  the  bitter  blafts,  until  a  paffage  was  opened  for  the  boat, 
which  was  to  convey  us  and  our  vehicle  to  the  oppofite  fide.  The  crof- 
fing  of  the  Delaware  at  this  place  with  a  wheel  carriage,  even  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fafficiently  thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a 
matter  of  confiderable  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travellers,  owing  to 
the  large  irregular  maffes  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the  froft  firft  fets 
in,  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  current,  which  breaking  away  the  flender 
flakes  of  ice  from  the  edges  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  in 
layers  over  each  other  j  it  is  only  at  this  ragged  part,  that  a  wheel  car- 
riage can  fafely  pafs  down  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  a  fleigh  or  fledge  is  by  far 
the  moft  commodious  fort  of  carriage  to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the 
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paffengers  it  contains  are  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatfoever  from 
an  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may  proceed  much  fafter  and 
eafier  in  it  than  in  a  carriage  on  wheels ;  having  faid  then  that  there 
was  fnow  on  the  ground,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  fubjed:  of  wonder  to  you, 
that  we  had  not  one  of  thefe  fafe  and  agreeable  carriages  to  take  us  to 
New  York;  if  fo,  I  muft  inform  you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in 
the  middle  ftites  fetS' out  on  a  long  journey  in  a  fleigh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  as  unexpefted  thaws  at  this  period  now  take  place 
very  commonly,  and  fo  rapid  are  they,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  morning 
the  fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappears  j  a  ferious  objedt  of  confideration 

■  in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  your 
fleigh,  other  carriages  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.    In  the 

■  prefent  inftance,  notwithftanding  the  intenfe  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
appearances  there  were  of  its  long  continuance,  yet  I  had  not  been  eight 
and  forty  hours  at  New  York  when  every  veftige  of  froft  was  gone,  and 
the  air  became  as  mild  as  in  the  month  of  September. 

This  fudden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
feeing,  to  much  greater  advantage  than  might  have  been  expecfted  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  parts  of  New  York  and  Long  Iflands,  which  the 
fhortnefs  of  my  flay  in  this  neighbourhood  had  not  permitted  me  to  viiit 
in  the  fummer.  After  leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
fiands  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  former. of  thefe  two  iflands,  but 
little  is  to  be  m.et  with  that  deferves  attention;  the  foil,  indeed,  is  fertile, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  unpleafingly  diverlified  with  rifing 
grounds  j  but  there  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the  views  which  it  affords, 
nor  did  I  obferve  one  of  the  numerous  feats,  with  which  it  is  overfpread, 
that  was  diftinguifhed  either  for  its  elegant  neatnefs  or  the  delightfulnefs 
of  its  fituation  ;  none  of  them  will  bear  any  comparifon  with  the  charm- 
ing little  villas  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

On.  Long  Ifland  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a  pidure-fque  point  of 
view,  to  interefl  the  traveller.  On  the  weftcrn  fide,  in  particular,  bor- 
dering upon  the  Narrows,  or  that  contradled  channel  between  the 

iflands. 
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iflands,  through  which  veffels  pafs  in  failing  to  New  York  from  the  At- 
lantic, the  country  is  really  romantic.  The  ground  here  is  very  much 
broken,  and  nnmberlefs  large  malTes  of  wood  ftill  remain  ftandinp-, 
through  the  viftas  in  which  you  occafionally  catch  the  mod  delightful 
profpedis  of  the  diftant  hills  on  Staten  Ifland  and  the  New  Jerfey  (hore, 
and  of  the  water,  which  is  conflantly  enlivened  by  velTels  failing  to 
and  fro. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the ^coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, a  country  houfe  is  not  merely  defirable  as  a  place  of  retirement  from 
noife  and  buftle,  where  the  owner  rnay  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  rural  fcenes,  at  a  feafon  when  nature  is  attired  in  her  mofb 
pleafmg  garb,  but  alfo  as  a  fafe  retreat  from  the  dreadful  maladies  which 
of  late  years  have  never  failed  to  rage  with  more  or  lefs  virulence  in 
thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Philadelphia  the  yellow 
fever  committed  fuch  dreadful  havoc,  fparing  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor,  the  young  nor  the  aged,  who  had  the  confidence  to  remain  in  the 
■city,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely  a  lingle  inftance  occurred  of  any 
one  of  thofe  failing  a  victim  to  its  baneful  influence,  v/ho  lived  but  one 
niile  removed  from  town,  where  was  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  who 
at  the  fame  time  ftudiouily  avoided  all  communication  with  the  iick,  or 
with  thofe  who  had  vifited  them  j  .every  perfon  therefore  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Baltimore,  &c.  who  is  fufficiently  wealthy  to  afford 
it,  has  his  country  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  refpeClive 
places,  to  which  he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year ; 
but  this  delightful  part  of  Long  Iiland,  of  which  I  have  been  Ipeaking, 
though  it  affords  fuch  a  number  of  charming  (ituations  for  little  villas,  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be  a  convenient  place 
of  retreat  to  men  fo  deeply  engaged  in  commercial  purfuits  as  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  it  remains  almoft 
deftitute  of  hbufes ;  whilft  another  part  of  the  ifland,  more  conveniently 
lituated,  is  crowded  with  them,  although  the  face  of  the  country  is  here 
fiat  and  fandy,  devoid  of  trees,  and  wholly  uninterefting. 

The 
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The  permanent  refidents  on  Long  Ifland  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion, and  they  feem  to  have  inherited  all  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  co- 
vetoufnefs  of  their  anceflors.  It  is  a  common  faying  in  New  York, 
that  a  Long  Ifland  man  will  conceal  himfelf  in  his  houfe  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fl;ranger ;  and  really  the  numberlefs  inflances  of  fhynefs  I 
met  with  in  the  inhabitants  feemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  fome  truth 
in  the  remark.  If  you  do  but  aflc  any  Ample  quefl:ion  relative  to  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  v/ill  eye  you  with  fufpicion,  and  evidently 
ftrive  to  difengage  themfelves  from  you ;  widely  difl^erent  from  the 
Anglo-Americans,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  in  iimilar  circumfl:ances  would 
lead  them  to  a  thoufand  impertinent  and  troublefome  enquiries,  in  order 
to  difcover  what  your  buflnefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
poflibly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Dutchmen  are  in  general  very 
excellent  farmers^  and  feveral  of  them  have  very  extenfive  tracks  of  land 
under  cultivation,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  convenient  and 
ready  market  at  New  York.  Amongfl;  them  are  to  be  found  many  very 
wealthy  men  j  but  except  a  few  individuals,  they  live  in  a  mean,  penu-r 
rious,  and  mofl:  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  of  the  ifland 
is  eflimated  at  about  thirty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  of  which  number  near 
five  thoufand  are  flaves.  It  is  the  weflern  part  of  the  ifland  which  is 
the  befl:  inhabited  a  circumfliance  to  be  afcribed,  not  fo  much  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city  of  Nev/  York.  Here 
are  feveral  conflderable  towns,  as,  Flatbufli,  Jamaica,  Brooklynn, 
Flufhing,  Utrecht  J  the  three  firfli-mentioned  of  which  contain  each 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklynn,  the  largeft  of  them,  is  fi- 
tuated  jufl:  oppoflte  to  New  York,  on  the  bank  of  the  Eaft  River,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  obje6t  from  the  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Ifland  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  Indian  corn ;  and  the  northern  part,  which  is  hilly,  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  production  of  fruit.  The  celebrated  Newtown 
pippin,  tliough  now  to  be  met  with  in  almofl:  every  part  of  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  and  good  in  its  kind,  is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  at- 
tain,a  higher  flavour  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
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Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated  towards  the  center 
of  this  illand,  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  when  defcribing  thofe 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  fbate  of  New  York.  One  plain  here,  fome- 
what  different  fronvthe  reft,  is  profufely  covered  with  ftunted  oaks  and 
pines;  but  no  grain  will  grow  upon  it,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  in  many  different  places. 
This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Brufhy  Plain.  Immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  groufe  and  deer  are  found  amidft  the  brufliwood,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  afford  flicker  to  thefe  animals. 
Laws  have  been  pafTed,  not  long  firicc,  to  prevent  the  wanton  deflruftion 
of  the  deer ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  are  beginning  to  increafe 
moft  rapidly,  notwithflanding  fuch  great  numbers  are  annually  killed,  as 
well  for  the  New  York  market,  as  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  ;  indeed  it  is  found  that  they  are  now  increafing  in  moft  of 
the  fettled  parts  of  the  ftates  of  New  York,  where  there  is  fufHcient 
wood  to  harbour  them;  whereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer,  as 
well  as  moft  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming  fcarcer  every  year,  not- 
withftanding  that  the  number  of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  decreafing;  but 
thefe  people  purfue  the  fame  deftrudlive  fyftem  of  hunting,  former- 
ly pradlifed  on  Long  Ifland,  killing  every  animal  they  meet,  whether 
young  or  full  grown.  Notv/ithftanding  the  ftrong  injun&ions  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Canadian  traders,  to  fpare  fome  few  beavers  at  eacli 
dam,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  they  ftill  continue  to  kill  thefe 
animals  wherever  they  find  them,  fo  that  thev  are  now  entirely  banifh- 
ed  from  places  which  ufed  to  abound  with,  and  which  are  ftill  in  a 
ftate  to  harbour  them,  being  far  removed  from  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country.  An  annual  deficiency  of  fifteen  thoufand  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  number  of  beaver  fkins  brought  down  to  Montreal,  for  the 
laft  few  years. 

From  Long  Ifland  I  returned  to  this  city;  which  the  hofpitality  and 
friendly  civilities  I  have  experienced,  in  common  with  other  ftrangers, 
from  its  inhabitants,  induce  me  to  rank  as  the  m,oft  agreeable  place  I 
have  vifited  in  the  United  States  :  nor  am  I  fmgular  in  this  opinion, 
there  being  fcarcely  any  traveller  I  have  converfed  with,  but  what  gives 
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it  the  fame  preference.  Whilfl  I  continue  in  America  it  fhall  be  my 
place  of  refidence  :  but  my  thoughts  are  folely  bent  upon  returning  to 
my  native  land,  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefent  to  block  up  the  harbour,  does  not  cut  off  our 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  I  fhall  fpeedily  take  my  departure 
from  this  continent,  well  pleafed  at  having  feen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have 
done  J  but  I  fhall  leave  it  without  a  figh,  and  without  entertaining  the 
flighted  wifh  to  revilit  it. 


FINIS. 


